








A Colonial Minister. 


rest in his accustomed style. Fre- 
quently no slight annoyance has 
been experienced by his colleagues 
in consequence of his propensity 
for — sleep. Out of the House, 
he has been at times, according to 
report, rather rough in his language; 
and not long since a leading daily 
journal devoted an article to his 
condemnation, asserting that on a 
special occasion he was intoxicated, 
and while engaged in public busi- 
ness used language unbecoming a 
gentleman. This roused the other 
members of the government, who, 
however conscious they may have 
been of the failings of their coad- 
jutor, felt how undesirable it was 
that they should be so very promi- 
nently brought under the notice of 
the public. ‘The audacious and 
mendacious print must be punished’ 
—‘such a stain cannot rest on us,’ 
are the expressions attributed to 
them, and forthwith notice of action 
for libel is given to the proprietors. 
Did the journal quake, or humbly 
retract the offensive statements ? 
No, it did not, but actually, so runs 
the talk on town, sent agents out 
to collect evidence of the accuracy 
of its assertions. For many months 
the matter was the subject of much 
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gossip in all circles, but the case 
never came on for trial, and event- 
ually it became known that it had 
been settled, but no public repara- 
tion was made by the journal. 

Such, then, as far as it goes, is a 
truthful picture of a colonial min- 
ister. But are our readers to ima- 
gine that he is a fair sample of 
the rulers of the far-off land in 
which he resides? Scarcely, for 
although in some respects but one 
of many, he is in other points quite 
unique. Many very commonplace 
men have, by the action of the prin- 
ciple of manhood suffrage, been 
thrust into prominent situations for 
the duties of which they were in no 
way adapted, but nearly all have 
exerted themselves to the best of 
their ability, and in all honesty, to 
administer the affairs of their adopt- 
ed country. Still, what has oc- 
curred may again occur, and the 
instance we have given must surely 
be accepted by all intelligent peo- 
ple as a forcible argument against 
a theory which, however unobjec- 
tionable as a theory, can only be 
successful in practice when the mil- 
lennium shall have been welcomed 
on earth. 











BABY NELL! 
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NestLinG Nell! ’neath the down of the coverlet 
Peeping, I catch the blue gleam of an eye ; 
Sentinel here let me stand, and, moreover, let 
No one, unchallenged, pass noisily by; 
May I not moralise here by your bassinette, 
Give you, in fact, just a bit of my mind? 
Flinging, with some of the fancies that pass in it, 
Memories round it as lovingly twined ? 
Most can imagine, but who can tell 
The life’s that awaiting you, Baby Nell ! 


Pray will you love from your heart, or capriciously 
Try to be woman, or only a child? 
Lily-like faces, which dimpled deliciously, 
Sorrow can straighten when sorrow is wild. 
Will you be praised for hair, teeth, eyes, or merriment? 
Cast in a plain or elaborate mould ? 
How many hearts will you use for experiment ? 
Will you be married for love or for gold ? 
Fate is capricious, and stern as well ; 
How will she fashion you, Baby Nell ? 


Nestling Nell ! let maidenhood dawn on you, 
Then will come bachelors ready to wive ; 
Fifty-and-six will be happy to fawn on you, 
Kisses come sweeter from twenty-and-five. 
Say, will you sigh for a park or a hernery, 
Sitting coquettishly braiding your hair ? 
Will you be happy with books and a fernery, 
Cosy—with someone—off Manchester-square ? 
Will you be tied to a well-born swell, 
Or fight for a commoner, Baby Nell? 





Will you prefer poet Tupper to Tennyson, 
Doat upon novels or teaching in schools ? 
Mild like to veal, or be wild like to venison, 
Happy-go-lucky, or martyr to rules ? 
As to unhappiness, all I can say for it, 
Grant that its finger mayn’t darken your brow ; 
Then if it pass you by—ah! how I pray for it! 
Smile, little pet, as you’re trying to now. 
Life is a riddle, and who can tell 
The fate of poor little Baby Nell ? 
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IRELAND FOR THE IRISH. 


BY AN ANGLO-IRISH LOYALIST. 


Tue ‘American Fenian’ with 
whom the readers of this Maga- 
have become acquainted, 
opened his remarkable paper by 
saying that the English press ha- 
bitually deals with Irish questions 
exclusively from an English point 
of view. His observation is just, 
and has a double bearing. Not 
only have the Celtic Irish, Fe- 
nians and non-Fenians, no organ 
devoted to their interests in Eng- 
land: the Anglo-Irish are in the 
same predicament. The vast in- 


zine 


fluence of the daily journals has 
been by them so stupidly ignored 
that, while expending thousands to 
obtain the return of silent mem- 


bers to Parliament, they have 
never attempted to start a news- 
paper which should fairly set forth 
their interests before the English 
public. So far, Celt and Anglo- 
Irishman stand on equal grounds. 
England knows little of either of 
them through the legitimate chan- 
nels whereby the wants and wishes 
of other parties in the United King- 
dom are revealed. But the differ- 
ence lies in this : the Fenian makes 
his sentiments known, not only to 
England, but to all the rival nations 
of Europe and America, by armed 
insurrection and murderous out- 
rage. The Anglo-Irishman makes 
no sign, unless it be by foolish 
Orange processions, at whose 
VOL, II. 


clumsy loyalty the majesty of Eng- 
land frowns with due indignation, 
and by half-a-dozen letters to the 
Times, too often neutralised as fast 
as published by leading articles in- 
tended to expose their futility. ‘The 
result is natural, if not altogether 
just. The Fenian Irishman obtains 
attention, and is identified with the 
Irish nation both in England and 
abroad. The Anglo-Irishman is 
hardly known to exist. The Pro- 
digal (the reverse of penitent) well- 
nigh expects the timbrels and dan- 
cers of the Reform League to escort 
him home from the far country in 
triumph. The elder brother, guilt- 
less of offence, not only receives 
no fatted calf, but is threatened 
with speedy disinheritance. 

In the hope of reminding Eng- 
lishmen that there is another 
‘Irish People’ beside the one for 
which the ‘American Fenian’ 
usurps the title, these pages are 
written. Very wisely did the Con- 
ductor of this Magazine place be- 
fore the world that frank exposition 
of treasonable hopes and projects. 
It is trusted that he will admit also 
this opposing testimony to the loyal- 
ty of a portion of the Irish nation. 

In the first place, let us attempt 
to dispose of the arguments, or 
rather denunciations and _asser- 
tions, of the American Fenian. 
Not with the ridicule which first 
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occurred to Englishmen when the 
rumour of Fenian projects came 
across the Atlantic ; nor yet with 
the good-humour of a teased giant 
wherewith England treated the 
childish and hopeless outbreak 
of last winter. Not even (if we 
can help it) with the indignation 
and disgust wherewith the recent 
barbarous outrages have filled our 
minds ; but with such calmness as 
we can command, let us examine 
what of sense or justice there may 
be in the Fenian’s ideas. He says 
that England makes two mistakes : 
first, it will never understand that 
the Irish people wishes for inde- 
pendence, and will be satisfied 
with nothing short of it ; secondly, 
it cannot believe that the project 
of achieving such independence is 
other than wholly absurd and vi- 
sionary. 

Let us begin with the beginning. 
The Irish people, it is asserted, de- 
sire independence of England, and 
will be satisfied with nothing less. 
To this we answer: Not so! Not 
half the inhabitants of Ireland de- 
sire it. We refuse to count Ameri- 
can citizens, who (by the Fenian’s 
own account) nourish hereditary 
hatreds, and bring up their chil- 
dren like Hannibal to curse the 
land they never saw, we refuse to 
consider these aliens as the ‘ peo- 
ple of Ireland.’ The two races, 
Saxon and Celt, who actually in- 
habit the land, we place side by 
side, and fearlessly demand such 
a vote for union or secession as 
intelligence, property, education, 
or even, we are persuaded, the 
mere numerical majority of a 
universal //ebiscite, would give in 
favour of loyalty to England. 
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But passing by this point; ad- 
mitting for the moment, for ar- 
gument’s sake, that it is not a 
small turbulent faction, but a real 
moiety or even majority of the 
Irish nation which desires inde- 
pendence—we are no more than 
before prepared to admit that such 
a demand can be justified. Be- 
fore one part of a great State has 
a moral right to separate itself 
from the rest, there is much to 
be shown beside wild aspirations 
after independence, and _ shrieks 
for ‘freedom.’ To make seces- 
sion defensible as a matter of jus- 
tice, it is needful that the seced- 
ing body should be able to point 
to wrongs deep and vital enough 
to be measured against so tremen- 
dous an evil as the dismember- 
ment of an empire ; wrongs which 
have been proved remediless by 
every peaceful method of reform ; 
wrongs not of dead and past ge- 
nerations, but endured by living 
men up to the hour when the 
tocsin sounds. To make seces- 
sion defensible as a matter of 
expediency, it is needful even to 
do more than point to such 
wrongs. It is indispensable to 
prove that there exist reasonable 
hopes of the seceding body being 
able to constitute a state, and con- 
taining in itself the elements of 
national existence. But how do 
these obvious principles apply to 
the case of Fenianism ? 

Ireland has indeed endured great 
and cruel wrongs. No viler legis- 
lation ever disgraced a statute-book 
than the old penal laws passed 
by England against the Irish Ca- 
tholics. But these are all obso- 
lete and repented of, three gene- 
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rations ago. Listen to the ‘ Ame- 
rican Fenian’s’ own avowal: ‘ For 
the last hundred years you [Eng- 
lishmen] have been improving 
your treatment of Ireland, and it 
is undeniable that many of the 
worst evils which formerly afilict- 
ed her unhappy people have been 
removed.’ For such evils as re- 
main, England is anxiously seek- 
ing a cure. Had Irishmen but 
been agreed any time these fifty 
years as to measures really desir- 
able for their country, they could 
have procured their adoption by 
the legitimate influence of their re- 
presentatives in Parliament. To 
speak, then, of these old wrongs, 
which, in a country less isolated 
from healthful influences, less dis- 
turbed by professional agitators, 
would long ago have been re- 
membered only as matters of his- 
tory, as justifications of rebellion 
now, is 2 mere mockery. 

We have been so long accustom- 
ed in England to afford sympathy to 
nations righteously uprising against 
tyrannical despots, that we have 
almost forgotten there is such an 
offence as rebellion, and have 
come to consider insurrection as 
per se a virtuous and admirable 
thing. The ‘American Fenian’ 
taunts us with our ready applause 
for Hungarians and Poles, Neapo- 
litans and Cretans, and our illogi- 
cal condemnation of Irish rebels ; 
as if, forsooth, all the cases were 
exactly equal, and it were morally 
quite the same thing to break the 
yoke of a lawless autocrat and to 
dismember the freest State the 
world has ever seen. In truth 
English Liberals had too little, 
rather than too much, indigna- 


tion for the attempts of the Fe- 
nians to break up the empire ; 
as was manifest by the apolo- 
gies made (we had almost said, 
the sympathy expressed) for the 
Fenian outbursts. The 
comments made upon these in 
some circles actually seemed to 
prove that many persons thought 
murder less criminal when it was 
not one officer of police only but 
the entire executive of England 
which was to be knocked down ; 
and that the upsetting of a rail- 
way train became excusable when 
it was intended merely as a pre- 
liminary to upsetting the whole 
country. Perhaps now we may 
revise our judgment of these 
points, and for the future hold 
some line of demarcation be- 
tween political crime and patriotic 
virtue. 

But if the long-past wrongs of 
Ireland afford no plea of justice 
for Fenian insurrection, still less 
can that insurrection be excused as 
expedient. Irish rebels can point 
to no ground of reasonable hope 
that an Irish independent State 
can ever exist, or have in itself 
the necessary elements of national 
life. There is, on the contrary, 
every reason to believe such a 
thing impossible. 

The claim of a race or tribe to 
separate national existence must 
obviously be wise or absurd accord- 
ing to certain conditions; its nu- 
merical force, its geographical po- 
sition, the interests of neighbouring 
nations, and its own power of united 
action andcoherence. Germansand 
Italians have seemingly the fitting 
elements of great nationalities. Bre- 
tons, Basques, and Welsh (to cite 


earlier 
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three Celtic races only) have no 
possible chance of creating for 
themselves independent _ states. 
The fundamental principle of so- 
ciety, whereby the individual sur- 
renders a portion of his natural in- 
dependence to obtain the benefits 
of citizenship in a well-ordered 
community—that same principle 
compels small tribes to surrender 
their tribal rights to become in- 
tegers in the sum of a nation large 
enough to secure the ends of na- 
tional existence. All statesmen are 
agreed that modern European pro- 
gress has made it an imperative 
condition of prosperity that large 
states of twenty millions or up- 
wards should be consolidated. 
Small boats cannot live in the 
heavy sea of European politics, or 
living, can bear no guns and secure 
no freight. This principle has been 
adopted and acted upon even by 
the great American republic, where, 
if anywhere, we should expect to 
find recognition of the supposed 
right ofindependence. Half a na- 
tion seceding in open warfare, and 
the other half compelling it, with an 
army of three millions of men, to re- 
turn to the national fold, was an 
example which might have carried 
conviction, and saved at least an 
American Fenian from looking for- 
ward to an easy disunion of the 
British Isles. 

For the second error which the 
Fenian attributes to Englishmen ; 
namely, that we cannot be made 
to believe that England can ever 
be forced to abandon Ireland, we 
are not much concerned to answer 
him. <A nation may, indeed, arise 
to whom Providence may com- 
mit the dreadful task of making 


the proud lips of England kiss the 
dust. But that nation is not, we 
think, the ‘Irish People’: of the 
American Fenian. Were the case 
not so deplorable, were not the 
crimes and woes of our hapless 
country multiplied day by day by 
these wretched men, we could af- 
ford to laugh at the explanation 
the American Fenian himself gives 
of the mystery, why the rebellion 
of 1867 proved so ridiculous a fail- 
ure. How the Fenians in America 
were thwarted by the American 
government, ‘which was just then 
in no mood to encourage anything 
like rebellion’ (a rather natural 
state for a country at peace with the 
country rebelled against !)—how 
there were ‘unfortunate dissensions’ 
among the Fenian leaders—how 
Stephens and Mahony wanted to go 
to Ireland, and Roberts and Sweeny 
to Canada—how the President and 
Lord Monck between them knock- 
ed the Canadian invaders on the 
head — how Colonel Kelly sup- 
planted Stephens, and then found 
the Irish Fenians would not obey 
him—how Condon was just going to 
succeed, only he ‘ happened’ to be 
arrested at Limerick Junction, and 
then turned Queen’s evidence — 
how some leader with better luck, 
and ‘not compromised by taking 
part in disputes,’ will no doubt ap- 
pear at the proper moment—and 
so on, and so on. Pages might 
easily be added of how traitors al- 
ways have ‘happened’ to come for- 
ward in all Irish rebellions; how 
no action in common has ever been 
accomplished by them; and how 
their wildest outrages display child- 
ish thoughtlessness, and, like the 
Clerkenwell explosion, well - nigh 
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kill the persons they desire to 
serve as a step to setting them free. 
All this may be shown at large, 
and very completely removes any 
fears that we might entertain, that 
the destined conqueror who is to 
humiliate England, and wrench 
Ireland from her grasp, is at present 
on the muster-roil of the Fenian 
army. It does of prevent us 
from fearing that the poor Irish 
peasantry, with their proverbial 
recklessness, and that sad strain of 
occasional ferocity which ever runs 
in the veins of the apparently milder 
races, may be roused to sudden 
and savage insurrection and mas- 
sacre. Nor will their leaders, like 
the ‘American Fenian,’ quail before 
such a result of their denunciations. 
Camorras, Trades - unions, even 
Churches have proved how the mo- 
rality of Societies, having ends op- 
posed tothose of therest of thecom- 
munity, may warp and destroy the 
consciences of their members, till 
excesses of cruelty and persecu- 
tion are practised by men who first 
banded themselves for the cause 
of justice or religion. The slaugh- 
terof the womenand babes in Clerk- 
enwell has shown us sufficiently 
what are the tender mercies of those 
who direct the Fenian proceedings. 


Leaving now the denunciations 
of the American Fenian, let us say 
a little of that unhistoric dream of 
Ireland’s past greatness, of the glory 
and prosperity of ‘former times,’ 
which has long deluded the Celtic 
population, and which some of our 
English readers may have vaguely 
heard of and admitted in a degree 
to justify the ambition of Irish in- 
dependence, and perhaps the claims 
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of existing families of Celts to the 
lands which have passed from them 
for centuries. A truer notion of 
‘Old’ Ireland’s history would, we 
believe, be the best possible dis- 
solvent of ‘Young’ Ireland’s dreams. 
What, then, was this boasted age 
of Ireland’s glory? Who were the 
original Fenians of the land? Our 
answer shall be taken from no 
Englishman or Protestant, no Le- 
land or Hanmer, but from Geoflrey 
Keatinge, priest and patriot, the 
admitted authority to whom all 
Celts appeal. Ifmost of his stories 
resemble those of another Geofiry 
—namely, him. of Monmouth — 
they will at least serve to show 
what a thorough Irishman of the 
seventeenth century considered 
ought to have been the history of 
his country for two thousand years ; 
the deeds he deemed redounded 
to her honour, and the course of 
politics which approved itself to 
his mind as in harmony with the 
national character. 

The Fenians, albeit claiming to 
represent the Milesian conquerors 
of Ireland, do not pretend to the 
dignity of aztochthones. ‘There 
were races before them, as there 
have been races of conquerors after 
them. For example, the daughters 
of Cain are rather ominously men- 
tioned in a certain White Book of 
great authority, as the first immi- 
grants to Ireland, and after them 
again another lady, Cesarea, the 
niece of Noah. But these inci- 
dents Keatinge avows he has not 
quoted to the end that they should 
be implicitly believed, but ‘ only 
for the sake of order, and out of 
respect to the records of the king- 
dom.’ After the Flood, a certain 
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Adhna, a messenger of Pelus, set 
foot on Ireland, but, ‘as our anti- 
quaries observe’ (says Keatinge), 
‘this ought not to be reckoned a 
peopling of the island.’ The next 
invasion was more important. It 
was accomplished by Partholanus, 
the fifth generation from Magog, 
son of Japhet, son of Noah. He 
landed—wot in 1200 after the 
Flood, as some unveracious and 
inaccurate authors have asserted, 
but in anno mundi 1978—about 
the days of Abraham. After three 
hundred years, this colony was 
destroyed by a plague ‘at the 
Hill of Howth.’ -Thirty years af- 
terwards, arrived Nemedius, ano- 
ther descendant of Magog, the an- 
cestor of all Irish tribes. Next a 
race of African pirates, who killed 
Nemedius. Then the Firbolgs (sup- 
posed by some sanguine critics to 
be identifiable with Belge) made 
themselves masters of the country, 
and established a dynasty which 
lasted fifty-six years, till Nuad of 
the Silver Hand, king of the Tua- 
tha de Danaan, killed a hundred 
thousand Firbolgs, and ascended 
the throne. As to the Tuatha, 
‘the truest account’ about them, 
says Keatinge, is that they went 
to Thebes, in Boeotia, and ‘ there 
learned the art of necromancy,’ 
which greatly aided the conquest 
of Ireland. In the course of their 
travels, they brought from Den- 
mark the Zia Fail, or ‘Stone 
of Destiny,’ which now lies in 
Westminster Abbey. The Psalter 
of Cashel computes the reign of 
the Tuatha in Ireland to be one 
hundredand ninety-seven years, and 
after them came the Milesiansatlast. 
‘Moses,’ observes Keatinge, ‘ gives 
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no account of the sons of Magog,’ 
so he is naturally obliged to do so 
with special accuracy. Magog had 
a son Baath, and his son FENIUSA 
FarsA was the great patriarch of 
Fenians, ancient and modern. 
He was ‘King of Scythia, and 
founder of the Universal School on 
the plain of Shinar.’ From this 
royal personage, twenty-one gene- 
rations lead us to Milesius, King 
of Spain, whose three sons, Heber, 
Hermon, and Ith, landed in Ire- 
land and conquered the Tuatha, in 
the year of the world 2727. 

From this time to the year A.D. 
1172, with the exception of one 
king, a Firbolg, and one a Dane, 
the Milesians are said to have 
reigned in Ireland. Their pedi- 
grees, which we once were at the 
pains to draw out elaborately, are 
preserved (or, must we say, con- 
cocted ?) with the utmost art and 
intricacy ; a father reigning after 
his son being a rare exception to 
the order, or disorder, of the royal 
succession. Of the 168 kings who, 
with average reigns of fourteen years, 
filled up the interval of 2449 years, 
seventy-nine are describedas having 
ascended the throne by the murder 
of their predecessors. As ‘Moore 
tells us of one of these, ‘He went 
the natural way of Irish kings, being 
murdered in his bed by Con of the 
Hundred Fights.’ And while such 
was the story of the chief kings or 
suzerains of the island, the minor 
kings of the pentarchy, into which 
it was divided, were by no means 
slow to follow their exemple. Con- 
naught invaded Ulster, and Lein- 
ster invaded Munster, and Ulster 
was killed by Connaught, and 
Munster was seized by Leinster ; 
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and so the game went on with little 
or no cessation ; a sanguinary Puss 
in the Corner, lasting two thousand 
years. The central palace of Tara, 
in Meath, taken and retaken a 
hundred times, was not a very 
splendid edifice, nor could the 
celebrated ‘ harp’ have resounded 
there with any acoustic advantages, 
seeing that all accounts are unani- 
mous in describing it as built of 
wattles. Infinite quantities of lean 
sheep and kine are there proudly 
described to have been devoured, 
and ‘the wine of Kincora, the Bior 
of the Dane,’ whatever may have 
been their merit as fermented li- 
quors, were doubtless in constant 
request. Those were, of course, 
the ‘good old times,’ to which 
the Irish constantly refer, and 
where, if anywhere, the Fenians 
must find evidence of their na- 
tionality. But if the student ask, 
What is there to show for all those 
twenty-four boasted centuries of 
What is 
there to show for those later his- 
toric ages when Ireland might have 
offered some counterpart to the 
nascent literature and civilisation 
of England and France? The only 
answer is: 


Celtic independence ? 


A few insignificant 
churches and round towers, a few 
torques and crosses (possibly of By- 
zantine workmanship), and a few 
dreary chronicles, which it tasks 
all the fidelity of archzologists 
to’ peruse. Not one building to 
compete with the Norman churches 
of England, not a poem which 
the world will read. Truly this 
is a Golden Age, which may be 
better forgotten than flaunted in 
the eyes of Europe, to prove how 


little Ireland could do for her- 
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self when she possessed her desired 
independence ! 

Lastly came the Anglo-Normans 
and Anglo-Saxons to Ireland ; not 
at once only, under Strongbow in 
1172, but ever since, in successive 
waves of conquest and emigration, 
till every county and every parish 
presents a double population of 
Irish Celts and Anglo-Irish Saxons. 
Nearly invariably the latter became 
Protestants at the Reformation, and 
as invariably the former remained 
Catholics ; thus adding a new and 
more grievous source of difference 
when the ties of intermarriage had 
begun (as they did in earlier days) 
to efface the distinctions of race, 
and when the gradual disuse of 
the Irish language promised to re- 
move that barrier also. 

But are these differences, then, in 
themselves so insurmountable? Let 
us turnto Wales, where the traveller, 
accustomed to find his two or three 
modern European tongues serve 
him easily from Cairo to the Baltic, 
suddenly enters a cottage, just an 
hour’s railway journey from Eng- 
land, and is as little able to compre- 
hend the inhabitants as if they were 
Chinese. Let him note the singular 
difference of Celtic animation and 
Saxon peasant stolidity. Let him 
observe the vehement religious feel- 
ings of the Methodists and Baptists, 
scarcely less opposed to Anglican- 
ism than are those of Irish Catho- 
lics. Let him recall that this coun- 
try has its history, and a noble 
one too ; its literature worthy to 
be called a literature ; its grand old 
castles and stirring martial music. 
In a word, let it be remembered 
how much of all which is supposed 
to constitute a true sationality ex- 
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ists inWales. And then let it be ob- 
served that all this—race, religion, 
costume, language, and historic me- 
mories—has not prevented Wales 
from forming, ever since its con- 
quest, a loyal and prosperous por- 
tion of the British Empire ; nor Celts 
and Saxons from living together in 
harmony and friendship. Idle is it, 
then, to say that the imperfect and 
mutilated nationality of the Irish 
Celt renders Azs loyalty and pro- 
sperity impossible ; that he and his 
Anglo-Irish neighbour cannot hope 
to live peacefully side by side. The 
evil, we are assured, comes from 
another cause, or rather from two 
causes, namely, certain faults in 
the Irish character, and certain 
faults of English legislation. 
Italians have been accused by 
Dante, and by everyone who has 
known them truly ever since, of the 
fault ofenvy. The ¢vzidia, whereby 
they strive to pull down whosoever 
rises to eminence, is so virulent that 
it threatens now to destroy the new- 
born hopes of the nation by mak- 
ing all constitutional government 
impossible. The Irish have this 
‘invidia’ in a degree ; but the shape 
it takes is not so much that of pull- 
ing down whoever rises, as of dis- 
solving whatever is attempted to be 
brought into cohesion. INCOHER- 
ENCE is the radical error of the Irish 
nature. No bond, no union, even 
under the strong external pressure 
of inimical power, is enough to 
keep Irishmen together. Quarrels, 
jealousies, treacheries, or mere dis- 
turbances of order for disturbance’ 
sake, are to be found wheresoever 
a few Irishmen have gathered to- 
gether for any purpose whatever. 
Law, as a form of order and co- 
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herence, is in itself distasteful to 
the Irish Celt, and the rule he has 
himself laid down to-day he is the 
first to break to-morrow. Such, we 
apprehend, are the faults which, 
without going further, explain suf- 
ficiently why the ‘Isle of Saints,’ 
from the dawn of history till now, 
has never yet enjoyed even a year 
of harmony and concord. 

As for the faults, or rather crimes, 
of former English legislation for 
Ireland, we have already spoken 
of them. The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge. The sin has 
not only ceased for three genera- 
tions, but is bitterly regretted. Yet 
the consequences remain. Is it 
asked, Can they not be atoned 
for? Can we not in a measure 
undo the evil, and restore that 
which we have wrongfully taken ? 
The answer is, We can do, and 
have done, much. Even by the 
American Fenian’s own account 
most of the crying evils of Ire- 
land have been remedied in this 
century. Nay, no inconsiderable 
mischief, we are persuaded, has 
arisen from the perpetual legisla- 
tive tinkering by which England 
has sought to heal those old 
wrongs. But if the Fenians would 
go further, and claim that the 
confiscations of Irish lands should 
all be rescinded, and the soil re- 
stored to the heirs of its former 
owners, then we say such a scheme 
is hopeless and absurd, and would 
effect much greater injustice than 
that which it is intended to remedy. 
Every inch of Irish land has been 
seized, granted, confiscated, bought 
and sold over and over again. 
Now an old Milesian king was 
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overthrown, and a Norman baron 
took his territories. Now the Nor- 
man was ousted by a Celtic chief. 
Next came a Saxon, and again a 
Celt ; changing againand yetagain. 
Were we to seek for them, we might 
perhaps find the representatives of 
one after another : the descendant 
of King Brien Boiromhe and King 
Dermot MacMorrough in Lord 
Inchiquin and Mr. Kavanagh, of 
Sir Almeric St. Lawrence and Sir 
Roger le Poer in the Earl of Howth 
and the Marquis of Waterford. 
Again, we should find in some far- 
mer the successor of the turbulent 
chief who lost his lands in the re- 
bellions of Elizabeth’s reign, while 
many a peasant would claim to 
show how his ancestors were dis- 
possessed of some great estate by 
Cromwell or by William of Orange. 
After each of these would come 
a cousin, or fiftieth cousin, arguing 
that A7s alone is the true and legi- 
timate claim, from ancient king or 
Jacobite squire, through elder son 
or elder daughter, senior branch 
or legitimate branch, through in- 
tricacies without end, supported by 
no documents, and guided by no 
rule. By what processes of law 
such claimants could be satisfied, 
and what assize, short of the Judg- 
ment-day, would suffice to examine 
their pretensions, it is hopeless to 
imagine. Were we really to at- 
tempt to solve the problem of ‘Ire- 
land for the Irish,’ by buying up 
or confiscating the lands of the 
Anglo-Irish landholders, and re- 
storing them to Celtic claimants, 
we should need to ask the ques- 
tion of the Sadducee of old, IVhose 
Ireland shall she be in this resurrec- 
tion, for the seven have had her ; 
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and seven times seven claim her 
now ? 

In conclusion, we must say a 
few words of the actual position 
at the present moment of the 
‘Irish People.’ It would, we 
are assured, be a great mistake 
to suppose that a large propor- 
tion of the Celts in Ireland are 
Fenians at heart, although pro- 
bably there are few, if any, of 
them who have distinct feelings 
of loyalty to England. It is not 
easy to determine what may be 
the numerical force of the Fenian 
party, which shades off from rabid 
insurgents like the American Fe- 
nian, to the boys and girls who 
followed the mock funerals in 
Dublin by thousands, just as they 
would have followed any other 
funeral, offering the usual Irish 
prospect of a day of jollity 
and festivity. Fenians, and Fe- 
nian sympathisers, at all events, 
number many thousands. ‘They 
are not of the class of the rebels 
of ’98—men of birth and property, 
making real sacrifices in joining 
an insurrection, There are no 
Lord Edward Fitzgeralds, or Ha- 
milton Rowans, or Emmetts, 
among them. ‘Their leaders are 
Americans, decorated with the 
cheap military titles of the United 
States army or militia; and the 
rank and file are shop-boys and 
petty tradesmen, or the very lowest 
of the populace. As an English 
labourer remarked to us, ‘ There 
is not one good workman in a 
whole mob of Fenians. They are 
fellows who want to provide for 
themselves without doing a day’s 
job all their lives.’ Such are the 
Fenians in Ireland ; and how fa 
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they have a right to usurp the 
name of the ‘Irish People’ is ma- 
nifest enough. We should, no 
doubt, have a different array to 
consider were we to number the 
Fenians in America; but, assur- 
edly they who have become citi- 
zens of another country have 
small right to be counted against 
the actual inhabitants of Ireland. 
For the millions of Celts who are 
not Fenians, who could not be 
forced to rise last year at the call 
of the Fenian leaders, there is no 
need to say anything. When they 
declare themselves either way, it 
will be time enough to know with 
which ‘Irish People’ they should 
be reckoned. 

On the other hand, what is that 
half of the Irish nation which, so 
far from desiring to revolt from 
England, is attached to English law 
and the English monarchy, pro- 
bably more warmly than the inhabi- 
tants of any province of England ? 
It consists, first, of nearly the 
whole population of Ulster, the 
most industzious and best edu- 
cated quarter of the nation. Then, 
of the entire landed class, with too 


few exceptions to be counted ; of 


the legal and medical professions, 
of the upper commercial class, and 
of the clergy, Presbyterian and 
Episcopalian. Besides these, a 
multitude of farmers, shopkeepers, 
and the better sort clerks and serv- 
ants. In a word, the whole pro- 
perty, the whole industry, the 
whole intelligence ofIreland. True, 
this Anglo-Irish race has its faults 
and errors. It is silly enough to 
keep up memories of victories two 
centuries old, in a country which has 
no other glorious epoch to match 
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therewith. It is narrow-minded 
about theology, and finds itself (but 
this is hardly its fault) in the invidi- 
ous possession of the great state en- 
dowment of a Church of the Minor- 
ity—a Church, however, whose ap- 
proaching fall will perhaps be felt 
far more sorely by the poor Irish 
peasant, to whom the parson is Re- 
lieving Officer, than by the squire, 
to whom he is Chaplain. Such is 
the Anglo-Irish people ; that same 
‘ imperial race’ which, as Macaulay 
has it, ‘ turned to bay’ at London- 
derry when too hard pressed by 
James and his Celts. That it 
would ‘turn to bay’ again to-mor- 
row, under similar Celtic pressure, 
there is very little doubt. 

Let the reader now decide for 
himself which of these two races 
has best right to English recogni- 
tion as ‘the People of Ireland.’ 

Is it the American Fenians who 
abandoned Ireland long ago, and 
have become citizens of another 
state ; who tell us openly that no 
sacrifices we can offer them, no- 
thing short of the dismemberment 
of our empire will appease their 
rancour? Is it these Americans, 
or those other Fenians who, dwell- 
ing still in Ireland, have earned 
nothing, done nothing for their 
own or the public benefit, but 
have kept up incessant disaffec- 
tion and disturbance, to the ruin of 
Ireland’s industry and commerce ? 

Or is it the Anglo-Irish Loyalists 
who have alone kept alive what- 
ever of cultivation, or trade, or ma- 
nufacture the island possesses ; who 
are to Ireland order, law, and civi- 
lisation, and without whom, in a 
year, she would lapse into the con- 
dition of the Feejee islands ? 
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English statesmen have too long 
allowed the very loyalty of the 
Anglo-Irish to place them out of 
the controversy, as if they were but 
a part of the English nation them- 
selves. They are ready at every 
moment to sacrifice their interests, 
their Church, their rights of land to 
conciliate that other race which the 
American Fenian has told us can 
never be conciliated, and which 
desires nothing short of the ruin of 
England. It is surely time that this 
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policy should be altered. While 
doing amplest justice to that sec- 
tion of the Celtic race which has 
remained loyal, England must re- 
cognise at last that it is the men of 
her own blood who are the ‘ People 
of Ireland’ for her, and that ‘ IRE- 
LAND FOR THE IRISH’ must hence- 
forth mean ‘ Ireland for the Anglo- 
Irish Loyalists,’ and not ‘Ireland 
for the American Fenians.’ 
FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


1867. 


AYE, the ‘green yule’ shows dull and strange and sad ! 
Draw the thick curtains o’er the misty pane, 
Shut out the ceaseless sound of falling rain. 
Recall the charm the brave old Christmas had, 
When, crowned with icicles, in snow-drifts clad, 
He came with mirth and music in his train. 
Ah ! lips that will not speak for us again, 
Joined in the chorus then that made us glad! 
It is their silence leaves this aching void, 
Not altered skies, or customs passed away, 
Though ‘use and wont’ bewail the wreath destroyed, 
That decked of yore the merry Christmas-day ! 
Yet, friends, clasp hands, the love to-day has given, 
Endures, spite loss or change, for earth and heaven. 


Ss. R. 








HERMIONE. 


In Three Phases. 


BY ‘THE 


PHASE II. 


bl 


* DANGEROUS! 


THE next day, after luncheon, the 
two Fontenel women were driving 
down to a biggish pond in the deer- 
park at Stoneleigh Manor, which 
was usually called ‘the lake.’ On 
this pond the ‘ Prince’s Own’ had 
got up a skating-party, and a cou- 
ple of tents. ‘The Manor people 
were away; so the mess had to 
provide refreshment, and as it had 
rather a reputation for doing that 
sort of thing, a good many invita- 
tions had been accepted. 

Beau and Belle, the Fontenel 
ponies, trotted pleasantly along 
the same road the mail-phaeton 
had gone the night before, as if 
they liked Blanche Beauregard’s 
hand, which indeed was perfect. 
The sun was shining ; there was a 
little air from the south-west; it 
was really quite warm, people said. 
In the sun it was decidedly thaw- 
ing; but the frost had got well 
into the ground, and the thaw 
wasn’t very perceptible as yet. 

‘So,’ Miss Beauregard thought 
as she drove along, ‘it was Hermy, 
after all? Now, who would have 
thought that? ‘‘ Never changed,” 
hadn’t he? Loyal guand méme, to 
the old love? He wants her still ; 
and I’m to help him to get her. 


DETRIMENTAL.’ 


It's as well he asked me now; later, 
I’m not quite certain whether— 
Ah, sir! 

Beau had taken advantage of 
her abstraction to pretend to shy 
at an old woman’s scarlet cloak. 
When punishment had been in- 
flicted, Blanche’s reflections took 
this line; ‘What could she have 
quarrelled with my Sir Olaf about? 
And how am I to get her to tell 
me, after yesterday? She'll be as 
obstinate as a little mule; and till I 
know, and he knows, what’s wrong, 
I don’t see how matters are to be 
put right. Que faire? 

She had decided on no particu- 
lar plan of action when the chaise 
had passed through the lower lodge- 
gates and was approaching the lake. 
Lady Lysle had made a headache 
her excuse for holding her tongue 
nearly all the way. She was still 
brooding over that story of the 
glove Algy had told her the night 
before. It was true, she knew; no 
one better ; for—it was her own 
glove. 

That night at the Ministtre—she 
remembered it only too well—that 
long valse with Armand d’Ostaing; 
the heat of the crowded sad/e that 
made her feel faint and giddy ; the 
cool, covered garden-terrace where 
he brought her; the passionate 
words he spoke, in that low soft 
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winning voice of his, while they 
two stood there among the flow- 


ers; the answers she had given 
him. How, in the soft light of 
the lamps, she saw the white cruel 
look that frightened her come upon 
his handsome face; how, yet, he 
spoke softly, humbly, submissively, 
till at last he touched her into pity 
for him. 

One of the rings she wore had 
twisted; the stone hurt her, and 
she had taken off her glove ; it lay 
beside her on the broad marble 
balustrade. Leaving her for ever, 
as he said, he had asked for that— 
so little, yet so much. It was in 
his hand as he spoke; she let him 
keep it. 

It had brought the proud blood 
hot to her face often and often af- 
terwards, when stories of D’Ostaing 
and Madame de Lausac were rife, 
to think she had done this. But 
that one moment of innocent folly 
was to cost her more than an an- 
gry blush or two. It had cost her 
the happiness of her life ; the love, 
that (the old certainty came back 
now) had been hers once, of the 
one man she had loved. 

Never till to-day had my lady 
felt how utterly life was for her 
done with and over; how utterly 
all the sunshine had departed from 
it; how utterly worthless it was to 
her. Never before 
thoroughly realised this ; for never 
before had she thoroughly realised 
the fact that Hugh Anstruther was 
lost to her. How could it be other- 
wise? He had proved his love and 
his trust by the risking of his life for 
her sake ; she had proved hers by 
that mad belief in a lie, that reckless 
marriage. What must he think ? 


had she so 


But he had long ceased to think 
of her at all. And, now, Blanche. 
If she could only have stifled that 
thought! It was the bitterest of 
all. Was it to see this that she 
should care to live? Ah! to hear 
him say he forgave her; and then 
die ! 

My lady’s reflections running 
after some such fashion as this, it 
was not very wonderful that she 
found little enough to say during 
the drive. Blanche glanced at her 
now and then, and would have 
given a good deal to know what 
she was thinking about. And Lady 
Lysle would have had anybody else 
in the whole world know rather 
than her sister. 

Presently the ponies were brought 
to a halt at the edge of the ice. 
There was a considerable crowd of 
spectators ; a thinner one of per- 
formers. The last; under the influ- 
ence of the recently imbibed mess 
champagne, were going through a 
quaint series of evolutions which 
they called a quadrille, to the ac- 
companiment of the Lancers’ band. 
There was a bright sun, and the 
skaters generally preserved their 
equilibrium ; so it was rather a 
pretty scene; and some bright new 
Paris ice-costumes made it pictur- 
esque as well. The quadrille came 
toanend. Algy Beauregard, who 
had been engaged in it, shot up to 
the bank where the Fontenel phae- 
ton stood, with a dozen or so of 
men already grouped about it. 

‘Come over to the tent! he 
called out. ‘The groom was un- 
fastening the straps of the bear- 
skin; Blanche was preparing to 
alight on her side, and Sir Lorimer 
Losely—an old rake reformed by 
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a remarkably clever young wife— 
who admired Miss Beauregard, was 
preparing to help her, when some- 
one for whom the rest seemed all 
to make way, stepped quietly be- 
fore him and forestalled him. 

‘We've been expecting you all 
the morning,’ the Major said. 

‘ Hermy hadaheadache,’ Blanche 
explained. Hugh glanced across at 
Lady Lysle, who had not yet stirred. 

‘Come on!’ Algy was crying. 

‘ Allow me, Laay Lysle,’ squeak- 
ed a pale-haired young Cornet with 
very long legs very tightly garbed, 
blushing at his own temerity. Lady 
Lysle did allow him; and got out 
on her own side. The long-legged 
Cornet began to feel for his mous- 
tache. ‘Won’t you come into the 
tent? he felt emboldened to in- 
quire. ‘Good idea, a tent on the 
ice, ain’t it? he continued, as they 
walked down the bank, Blanche 
and the Major following. ‘ All the 
poies and pegs had to be froze in. 
Great thing, wasn’t it? And there’s 
a reg’lar carpet down; and won’t 
you have some champagne ? 

The warrior’s hospitable offer 
was made just as they reached 
Algy, who was tacking and filling 
on his skates impatiently. 

‘ All right, old fellow !’ the latter 
said ; ‘I'll see to my cousin, you 
know, and that. Just go and stop 
that duffer from twisting that un- 
happy Biddlecombe’s foot off, will 
you? He’s trying to screw her 
skates on wrong side before, I dobe- 
lieve.’ And Algy nodded towards 
a chair where Miss Biddlecombe 
was sitting, and affording a very 
liberal display of scarlet leg ; while 
her fiancé, the ‘ duffer’ in question 
(Lord Lammas, the Earl South- 


down’s eldest son, a precocious 
young politician in premature spec- 
tacles, who understood skates as 
he did Tulce), was kneeling down 
before her, scarifying his unprac- 
tised fingers with the screws and 
points, and getting hopelessly blue 
and bewildered over the straps. 

Cornet Greene did as he was 
bid, and took himself off. Algy 
piloted my lady over to the tent. 
Blanche and the Major brought up 
the rear. 

‘Well? the latter asked of his 
companion. 

‘ Nothing yet,’ Miss Beauregard 
said, following the direction of his 
eyes, and so understanding what 
he meant; ‘you must give me 
time,’ she added. 

His eyes darkened, and his fin- 
gers began twisting the long hair 
on his upper lip. She saw that, 
wonderfully cool as he had kept 
hitherto, the effort was getting be- 
yond him. Sir Olaf was chafing 
horribly. 

‘And in the mean time—?” he 
said. 

‘Why not speak to her yourself, 
then ?’ she returned. 

‘Daren’t,’ he confessed. 
yet.’ 

‘“He either fears his fate too 
much,”’ she began. 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked 
sharply. She laughed. 

‘If you take my advice, you'll 
put it to the touch” yourself.’ 

‘And “win or lose it all”— 
which? Remember what I Aaze 
lost ; and how little I know why. 
I am in the dark ; I must feel my 
way, not leap. And you must help 
me.’ 

He spoke with a cool air of con- 


‘Not 
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viction that it was simply her duty 
to help him under the circum- 
stances, that Miss Beauregard would 
have resented instantly in another 
man. In the case of Sir Olaf she 
did no such thing. For him, and 
from him, suzeraine as she was, she 
would bear a good deal. She would 
rather, perhaps, have another man 
win what this man wanted, but she 
would have helped this man against 
the other all she could. Do you 
understand her state of mind ? 

So she said at once, ‘ Very well.’ 
They entered the tent just after my 
lady and Algy. The latter just hob- 
bled inside and sat down. There 
were a lot of county people about 
the lunch-table, who all began talk- 
ing to Lady Lysle. This braced 
her nerves sharply. 

That low-toned talk going on 
behind her while they were crossing 
the ice had made her feel despe- 
rate. But she found herself—with 
an odd sort of feeling though, that 
it was wot herself all the time—chat- 
ting and laughing quite rationally 
with Sir Giles Pocock, and young 
Pocock, and Lady Losely, and Sir 
Lorimer, and the Biddlecombes, 
and a dozen other people. 

‘You girls mean to skate, I sup- 
pose ?? Algy asked. 

Miss Beauregard held up a charm- 
ing little pair of the manly imple- 
ments for her answer. 

‘And Lady Lysle ? Sir Lorimer 
inquired. Lady Lysle had brought 
no skates, it seemed; she wished 
she had now. A score pairs were 
proffered immediately. 

‘ Try my lady’s,’ Sir Lorimer ob- 
served, tapping one of them with 
his stick, Now Lady Loseby’s 
foot was miraculous. 


‘ The very thing ! young Pocock 
affirmed with unhesitating gallant- 
ry. He thought he had fairly won 
his reward when he knelt down to 
put them on, and they fitted, with 
a little to spare. 

‘ Not quite so tight, please,’ Miss 
Beauregard said to Sir Olaf, who 
was doing a like service for her. 
Sir Olaf was watching young Po- 
cock, 

The band played a valse; one 
or two adventurous pairs tried to 
step to it. The others went skim- 
ming and wheeling about less am- 
bitiously. 

The gallant young Pocock and 
Lady Lysle had shot away toge- 
ther towards the far end of the 
lake, and were out of sight. Miss 
Beauregard was rather uneasy about 
her sister; Hermy had seemed very 
strange since their arrival. The Ma- 
jor was uneasy too; she could see 
that, as they two made play in the 
others’ wake. 

‘ He ought to go to her,’ Blanche 
thought. ‘She’s making herself 
wretched. But if he does, there’ll 
be a scene, I shouldn’t wonder, in 
the state she’s in. He mustn’t go 
yet.’ 

‘That’s a case, I should say,’ 
experienced Mrs. Biddlecombe re- 
marked, nodding towards Miss 
Beauregard and her cavalier. 

‘Hercules and Omphale, quite! 
said Sir Lorimer. 

The scene grew more and more 
animated as the performers warmed 
to their work. But the bystanders 
even didn’t feel cold ; the air was 
so still and the sun so bright. And 
then there had been a good deal 
of champagne drunk. 

‘Gad, it’s thawing! Sir Giles 
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said, looking at his boots, pre- 
sently. It was, undoubtedly. 

‘I say,’ he went on, ‘I suppose 
they all know the ice ’Il be getting 
very dangerous at the other end, 
where it’s been broken for the 
deer ?” 

*O, yes? one of the Lancers 
answered ; ‘ everybody’s been told 
about that. And, besides, we’ve 
got a rope laid across to stop ’em.’ 

‘How well you skate! young 
Pocock gasped out to his com- 
panion as they came up full-swing 
again, passing Blanche and the 
Major going down. Young Po- 
cock was, as he expressed it, quite 
‘pumped’ with the pace they had 
maintained. 

‘Shall you turn back?” Hermy 
said, wheeling as she spoke. 

‘ By all means,’ replied the flat- 
tered but breathless Pocock. 


‘Don’t tire yourself, Hermy,’ 
Algy said to his cousin, as he went 
by with Belle Bréloques, a London 


guest of the Biddlecombes’ in 
tow. 

‘How well Lady Lysle looks ? 
Belle said, whose ‘ style’ was quite 
different. 

Lady Lysle did look very well. 
If anything, her face was a little 
too flushed, and her eyes a lit- 
tle too bright, her sister thought, 
when she caught another glimpse 
of her. 

‘We'd better not go quite so far 
down this time, I think,’ Pocock 
junior managed to articulate when 
they were about half-way; ‘the 
ice at the other end’s been broke 
for the deer, you see ; and— 

‘Well ? she returned, without 
slackening speed the least. Pocock 
junior didn’t like her tone much. 
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*O, nothing!’ he replied rather 
sulkily ; ‘only it’s rather dangerous, 
that’s all, you know. We went a 
good bit beyond where they put the 
rope down last time.’ 

This was the rope whereof the 
Lancer had made mention to Sir 
Giles. Some enthusiasts had (since 
lunch) found it in the way, and 
abolished it for a board with Dan- 


gerous / chalked up big upon it. 


Hermy laughed. Young Pocock 
liked her laugh less than her tone 
just now. 

‘I suppose as they’ve taken it 
up,’ she said, ‘there’s nothing to 
be afraid of ; but don’t come fur- 
ther than you like.’ 

The youth felt this was scarcely 
fair treatment; but they had al- 
ready passed the warning post, and 
he could feel a most unpleasant 
‘wave’ under his feet. He thought 
she must really believe there was 
no danger. Someone behind them 
shouted. 

‘Don’t you hear?’ young Pocock 
nearly choked himself, in his anxiety 
and breathlessness, to say to her: 
‘ They're calling to us! For God’s 
sake, stop! We're ever so far past 
the safe ice. Don’t you feel—? 

She /eard a sharp sudden crack, 
like the crack of a rifle. Pocock 
junior disappeared. The ice had 
opened its mouth and swallowed 
him up while he was yet speaking. 

She tried to stop. The ice heaved 
in one great grinding throw under 
her. The cruel green water, cold 
as death, surged up with a greedy 
gurgle and caught her, and closed 
over her. With a noise of shouting, 
thin and far away, in her ears ; with 
a wild whirl before her eyes, and a 
wilder cry upon her lips, she sank. 
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Someone heard that cry—his 
own name. He was barely six yards 
from her when she went down. 
He had followed her when 
passed that last time, in a sort of 
nameless dread; had seen her cross 
the ‘ dangerous’ line ; seen all that 
happened. He followed her now. 
A desperate spring, as he felt the 
field splitting up under him, carried 
him clear of the floating blocks 
into the little space of open water. 

Pocock junior reappeared, snort- 
ing like a young sea-horse, and 
buoying himself prudently on one 
of the blocks till aid should come. 

‘There! he spluttered out, as 
Anstruther leaped in ; and pointed 
to a bubbling circle. 

No need to tell him where! In 
a moment he had plunged and 
seized her, and snatched her in his 
strong loving arm from the grip of 


she 


death, and lifted her up to life. 
Saved! Not yet. He knew that. 

Even with the help he might expect 

at hand, it would be no such easy 


matter to save her. He managed 
to reach a tolerably substantial 
mass of loose ice, and supported 
himself and his precious burden 
@ fa Pocock upon it. He looked 
at her. She was dead-white and 
unconscious ; but he felt her heart 
beating under his hand. Then he 
looked round anxiously. They 
were shouting to him from the 
banks, and the upper end of the 
lake, where the ice yet held firm, 
that aid was coming. 

‘I say,’ observed Pocock junior 
from his buoy. The youth was 
perfectly cool now, in more senses 
than one. ‘I say, it’s all right! 
They're bringing the rope.’ 

The fact was, that there had been 
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a frightful confusion and alarm 
when the catastrophe happened ; 
though from the circumstance of 
its happening where it did, no one 
else had got even wet feet. ‘The 
only people who kept their heads 
were old Sir Giles, the soldiers, and 
Blanche Beauregard. 

It was the old squire who remem- 
bered the rope; it was Algy Beau- 
regard who rushed off over very 
delicate ground, and succeeded at 
last in finding it; and it was Blanche 
who, pale, but cool and ready, 
thought of the boat, that was pro- 
bably in the boathouse. Half-a- 
dozen men were there in a mo- 
ment. The door was locked—and 
smashed. There was the boat. A 
shout of triumph arose, that infused 
fresh life into the benumbed Pocock 
junior, whose female relatives were 
gathered together on the bank, un- 
able to do anything for him but 
shriek. 

Presently down came Algy and 
the long-legged cornet, as near the 
edge of the break as they dared. 

* How is she, Hugh? Algy asked, 
coiling the line in hishand. ‘ We'll 
have you both out directly, old 
man?!’ 

‘ Be quick’ Hugh said; and they 
noticed that his voice was strangely 
altered and weak. ‘The 
killing her ; and I can’t hang on to 
this much longer.’ 

The cold was killing him too; 
and besides, to support an uncon- 
scious woman in a soaked velvet 


cold’s 


dress, while one is clad oneself in 

winter garments equally soaked, 

and has, moreover, skates upon 

one’s feet, on a slippery, shifting 

block of floating ice, is exhausting 

work. Strong as he was, the major, 
5 
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as he said, couldn’t have hung on 
much longer. 

Whizz! flew the rope. 
a little short. ‘The people on the 
bank gasped with excitement. 
They could do nothing-—between 
them and the people in the water, 
the ice was even more rotten than 
what had given way. They could 
only look on. More weight even 
where Algy stood would have been 
dangerous. 

Whizz! flew the rope again. It 
fell within reach this time ; Hugh’s 
arm was so numbed that he could 
barely grasp it, but he managed 
to get it between his teeth; and 
still holding the end there, twisted 
it round his wrist. So they hauled 
him and his burden gently towards 
where they stood, till the line 
slipped from his aching hold in 
spite of himself. He struck out 


It fell 


silently, desperately with his one 
free arm, only to bruise it uselessly 
against the sharp edges of the drift 
round him. 
serious indeed. 


It was getting very 
Algy tore off his 
coat, 

‘I’m coming, old boy! he mut- 
tered. 

*So’s the boat ’ cried the long- 
legged cornet. So it was. 

A cheer from the bank ; a crash 
lower down, as the thin ‘skin’ gave 
under the weight ; a furious dash- 
ing of oars in the clogged, half- 
frozen water, and the boat had 
reached them. 

Just in time! Or too late, after 
all? They were all got into the 
boat ; Pocock junior, who had be- 
haved with much matter-of-course 
heroism during the attempted res- 
cue of my lady, not much the 
worse, barring a temporary inca- 


Hermione. 


pacity to make use of any of his 
limbs ; but my lady lay in Hugh 
Anstruther’s arms again like one 
dead. 


PHASE III. 
THAW. 

However, she didn’t die. I 
don’t think she even took any harm 
worth mentioning from her cold 
bath. This was probably owing 
to a medicine Blanche adminis- 
tered while my lady lay slowly 
coming back to life by the fire at 
the lower lodge. It operated so 
wonderfully that she was enabled 
to go back to Fontenel, and, to 
speak the truth, dine. That night 
the sisters had a long talk; and 
that night the long frost broke up, 
and the thaw set in. 

The roads were heavy with cling- 
ing mud, when, in the forenoon of 
the next day, and a warm drizzling 
rain, Algy Beauregard’s mail-phae- 
ton turned sharply out of the bar- 
rack gates, and took the straight 
course to Fontenel. 

‘We sha’n’'t be long spinning 
over, Hugh! the Jehu said to his 
companion. ‘ Moderate your ar- 
dour for twenty minutes, if you can, 
you know. Now, my beauties, fly ? 

The dancing bays did fly. 

‘Gad! Algy said meditatively, 
as they whirled along, ‘ fancy it’s 
being Hermy! I thought, you 
know, it was Blanchie; and told 
Hermy herself it was, too. Put 
my foot in it nicely, as it hap- 
pened.’ 

So Hugh thought; but there was 
a little note he had received just 
half-an-hour ago, in Miss Beaure- 
gard’s writing, lying in his pocket, 
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whereof the whole contents was 
the one word Come/ which told 
him he hadn’t much to fear from 
anything of that sort now.. All 
matl-entendu, or the chance of it, 
was over now for ever. 

However, they had already dis- 
cussed Algy’s not inexcusable mis- 
take. 

‘ But what,’ said that individual 
suddenly, ‘ did you quarrel with 
Hermy about 

‘There was no quarrel. How 
could there be? She married 
Lysle, that’s all.’ 

‘Why? Why did you let her?’ 

‘I fancy Lady Julia meant her 
to.’ 

Algy whistled. 
‘And besides, I was hors-de- 
combat at the time.’ 

Algy whistled louder. 

‘I see it all now,’ he said. 
‘'You’d been wounded in that 
duel with what’s-his-name, the 
Frenchman ; Dyneley told me all 
about that. Without mentioning 
names, of course. And Hermy 
was the woman! And then Algy 
broke his promise, and told Hugh 
what had happened when he had 
related his little anecdote to my 
lady. 

‘And you may depend upon it 
Aunt Julia gave her own version 
of the business,’ he concluded ; 
‘and that’s been the cause of all 
the row.’ 

In his turn, Hugh saw it all then. 

Five minutes later they were at 
Fontenel. Blanche met them in 
the hall. 

‘ That will do!’ she said, as she 
extricated her hand from Sir Olaf’s 
silent clasp. ‘Go and talk to her.’ 

She nodded towards the door of 


the little morning-room. It opened, 
and closed. She and Algy were left 
alone. 

‘You're a nice young woman !’ 
the youth said. 

‘Come into the drawing-room,’ 
Miss Beauregard returned, leading 
the way thither. 

‘I hope you're satisfied with your 
little game,’ Algy observed, drop- 
ping into a chair. 

‘Quite,’ she answered. So she 
was—later. An hour passed; the 
two people in the morning-room 
were talking still. They had so 
much to talk about. We may lis- 
ten to them a little before the cur- 
tain falls upon this winter’s tale. 

‘I saw it all, darling,” Hugh was 
explaining. ‘I came on the ter- 
race just as he had finished speak- 
ing, and I saw him carry off that 
little white glove I would have 
given the whole world for. You 
and he went back to the ball-room 
by the other window; neither of 
you saw me.’ 

‘And what did you think ? 
Hermy asked, looking up into his 
face. 

‘Never mind! It was wrong, 
whatever it was; and it could not 
alter what I felt. You were my 
one love, Hermy; first and last. 
And when d’Ostaing boasted that 
night of— 

‘Yes? she said, her face flush- 
ing ; for he paused here. 

‘And challenged anyone,’ he 
went on, ‘to disprove what he 
had said, I lifted the glove—your 
glove, darling—he had flung down, 
and— 

‘O, Hugh? 

‘ How glad I was to be there to 
do it! Hermy, I have that glove 
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still. Well, of course, that business 
happened then that you heard 
about from Algy.’ 

‘For me! she murmured pas- 
sionately ; ‘for me, who hated 
you!’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘who loved me. 
You loved me then, Hermy ?” 

‘Do you know what they told 
me ?” 

‘Lady Julia? Something bad,’ 
he answered, smiling. 

‘ About Madame de Lausac ? 

‘That! That was clever. D’Os- 
taing and she were notoriously /7és ; 
and, of course, you believed—’ 

‘Can you forgive me? 

There was a pleasant pause while 
he did forgive her. 

‘When you came back,’ she said 
presently, ‘I thought I hated you 
still.’ 

‘In an icy sort of way, of course 
your did. But you rather overdid 
it at times, Hermy, do you know? 
I began to think there might be a 
chance of a thaw. Still, I was puz- 
zled to know w/y you hated me.’ 


Hermione. 


‘ And then,’ she went on, ‘I be- 
gan to think you came here not 
to show you didn’t care for me, 
as I had thought at first, but be- 
cause—’ 

‘I know ” he laughed; ‘Blanche 
—well ? 

‘Of course I hated you all the 
more.’ 

‘ Naturally; and I was too much 
in the dark to help myself.’ 

‘It was only yesterday, Hugh, 
when—when //at happened, that 
I knew—’ 

‘What, my own ?” 

‘That I was your own; that | 
had loved you always.’ 


The clock on the mantelpiece 
struck the half-hour after two. 
The door opened; and Blanche 
—whose very existence the selfish 
pair had forgotten altogether by 
that time—appeared. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
Miss Beauregard said, surveying 
them coolly, ‘perhaps you people 
will be good enough to come to 
luncheon,’ 





PLUNGING, 


Tuat the year ended disastrously 
for the backers of horses, both pri- 
vate intercourse and public an- 
nouncement testify: and although 
the latter is somewhat unscrupu- 
lous in its sources of information, 
and wonderfully indiscriminating 
in the use it makes of it, its startling 
revelations have never met with a 
contradiction. We have no desire 
to usurp the functions of a guide 
to the turf, or to recur to the thrice- 
told tale of the favourites’ defeat 
upon certain ruinous occasions. 
We shall be satisfied if we can fix 
attention upon the fact that the 
present system of gambling is un- 
worthy of members of an asso- 
ciation for the advancement of a 
generous sport, and having for its 
object a great national advantage. 
To talk of the turf coming to an 
end in the present aspect of afiairs, 


in the increase in the number of 


entries, and the undoubted excel- 
lence of the highest class of horses, 
is absurd ; but that it will be bodily 
handed over to the professional 
gamesters—who must then begin to 
live upon one another, the gentle- 
men having nothing more to lose 
—seemsan inevitable result. There 
are now two parties on the turf— 
the layers and the backers; nor 
does it require a conjuror to tell 
which of the two must eventually 
give way, if ‘ plunging’ continue to 
be the fashion. Neither the one 


nor the other have the slightest 
regard for the improvement of the 
breed of horses for general pur 


though interest and competition 


hoses, 


will always prevent any material 
deterioration in the race-horse. 

We have not been indebted to 
the turf for extraordinary sallies of 
wit, or for those appropriate ‘ mots’ 
which emanate more or less from 
associations of every kind ; and of 


which facility the Stock Exchange 
We hear, 
it is true, ofa ‘pony,’ or a ‘monkey,’ 


is a remarkable instance. 

more idea of their 
‘unde derivatur’ than if an ‘ele- 
phant’ stood for a thousand pounds. 
On one occasion only can we con- 


but with no 


gratulate the framer of turf-slang, 
and that is, upon the use of the 
expression ‘plunger.’ It exactly 
describes the unhesitating embarka- 
tion upon a speculation, in which 
he may utterly sink, struggle, half- 
drown, go 
again, or by good luck land, a suc- 


down and come up 
cessful diver, considerably refreshed 
by his amusement. The framers 
of that expression have been some- 
what flattering to the victims of 
misplaced confidence, for on con- 
sulting the original metaphor, the 
chances of safety or profit are far 
greater than in its antetype. 

Now, plungers are of various 
kinds ; and unfortunately the ruin 
that is spread by this indiscriminate 
hardihood is confined to no class 








Go 


or rank of society. If we begin 
at the lowest round of the ladder, 
there are hundreds, almost thou- 
sands, of shackling vagabonds, 
whose first and last plunge was 
made with the pilferings of the till ; 
street Arabs, convicts, the sweep- 
ings of jails, to whom the capabi- 
lity of measuring their depth has 
been denied. Not a town on the 
Continent exists, accessible to dimi- 
nished means, that will not afford 
instances of men whose fatal plunge 
has just enabled them to carry their 
heads above water to the opposite 
shore, to die of inanition; not a 
workhouse in the country that has 
not its worn-out gambler; and 
scarcely a county that does not 
point to the transfer of noble pro- 
perties—the last straw to save a 
plunger from his fate. 
however, seem to be the ordinary 
types of gambling and its results ; 
the true plunger, the growth of the 
last year or two, has more distinc- 
tive characteristics than these. 

The motives with which the 
plunger enters upon his scene of 
excitement are various. It must 
not be supposed that his love of 
sport, or admiration for horseflesh, 
is his highest inducement ; indeed, 
upon some occasions, it seems 
hardly to have entered into his 
mind at all. Ostentatious vanity, 
a fawning adulation of one’s supe- 
riors in rank, a ridiculous imitation 
of fashionable vices, each, accord- 
ing to the position of the plunger, 
will be more probably the exciting 
cause, 


These, 


Very few of these young 
men really love sport for its own 
sake, and would as soon be else- 
where as watching the generous 
struggle and fine horsemanship, 


Plunging. 


but for the damaging stake they 
have on. When betting was more 
moderate, and it was not a ques- 
tion of ‘how long payment might 
be tided off, or ‘by what means it 
could be made,’ there was more 
opportunity for looking to the in- 
terests of the British turf, and less 
temptation to stand in the way of 
its reputation by that laxity of prin- 
ciple with which heavy gambling 
is always associated. 

Is betting .essential to the ex- 
istence or prosperity of the turf? 
This question has been answered in 
the affirmative ; to which theory if 
we assent, it can only be on certain 
grounds. ‘These are, that the turf 
has already fallen into wrong hands ; 
that it is obliged to be regarded as 
a pettifogging business of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, instead of 
being, what it once was, the amuse- 
ment of gentlemen, and the nation- 
al sport of Englishmen ; and that 
there are not more than two or 
three gentlemen left who can afford 
to keep a racehorse to run for the 
stake. Accepting this humiliating 
confession, does it that 
‘plunging’ is an essential to the 
prosperity of the turf? ‘That ten, 
twenty, fifty, a hundred, or a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand pounds 
must be risked on one week’s rac- 
ing to improve the breed of horses, 
or to pay a trainer’s bill? The mo- 
derate scale of wagering, which is 
even now indulged in by some of 
the magnates of the turf, need not 
be stigmatised as gambling at all. 
But when whole estates, with their 
honourable traditions, name, cha- 


follow 


racter, and prestige are to be risk- 
ed on the twisting ofa plate, the 
knowledge of a trainer, or the credit 
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of a jockey, we prefer to preserve 
our English gentleman, even at the 
loss of our preeminence as the first 
horse-masters in the world. 

It is no unedifying conception to 
embody the purely-minded, honour- 
able, generous youth, as he first ap- 
pears on Newmarket Heath, unsus- 
picious, unsuspected ; to watch the 
gradual decay of that healthful spi- 
rit, as it marches pari passu with the 
constantly increasing recklessness 
of your true plunger. How plainly 
we hear the first simple offers of in- 
genuous boyhood to back some- 
thing for a ‘pony; in how short a 
time we become familiarised with 
the stentorian lungs which shout, 
‘ Make it a monkey, my lord,’ and 
‘put it down again if you like ; 
make it even money.’ In how few 
weeks he has learnt to close his 
book on a thousand, regardless that 
that sum multiplied by ten is more 
than the whole fortune of his sisters 
and younger brother, and that the 
second power of that sum includes 
the whole of his own worldly pos- 
sessions. How long, with all he 
has trembling in the balance, does 
it take him to get rid of the stain- 
less armour in which he began the 
fight, for the tarnish, the stains, 
and the dust with which he begins 
to be defiled? We do not mean to 
say that there 2re not many honour- 
able men upon the turf, who would 
shrink from an act of dishonesty 
or wrong in their own persons ; but 
there are very few indeed who are 
not compelled to shut their eyes 
and their mouths to the tricks and 
meannesses of their compeers. 
There is nothing that tends so 
surely or so quickly to demoralise 


and to blunt that fine sense of 


honour which gentlemen boast to 
have, as self-induced poverty in the 
midst of temptation. 

And it is this gradual demorali- 
sation that is at last supplemented 
by the fatal plunge. ‘Then the 
strings are unloosed, and it begins 
to be a matter of something like in- 
difference whether the plunge be 
taken within the bather’s depth, or 
whether he may not be risking 
total annihilation. ‘The plunger’s 
vocabulary includes some very flat- 
tering expressions for some very 
awkward 


transactions ; but we 


hardly know one which carries 
with it a more unpromising sound 
than that of ‘wintering.’ When gen- 
tlemen plunge through the summer 
and autumn, they too frequently re- 
gard as no remote chance the plea- 
sure of wintering upon their credi- 
tors of the ring. The check which 
ready-money payments used to be 
upon reckless gambling, is thus de- 
stroyed, and one of the strongest 
barriers between the plunger and 
his last shilling is broken down. 
There was a time when an honest 
tradesman the 


debt of honour ;: 


was sacrificed to 
necessities of a 
but we have grown wiser or juster 
in our generation, and make them 
both wait our leisure equally. ‘To 
a man whose prospect of pay-day 
is remote, and who, like our friend 
Micawber, has always a probability 
of something ‘turning up” in the 
mean time, a few thousand pounds 
on the wrong side of his account 
can make very little difference. If 
he pay the ring, he can keep his 
friends waiting, and use their money 
for the purchase of some expensive 
yearlings ; or if he pay his friends 
and let the professionals wait, they 
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can well afford it ; and there is al- 
ways the next year’s Derby to fall 
back upon. 

But the end of the plunger draws 
to a close, and a profitable lesson 
may perhaps be learnt from the 
concomitants of his deathbed. The 
grandest cases strike most awe, 
but may have less real terror, as 
they have less sterling retribution. 
There is the inevitable sale of 
highly-bred and extravagantly-pur- 
Mr. Tattersall and 
his rostrum fill a conspicuous place 
in the picture. Thereisthe legal dry- 
nurse, bill-discounter and money- 
lender, into whose hands the glori- 
ous piles that have been bought by 
splendid service to a sovereign and 
a country, are handed over for 
administration—the association of 
whose name with that of the de- 
linquent might bring back to earth 
the ghosts of his indignant ances- 
tors: and there is a name hitherto 
honoured and adorned by the vir- 
tues of progenitors now to be drag- 
ged through the mire by unscrupu- 
lous creditors, or gibbeted by the 
indiscriminating zeal of the lowest 
class of our press. 


chased horses : 


Happier, per- 
haps, after all, is the man who hav- 
ing but a few thousands to lose, 
and no ancestral name or proper- 
ties to boast of, flits across the 
stage, recording in his passage the 
ruin of a mother, a sister, or a 
friend, divides the waters with one 
fatal header, and is lost to the world 
for ever. 

If your plunger were at all times 
a person of retiring habits, the pub- 
licity given to his career would be 
in itself the severest retribution. 
But he is not so; he rather ap- 
proaches the character given by 


Plunging. 


Bacon of the glorious man, ‘the 
scorn of wise men, the admiration 
of fools, the idol of parasites, and 
the slave of his own wants.’ He 
should not, therefore, be averse to 
the notoriety which is given to him. 
If a man be clever enough, or fool 
enough, to write a book, he knows 
well what to expect, and should no 
more shrink from the astute criti- 
cisms of the M— P— than he 
should allow himself to be elated 
by the fulsome praise of the S— 
his book is public pro- 
Upon some such principle 
as this, knowing the characteristics 
of the plunger, and conceiving that 
as soon as a man buys a horse and 
makes a bet he becomes public 
property, .certain of the sporting 
press favours the world with a 
résumé of his employments. Not 
only does he read the amount of 
money he has betted on this or that 
event, and with whom; but the 
shape of his hat, the colour of his 
necktie, his birth, parentage, and 
education, all his antecedents up 
to the day of that fatal plunge, be- 
come food for the gossips of the 
clubs, and the high tea of his mai- 
den aunts in the country. If he 
pay his just debts, he is ‘an honour- 
able, upright man, a credit to the 
name of Englishman; and every 
man who discharges his washer- 
woman’s account weekly may place 
himself in the same category. If 


R— ; 
perty. 


he do not, even the language at 
the command of these gentlemen 
is not strong enough to denounce 
him. ‘The only exception to this 
sweeping censure of his personals 
and his career, is when he may 
be the happy possessor of a title. 


Then Pomponius Ego suddenly 
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discovers that the exemplary plun- 
ger is‘ the most spirited and best 
sportsman we have ever had on the 
turf—free, open, candid, and libe- 
ral to a fault.’ He is the ‘ plucky’ 
Plantagenet, not by any means 
like poor Tomkins, who was sim- 
ply a ‘ plunger,’ but one whom the 
‘public will regret.’ Tomkins ‘ has 
been a mistake; Plantagenet is 
the ‘prince of plungers.’ If there 
were no degradation in store for a 
man, peasant or peer, beyond this, 
we think it should be sufficient to 
deter the world from 
There is a certain portion of the 


plunging. 


sporting press, whose existence was 
called forth and is supported by 
racing alone, that compromises 
for its flattery of great vices by 
knocking down small offenders. 

It has been suggested that for 
this vicious introduction into the 
turf system, the Jockey Club was 
a remedy. We have 
been assured that before the spring 
‘something will be done’ for this 
fatal gambling. Wedo not believe 
it. We believe that the Jockey 
Club would check it if it could, 
and would do all in its power to 
promote a healthy action on the 
turf. But the Jockey Club is, in 
this case, simply impotent. It may 


ourselves 


issue what commands it pleases, it 
may advise what measures it has 
conceived; but it has no more 
power to check this spirit of exces- 
sive gambling, than a policeman 
fast asleep in the Vauxhall station 
has power to prevent a woman 
from taking the fatal plunge on 
Vauxhall bridge. The Jockey Club 
is too late. The evil has gone ahead 
of it; and the only power it can 
exercise is one we strongly recom- 


Let it 
It is one of those insti- 


mend—that of example. 
do that. 
tutions whose moral influence can 
scarcely be estimated on such a 
subject, and whose legal influence 
is of the weakest. What is the 
Jockey Club to do when its own 
members are the offenders? What 
will it do with a spirit of gambling 
so reckless that, before booking a 
bet for a few hundreds, the taker of 
the odds had not even the curiosity 
to inquire the subject of the trans- 
action? Take an ordinary case, far 
more conceivable, and let it sug- 
gest a remedy : 

Smith is a wealthy noodle, of no 
fashion or position, desirous of 
emulating the Duke of Golconda, 
a much wealthier noodle, himself 
jealous of the superior claims of 
the Duke of Potosi to both cha- 
racters. Notoriety is the great 
thing, and there seems no shorter 
way, to brains of this calibre, than 
to make a match for ‘ten thousand 
a side, owners up,’ the last half of 
the Abingdon mile. 
key Club determine that five hun- 
dred shall be the 
which matches 
Newmarket Heath, or wherever 
they have rule or authority. What 
is there to prevent two men from 


But the Joc- 


maximum for 


shull be run on 


betting the odd nine thousand five 
hundred between themselves pri- 
vately, or, what is still worse, going 
to the market for the odds to that 
extent? None Nor 
can any sort of excuse be held out 


whatever. 


by the Jockey Club for interference 
under its present constitution. As 
long as dukes and marquises will 
bet in tens of thousands, there will 
always be Smiths to follow them. 
Our own advice to the Jockey 
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Club may appear singular, but it 
must be remembered that that 
body can only meet the evil, not 
destroy it, by legislation. Let it 
encourage the heavy stakes, as 
owners will gamble, and allow 
matches to be made for any sum 
that the most inveterate plunger 
may desire, fully persuaded that if 
they do desire it, no Jockey Club 
alive can prevent it. It will, at 
least, have this advantage—that 
the money will change from the 
hands of one gentleman to an- 
other, that the race will be fair, 
and that there will be no necessity 
for the backer to accept seven 
thousand to ten from professional 
layers, ‘which probably will be the 
case ifthe event of his having to 
look for his money in the ring. 
This is not an essay on the turf, 
but only on one particular phase 
of it. ‘The propositions most evi- 
dent are, that heavy gambling is 
on the increase, and highly detri- 
mental, not only to the interests of 
sport, not only to individuals, but 
to the people, especially to the 
and the estimation it 


peerage, 





ought to be held in by the middie 
classes ; that the example is most 
pernicious in its effects upon all 
society, and worse than the ready- 
money gambling to which legisla- 
tion has sought to put a stop; that 
it is not like the duel, where legal 
remedies stepped in to aid moral 
influence ; and that on that account 
it behoves the Jockey Club, as a 
body, to exert its influence to de- 
stroy the present combination of 
the professional element against 
the gentleman; that the term 
‘breaking the ring’ is the defini- 
tion of an absurdity further from 
achievement than ever; and that 
of ‘degrading the gentleman,’ the 
description of a process on the 
high road to accomplishment ; 
that example is better than pre- 
cept ; and that if a very small por- 
tion of the press have been instru- 
mental in bolstering up vicious ex- 
citement by flattery, it behoves the 
very large majority to expose in its 
true colours the folly of ‘the plun- 
ger.’ Let us hope for something 
from the dearly-bought experience 
of last year. 
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BY EDMUND YATES, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ BLACK SHEEP,” ETC. 
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Book the Second. 


CHAPTER III. 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


To Herr Boreas was allotted the 
pleasing duty of opening the con- 
cert. ‘The jolly German gentleman, 
neatly and seasonably dressed in 
black, with a large diamond-brooch 
in his plaited shirt-front, and with 
stuffy-looking black-cloth boots 
with shiny tips, opened his big 
chest, and puffed away at his ophi- 
cleide, evoking now the loudest 
and now the softest notes; while 
the crowds kept pouring in to the 
railed-off space, and took theirseats, 
laughing and chattering, and not 
paying the smallest attention to the 
performance. It was a great day 
at the Palace, a day on which great 
people thought it proper to be seen 
there. The little public-houses in 
the neighbourhood were filled with 
resplendent creatures in gorgeous 
liveries, whose employers were 
making their way through nave 
and transept, looking at nothing 
save the other people there, and 
looking at them as though they 
were singular specimens of huma- 
nity specially put out for show. 
In the matter of staring, it must be 
confessed that the other people 
returned the compliment. The 
regular attendants at the Crystal 


Palace are, for the most part, resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood, and 
the neighbouring residents are, for 
the most part, of or belonging to 
the City. 
shares, and sugar; the owners of 


The brokers of stocks, 


Manchester warehouses, the riggers 
of markets, and the projectors of 
companies; the directors of banks, 
and the ‘floaters’ of ‘concerns,’ 
have, many of them, charming 
villas, magnificent mansions, or 
delicious snuggeries at Blackheath, 
Eltham, or Sydenham; and the 
Palace is the great place of resort 
for their wives and daughters, and 
for themselves when the cares of 
business are laid aside. How many 
successful matches, in which money 
has been allied to money, have 
commenced in flirtations by the 
side of the plashing fountains, or in 
the shade of the stunted orange- 
trees! What execution has not 
been done by flashing eyes in the 
central promenade! There, by the 
Dying Gladiator, Lord Claude Vo- 
tate proposed for Miss Meggifer, 
and secured the fortune which 
rescued the Calfington estates from 
his lordship’s creditors; there, be- 
hind the Dancing Faun, Charles 
Partington, of Partington Nephews, 
kissed Minnie Black, daughter of 
Black Brothers—was seen to do it 
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by Mrs. Black, consequently could 
not escape, and thus cemented an 
alliance between those hitherto 
rival houses, considered in Wood- 
street as the Horatii and Curiatii 
of the Berlin-wool trade. Pleasant 
place of decorous festivity and in- 
nocent diversion, whence instruc- 
tion has been completely routed by 
amusement, and where the Assyrian 
gods and the Renaissance friezes 
are deserted for the dancing dogs 
and the Temple of Momus as con- 
structed by Mr. Nelson Lee ! 

By the time that Herr Boreas 
had finished his solo—which was 
not until he had blown all the 
breath out of his body, and was 
apparently on the verge of apo- 
plexy—the audience had taken 
possession of all the seats; and 
as the German gentleman bowed 
himself out of the orchestra, amidst 
a great deal of applause from peo- 
ple who, indeed, could not help 
having heard, but had not paid 
the least attention to him, there 
was a general reference to the pro- 
grammes to see what was coming 
next, then a rustling, a whispering, 
and that curious settling stir which 
electrically runs through an audi- 
ence just before the advent of a 
favourite artist. Gilbert Lloyd, 
not insensible to this, involunta- 
rily looked round from behind the 
pillar by which he was standing 
to the spot where he had seen 
Gertrude, but she was no longer 
there. ‘The next instant thunders 
of applause rang through the build- 
ing as she advanced upon the plat- 
form. She bowed gracefully but 
coldly ; then the conductor waved 
his baton, and dead silence fell 
upon the audience, leaning for- 


ward with outstretched necks to 
catch the first notes of her voice. 
Soft and sweet, clear and trilling, 
comes. the bird-like song, warbled 
without the smallest apparent ei- 
fort, while thrilling the listeners 
to the heart — thrilling Gilbert 
Lloyd, who holds his breath, and 
looks on in rapture. He had heard 
her before, but in Italian opera; 
now she is singing an English bal- 
lad, of no great musical pretension 
indeed, but pretty and sympathetic. 
At the end of the first verse the ap- 
plause burst out in peals on peals; 
and so carried away was Gilbert 
Lloyd, that he found himself join- 
ing in the general feeling—he who 
scarcely knew one note of music 
from another, and who had come 
to the place on a matter of impor- 
tant business. That must stand 
over now, though —he felt that. 
The absconding turfite might go 
to America, or to the deuce, for the 
matter of that; Gilbert Lloyd felt 
it an impossibility to leave the 
place where he then was, and 
tried to cheat himself by pretend- 
ing that it was expedient for his 
own interest that he should keep 
a close watch upon Lord Tice- 
hurst just at that time. That young 
nobleman certainly took no pains 
to conceal his warm admiration for 
Miss Lambert, and his intense de- 
light at her performance. He ap- 
plauded more loudly than anyone 
else, and assumed an attitude of 
rapt attention, which would have 
been highly interesting if it had 
not also been slightly comic. 
When the song ceased, the cries 
for a repetition were loud and uni- 
versal. Gertrude, who had retired, 
again advanced to the front of the 
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orchestra. By an involuntary im- 
pulse, Gilbert Lloyd stepped from 
behind the pillar which had hither- 
to shielded him, and their eyes met 
—met for the first time since he left 
her at the Brighton hotel, on the 
day of Harvey Gore's death. 

A deep flush overspread Gil- 
bert Lloyd’s usually pallid cheeks, 
but Gertrude’s expression did not 
change in the slightest degree. 
Not a trace of the faintest emo- 
tion, even of curiosity, could be 
seen in her face. The conductor 


of the orchestra, just before he 
left her in front of the audience, 
addressed some remark to her; 
and as she replied, Gilbert no- 
ticed that her lips were curling 


with a slight sneer—an expres- 
sion which he fancied he under- 
stood, when the band commenced 
to play an air which even he, all 
unmusical as he was, recognised 
as ‘Home, sweet home.’ But she 
never looked at him again during 
the song, which she sung even 
more sweetly than the first, and 
with a deep pathos that roused 
the audience to enthusiasm. Gil- 
bert Lloyd kept his eyes fixed on 
her, never moving them for an 
instant; and as he marked the 
calm air with which she received 
the public applause, and the grace- 
ful ease of all her movements—as 
he saw how her face, always clear 
cut and classically moulded, had 
ripened in womanly beauty and in- 
tellectual expression—ashe noticed 
the rounded elegance of her figure, 
the tasteful simplicity of her dress 
—and he noticed all these details 
down to the fit of her gloves and 
the colour of her bonnet-strings— 
he raged against himself for hav- 


ing been fool enough to relinquish 
the hold he once had on her. 
Could that hold be reéstablished ? 
If he were again to have an oppor- 
tunity—But while these thoughts 
were passing through his mind, 
Gertrude had finished her song 
and quitted the orchestra, and her 
glance had not fallen on him again. 

Meantime Gilbert Lloyd saw he 
had been noticed by the group 
with whom Miss Lambert had been 
sitting previous to her performance, 
and as Miles Challoner was no 
longer with them he thought it 
better to join the party. His ap- 
pearance amongst them was evi- 
dently a surprise to Lord Tice- 
hurst, who expressed the greatest 
astonishment at his mentor’s find- 
ing any amusement in so slow a 
proceeding as a concert, and who 
grew very red and looked very 
conscious when Gilbert asked him 
what particular charm such an en- 
tertainment could possess for him. 
Lord Sandilands was, as usual in 
his behaviour to Mr. Lloyd, scru- 
pulously polite, but not particularly 
cordial. He had nothing in com- 
mon with Gilbert, detested the 
turf and all its associations, and 
looked on Lord ‘Ticehurst’s turf 
mentor as very little better than 
Lord Ticehurst’s stud-groom. Mr. 
Boulderson Munns still remained 
with them, and intended so to re- 
main. It was part of Mr. Munns’ 
business that he should be seen in 
close and confidential communi- 
cation ‘with two nobs,’ as he ele- 
gantly phrased it, and he took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. No- 
thing pleased him so much as to 
notice when members of the pro- 
menading crowd would elbow each 
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other, look towards him, and whis- 
per together, or when he saw heads 
bent forward and opera-glasses 
pointed in his direction. It was his 
concert, he thought: when Herr Bo- 
reas blew his ophicleide, or Miss 
Lambert sang her song, he felt in- 
clined to place his thumbs in the 
arm-holes of his big white waistcoat, 
and go forward and acknowledge 
the applause. He had done so in 
former years in the transformation- 
scenes of pantomimes, when the 
people called for Scumble the 
scene-painter, and why not now? 


Boreas and the Lambert were 


quite as much his people as Scum- 
ble! Mr. Munns restrained himself, 
however, from motives of policy. 
It was pretty plain to him, as 
he afterwards explained to Mr. 
Duff, that this young swell, this 
Ticehurst, was dead spoons on 


the Lambert ; and as he had no 
end of money, and was good for 
a box every night, and perhaps 
something more if the screw were 
properly put on, it would be best to 
make it all sugar for em. With 
this laudable intent he commenced 
talking loudly to Lord Ticehurst 
of Miss Lambert's attractions, and 
did not suffer himself to be inter- 
rupted for more than a minute by 
Lloyd’s arrival. 

* As I was telling you, my lord,’ 
he recommenced, ‘she’s a wonder, 
this—this young lady—a wonder, 
and nothing but it! Not merely 
for the hit she’s made, though it’s a 
great go, and I don’t mean to deny 
it; but I don’t go by the public, I 
know too much of them. Why, 
Lord Sandilands here, he remem- 
bers when— Well, it’s no good 
going into that; lots of them we’ve 


seen in our time, and then, after a 
season or two, all dickey! regular 
frost! But there’s something very 
different from that with Miss Lam- 
bert—so quiet, and so quite the 
lady; none of your flaring up, 
and ballyragging the people about. 
Why Miss Murch, our wardrobe- 
woman, said to me only last night, 
that she only wished the other 
prima donnas were like her—won’t 
wear this, and won’t wear that 

How d’ye do, Mr. Lloyd? I was 
talking to his lordship of Miss 
Lambert, who’s just been singing, 
and saying what a stunner she was. 
Now, if you’ve got a filly to name 
—one that’s likely to be something, 
and do something, you know—you 
should call her Grace Lambert—’ 

‘No, I think not; not quite that, 
Mr. Munns!’ interposed Lord 
Ticehurst ; ‘ that’s scarcely the kind 
of compliment I should care to pay 
to Miss Lambert.’ 

‘You may depend upon it that 
it’s one which, if Miss Lambert had 
the option, she would scarcely care 
to accept, my lord,’ said Lord 
Sandilands tartly ; ‘ however, there 
she is to answer for herself; and 
he pointed through the glass to the 
garden, where Gertrude was seen 
walking with Mrs. Bloxam. There 
was an evident intention on the 
part of all composing the group to 
join them, and seeing this Gilbert 
Lloyd would have withdrawn; but 
Lord Ticehurst took him by the 
arm, and saying, ‘ I’ve long wanted 
to introduce you to Miss Lambert, 
old fellow, and now you can’t pos- 
sibly escape,’ led the way. 

If he were ever again to have 
an opportunity! Had that oppor- 
tunity then come? Was his never- 
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tailing luck holding by him still, 
and giving him this chance of re- 
trieving the blunder he had made 
in the Brighton hotel? He thought 
so. His breath came short and 
thick as he nerved himself for the 
meeting. He saw her as she and 
Mrs. Bloxam strolled before them up 
the garden-walk, noticed the swim- 
ming ease of her gait, the fall of 
her black-lace cloak, as it hung 
from her shoulders, the graceful 
pose of her head. She turned, he 
heard the sound of her approach- 
ing feet, he felt her presence close 
opposite to him, he heard Lord 
Ticehurst’s voice repeating the set 
formula of introduction, but he 
saw nothing until he looked up to 
catch the faintest inclination of 
Gertrude’s head, and to see her 
face colder, more set, more rigid 
than ever. Neither spoke; and 
the silence was becoming awk- 
ward, when Lord Ticehurst said, 
‘I imagine you must have heard 
me speak of my friend Lloyd, Miss 
Lambert ? Good enough to man- 
age my racing matters for me, and 
to manage them deuced well—with 
the greatest talent and skill, and 
all that kind of thing. Not in 
your line, I know, Miss Lambert ; 
but still—still— and his lord- 
ship’s eloquence failed him, and he 
broke down. 

Again neither of them spoke, 
but Gilbert Lloyd looked up from 
under his brow, and saw the stony 
glance which Gertrude cast upon 
him for an instant, then turned to 
Mrs. Bloxam, and suggested that 
they should return to the concert- 
room, where she would speedily 
be wanted. Lord Sandilands was 
at her right hand, Lord Ticehurst 
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on the other side of Mrs. Bloxam. 
Mr. Munns preceded them, and 
caused a great sensation, on which 
he had reckoned, when he flung 
open the door and ostentatiously 
ushered them into the building ; 
but Gilbert Lloyd walked slowly 
behind, his hands plunged into 
his pockets, and his face—there 
was no one to heed him, no reason 
for him to don an unnatural expres- 
sion-—savage, set, and careworn. 
So it had come at last, he thought. 
They had met, after so long an es- 
trangement ; and that was to be the 
end of the meeting. No recogni- 
tion—he had not expected that— 
no public recognition, no hint that 
they had ever been anything to 
each other. He recollected the 
words that he had addressed to 
her on their parting ; they came 
surging up and ringing in his ears : 
‘It is not very likely that we shall 
ever run across each other’s path 
in the future, but if we do, we meet 
as entire strangers ; and the fact of 
our having been anything to one 
another must never be brought for- 
ward to prejudice any scheme in 
which either of us may be en- 
gaged.’ Memory brought before 
him the dingy cold room of the 
second-rate hotel, with the dying 
sunlight streaking its discoloured 
walls, in which these words had 
been spoken ; brought before him 
the slight figure and the deadly 
pallid face of the girl as she list- 
ened to them, and acquiesced in 
their verdict. In that verdict she 
acquiesced still, was acting up to 
its spirit, to its very letter. It was 
his proposition to leave her alone 
and unfettered ‘in any scheme in 
which she might be engaged.’ The 
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fooling, the enslavement of this 
idiot Ticehurst, who was a mere 
tool in his hands, was the game 
which she was now playing, at 
which he was to look on help- 
lessly, having himself spoken the 
words which rendered her inde- 
pendent of his control. 

And she, how did she take it? 
Calmly enough ; but not so calmly 
as Gilbert Lloyd supposed. She 
had never gone in for much feel- 
ing, and whatever she had was 
now completely at her command, 
far more completely even than 
when she last had parted from 
her husband. Moreover, while 


Gilbert had utterly given himself 
up to the business of his turf pro- 
fession, resolutely refusing to think 
of his wife, or to acknowledge to 
himself that there was ever a pos- 
sibility of their again being brought 


into contact, the chance of such a 
meeting had often occurred to Ger- 
trude, and the manner in which she 
would demean herself, should the 
occasion arise, had been thought 
over by her and settled in her 
mind. And now that it had arisen, 
so far as her outward demeanour 
was concerned, she had behaved 
herself exactly as she had always 
proposed. And her facial control 
was such, that no one looking at 
her could have an inkling of what 
was passing in her mind, which was 
fortunate on this occasion, for she 
was considerably more disturbed 
than she had expected. The first 
sight of her husband was a com- 
plete shock to her, and it was only 
by the exercise of the greatest pre- 
sence of mind that she prevented 
herself from betraying her pertur- 
bation. When the first shock was 
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past—and she owed it to the strict 
discipline of professional  train- 
ing that she was enabled to get 
over it so quickly—her thoughts re- 
verted to the subject, and she was 
able to discuss it calmly with her- 
self. What brought Gilbert Lloyd 
to that place? She knew him well 
enough to feel sure that there must 
have been some strong inducement, 
and what could that be? Gilbert 
was /#é with Lord Ticehurst ; and 
that that full-flavoured young noble- 
man was considerably in' love with 
her, Gertrude had never attempted 
to disguise from herself ; but what 
could that matter to the man from 
whom she had been so long es- 
tranged, and who had never shown 
the smallest interest in her pro- 
ceedings during that long estrange- 
ment? The possibility of a desire 
on Gilbert’s part to negotiate for a 
renewal of intimacy crossed her 
mind for an instant, but was at 
once rejected ; and not even for an 
instant did she imagine the desire 
for such a proceeding was based 
on anything but motives of policy. 
And, after all, what did it matter 
toher? Toher Gilbert Lloyd was 
dead and buried, she had nothing 
to look for at his hands, nothing to 
fear from him—her lip curled as 
she recollected that; she would 
dismiss him entirely from her 
thoughts, she would—what could 
have brought him to that concert, 
of all places in the world ? It might 
be useful to know something of 
his mode of life. She would lead 
Lady Carabas to talk of him; the 
marchioness would be only too 
happy to dilate on such a subject. 

By the time Miss Lambert was 
to sing again, she had quite made 
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up her mind on this point, and the 
sight of Gilbert Lloyd, Alanté “a, 
did not cause her the slightest 
emotion. He stood as one rapt, 
fascinated by her beauty, drinking- 
in her voice, with one constant 
idea beating in his brain :—Was 
the past irrevocable? could not 
the The 
power he had had in the old days 
remained to him still ; he had but 


mischief be undone? 


to exercise it, and all would be 
right again. True that just then 
she had rebuffed him ; but that was 
her way, always had been; she 
had always piqued herself upon 
her pride, and after that had had 
its fling he should be able to do 
with her as he liked. 
bert full song as these 
thoughts passed through Gilbert 


Miss Lam- 
was in 


Lloyd’s mind, when suddenly she 
changed colour, a transient flush 
overspread her face, dying away 
again almost instantaneously. At 
the same instant, Gilbert Lloyd 
turned swiftly round in the direc- 
tion in which he had noticed her 
glance fall, and saw Miles Chal- 
loner, who had recently entered 
and dropped into a chair just be- 
hind Lord Sandilands’ seat. No 
doubt of it, no doubt of it; her 
selfcommand was so shaken that 
her voice faltered for an instant, 
and he—look at his eyes, fastened 
on her face with a look of perfect 
love and trust, and it was impos- 
sible to doubt the position. Lloyd’s 
heart sunk within him at the sight, 
and a bitter oath was rising to his 
lips, and would have found utter- 
ance, when he felt his arm pressed, 
and looking round, saw Tommy 
Toshington, of the clubs, standing 
behind him. Mr. Toshington had 
VoL. 


a light 
looked 
winked 


on a new and curly wig, 
high muslin cravat, and 
bland and amiable. He 
affably at Lloyd, and laying his 
finger lightly against his nose, said, 
‘You're wrong, my dear boy ;— 
it’s all right! Mr. Gilbert Lloyd 
shortly bade his friend not to be 
an ass, but if he had anything 
to say, to out with it. Nothing 
abashed at the strength of Gilbert’s 
language, Tommy said, 

‘ My dear fellow, I mean exactly 
what I say; you're under a mis- 
take, while all the time it’s all right 
for vou / 

‘What's all right for me ?—with 
whom ?—where ?” 

‘There ! said Tommy Toshing- 
ton, wagging his new wig and. his 
curly-brimmed hat in the direction 
where Lord Ticehurst was sitting : 
‘his lordship is ewtété with a cer- 
tain warbler, eh? Fourth finger of 
the left hand—death do 
and all that sort of thing, eh? 
That wouldn’t suit your book, I 
should think —have to give up 
your rooms ; she persuade him to 
cut the turf, go to church, and that 
kind of thing. Don’t you be afraid, 
my boy ; I know the world better 


Is part, 


than you, and that'll never come 
off 

‘You think not ?’ asked Gilbert. 

‘I'm sure not,’ replied Tommy. 
‘Look here; he'd like it fast enough. 
Etchingham would marry her to 
morrow if he got the chance ; but 
she’s full of pluck and spirit, and 
How do 


cares for 


don't care a bit for him. 
I know? 
somebody else. How do I know 
that? My dear fellow, don’t I 
know everything ? What used the 


Because she 


‘ 


old Dook to say, “Ask Toshington, 


G 
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he'll know; he knows everything, 
Tommy does.” And he didn’t 
make many mistakes, the old 
Dook.’ 

‘Perhaps you know who is the 
“somebody” else for whom the 
lady cares ?’ said Gilbert, an evil 
light dawning in his face, and his 
lips involuntarily tightening as he 
put the question. 

* Of course I do! said Tommy, 
with a crisp little laugh; ‘keep my 
eyes open, see everything ; see! 
‘em together lots of times—Cara- 
bas House, Lady Lowndes’, and 
lots of places. You know him, I 
should think; tall man from Glou- 
cestershire — big beard — Chalde- 
cott—some name like that ! 

This time the oath broke from 
Lloyd’s lips unchecked. He turn- 
ed rapidly on his heel, and strode 
away. 

‘Devilish ill-bred young man 
that,’ said old Toshington, looking 
after him ; ‘dammy, there’s no man- 
ners left in the men of the present 
day!’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
PURSUIT. 


Tue clearance effected under the 
superintendence of the Office of 
Works, for the amalgamation un- 
der one roof of the various Courts 
of Law, has carried away a large 
portion of Clement’s Inn, and has 
obliterated the pillared entrance to 
that dusky but genial home of the 
shady and impecunious. In the 
days of our story, however, Inn and 
entrance were still there; the for- 
mer tenanted by human sheep of 
various degrees of blackness—roi- 
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stering government-office clerks, 
with the Insolvent Court—which 
at the outset of their career had 
been but a light cloud as small as 
a man’s hand, but which year by 
year had assumed larger and more 
definite proportions—ever lower- 
ing over them ; third-rate attorneys, 
who combined law with discount, 
‘doing’ little bills for ten and 
twenty pounds with the afore- 
named government clerks, and 
carefully putting in an appearance 
at Somerset House on pay-days 
to receive their money, or the re- 
fresher which was to induce the 
withholding of the document—it 
is always ‘a document’—until an- 
other quarter had elapsed ; agents 
for companies of all kinds of limit- 
ed and unlimited liability; news- 
paper writers obliged to have cheap 
chambers in the neighbourhood of 
their offices ; foreigners represent- 
ing continental firms, and wanting 
a cheap and quasi-respectable ad- 
dress ; an actor or two, a score of 
needy men-about-town, and a few 
Jews. Round the pillars seethed 
and bubbled a scum of human- 
ity of the nastiest kind—vendors 
of the fried fish and the pickled 
whelk, boot-blackers of abnormal- 
ly horrid appearance ; and emaci- 
ated children from the neighbour- 
ing Clare Market and the adjoining 
courts, thieves and impostors from 
their infancy, hung about the cab- 
rank, and added to the general 
filth and squalor. A pleasant Slough 
of Despond, that little spot, now 
standing bare and cleared, sur- 
rounded by the balmy Holywell, 
the virtuous Wych, with Drury 
Lane running from it at right-an- 
gles, and the dirtiest corner of the 
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great legal cobweb of courts and 
alleys at its back. 

It was a hot morning in July 
when a cab drew up at the pillars, 
and Gilbert Lloyd jumped out, paid 
the driver, and made his way into 
the Inn. The exhalations from the 
barrows of the fried-fish vendors 
were potent, and the change to 
the faint, sickly perfume of the 
West-Indian pine-apple, tastefully 
arranged in slices on an open bar- 
row which blocked the immediate 
thoroughfare, was scarcely refresh- 
ing. Perhaps in July the second- 
hand garments, even the uniforms, 
which the Jewish gentlemen who 
deal in such trophies hang up at 
the entrances of their warehouses, 
are a thought stronger in flavour 
than in the winter ; and a fifth-hand 
portmanteau, which has seen a 
great deal of service under various 
owners, is apt, under the influence 
of the sun, to suggest its presence. 
But Gilbert Lloyd paid no heed 
to anything of this kind ; he had 
roughed it too long to care for 
what came between the wind and 
his nobility; not being a literary 
photographer on the look-out for 
‘character,’ he paid no attention 
to any of the surroundings, but 
went straight on, making his way 
through the jostling crowd until he 
arrived at a door, on the posts of 
which was painted ‘Gammidge’s 
Private- Inquiry Office, ground- 
floor.’ A further reference to the 
right-hand door of the first-floor 
discovered a still more elaborate 
placard, announcing that ‘ Nichs. 
Gammidge, many years in the 
detective police, undertook in- 
quiries of a private and confiden- 
tial nature; agents all over the 


Continent ; strictest secrecy ob- 
served; divorce particu- 
larly attended to ; ring right-hand 
bell; and no connection with 
foreign impostors trading on N. 
G.’s new invention.’ 

Gilbert Lloyd with some diffi- 


cases 


culty —for in the dingy passage 
there was but little light even on 
that bright summer morning—read 
this description, and in obedience 
to its suggestion pulled the right- 
hand bell. The sound of the bell, 
vibrating loudly, apparently had 
the effect of putting a sudden stop 
to a muttered conversation of a 
groaning character, which had 
been dimly audible ; the door was 
opened by a spring from the in- 
side, and Gilbert entered. He 
found himself in a low-ceilinged 
dirty room, with no other furni- 
ture than a couple of chairs and 
a very rickety deal table. The 
windows were covered more than 
half-way up with blinds improvised 
out of old newspapers; a clock 
with one hand was on the wall; 
an almanac, much ink-scored and 
pin-marked, stood on the mantel- 
shelf; and a limp map of Great 
Britain, evidently torn out of an 
ancient Bradshaw, was pinned be- 
hind the door. At first, on enter- 
ing, Gilbert Lloyd thought himself 
the sole occupant of the room ; but 
when his eyes had become accus- 
tomed to the partial darkness, he 
discovered someone rubbing him- 
self against the wall at the oppo- 
site end of the room, and apparently 
trying to squeeze himself through 
into the next house. A little hard 
looking at and careful study made 
him out a very thin, small, white- 


faced young man, with hollow 
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cheeks, a sharp face, and a keen 
restless eye. As Gilbert’s glance 
fell on him, or rather, as he seemed 
to feel it fall on him, he shook him- 
self with an odd restless motion, 
as though to endeavour to get rid 
of some spell of fascination, but 
evidently desired to keep as much 
as possible in the background. The 
groaning, smothered conversation 
meanwhile had recommenced in 
another quarter, and Gilbert, look- 
ing round, noticed a door evidently 
leading into an inner room. 

‘Is this Mr. Gammidge’s office ?” 
he asked abruptly of the white- 
faced young man. 

The white-faced young man gave 
a sudden start, as though a pin had 
been run into him, but never spoke. 

‘Mr. Gammidge’s office—is this 
Mr. Gammidge’s office? repeated 
Gilbert. 

* I—I believe so,’ said the white- 


faced young man, taken aback by 
the sharpness of the key in which 


the inquiry was made. ‘Ihaveno 
reason to think it’s not.’ 

‘Where is Mr. Gammidge ?” 

‘Not in! Wonderfully sharp 
and pert came this reply ; constant 
lying in one groove oils the tongue 
so splendidly. 

‘Not in?’ echoed Gilbert half 
savagely. 

‘Not in! Sure to be in later in 
the day. Got most important busi- 
ness on just now for—’ 

‘Stow it! The words came not 
from the white-faced young man, 
nor from Gilbert, but yet they were 
perfectly audible. 

On hearing them, the white-faced 
young man became silent at once, 
and Gilbert looked round in amaze- 


Y 


ment. The muttered groans be- 
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came fainter, a sound as of clinking 
money was heard, then as of the 
opening of a door, the farewell of 
a gruff voice, the departure of a 
thick pair of boots ; then one door 
slammed, and the inner door, which 
Gilbert had noticed on his first 
entrance, opened, and a man stood 
in the doorway with a beckoning 
forefinger. 

A short stout man in a brown 
wig, with a fat unintelligent face, 
with heavy pendulous cheeks and 
a great jowl, and a round stupid 
chin, but with an eye like a beryl 
—small, bright, and luminous; a 
man with just sufficient intelli- 
gence to know that he was con- 
siderably overrated, and that the 
best chance for him in keeping up 
the deception lay in affectation of 
deepest mystery, and in saying as 
little as possible. Mr. Gammidge 
had been made a hero in certain 
police-cases during his professional 
career, by two or three ‘ gentlemen 
of the press,’ who had described a 
few of his peculiarities—a peculiar 
roll of his head, a sonorous man- 
ner of taking snuff, a half-crow of 
triumph in his throat when he 
thought he saw his way out of 
a complication — in their various 
organs. Henceforth these peculi- 
arities were his stock-in-trade, and 
he relied upon them for all his 
great personal effects. 

When Gilbert Lloyd obeyed the 
influence of the beckoning fore- 
finger, he passed through the door 
of communication between the in- 
ner and outer rooms, and found 
himself in an apartment smaller 
and not less dingy than that he 
had left. In the middle of it was 
a large desk, on which were a huge 
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leaden inkstand, a few worn quill- 
pens, and a very inky blotting-pad. 
Sentinel on one flank stood a big 
swollen Post-office Directory, two 
years old; sentinel on the other, a 
stumpy manuscript volume in a 
loose binding, labeiled ‘Cases.’ 
The walls blossomed with bills offer- 
ing large sums as rewards for infor- 
mation to be given respecting per- 
sons who had absconded; and on 
a disused and paralytic green-cloth 
screen, standing in a helpless atti- 
tude close by the desk, was pinned 
a bill, setting forth the Sessions of 
the Central Criminal Court for the 
year, with the dates on which Mr. 
Gammidge was engaged in any of 
the trials pending distinguished by 
a broad cross with a black-lead 
pencil. 

As soon as Gilbert Lloyd had 
entered the room, Mr. Gammidge 
closed the door carefully behind 
him, and placing himself in front 
of him, indulged him with the 
peculiar roll of the head, while he 
took a sonorous pinch of snuff, 
and said in a thick confidential 
voice, ‘ Now, captin ?’ 

‘I’m no captain,’ said Lloyd 
shortly, ‘and you don’t recollect 
me; though you're ready to swear 
you do, and though I have em- 
ployed you before this.’ 

Lloyd paused here for a mo- 
ment; but as Mr. Gammidge merely 
looked at him helplessly, and mut- 
tered under his breath something 
about ‘such a many gents,’ he 
went on. 

‘ My name is Gilbert Lloyd. I 
manage Lord Ticehurst’s racing- 
matters for him ; and last year I 
employed you to look after one 
of our boys, who we thought was 


4o 
going 


now ?” 


wrong ; do you recollect 


* Perfectly,’ said Mr. Gammidge, 
brightening. ‘Boy had been laid 
hold of by a tout from a sporting- 
paper, who was practisin’ on him 
through his father, given to drink, 
and his sister, on ’oom the tout 
was supposed to be sweet.’ 

‘Exactly ; well, you found that 
out clearly enough, and got us all 
the information required. Now I 
want you again.’ 

‘More boys goin’ wrong, sir? 
asked Mr. Gammidge. ‘They're 
the out-and-outest young scamps ; 
they’re that precocious and know- 
in’— 

‘It’s not a boy that I want to 
know about this time,’ said Lloyd, 
checking the flow of his compa- 
nion’s eloquence ; ‘it’s a woman.’ 

‘ That’s more in my way ; three- 
fourths of my business is connect- 
ed with them. Did you ’appen 
to take any notice of the young 
man in that room 
through ? 
in London. 


as you came 
He’s the best “nose” 

Find out anything. 
Lor bless you, that young man 
have been in more divorce cases 
then the Serjeant himself. He can 
hide behind a walking-stick, and 
see through the pipe of a Chubb’s 
latch-key. There’s nothing like 
him in London.’ 

‘Put him on to my business at 
once, then. Look at this card.’ 
Mr. Gammidge produced a large 
pair of tortoiseshell-rimmed double 
eye-glasses, and proceeded to make 
an elaborate investigation. ‘ You 
know the name? I thought so. 
Now, your man must keep account 
of everyone who goes in here by 
day or night, so long as she’s at 
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home ; and when she goes out he 
must follow her, and, so far as he 
can, find out who speaks to her, 
and where. There is a five-pound 
note to begin with. You under- 
stand ? 

‘You may look upon it as good 
as done, sir,’ said Mr. Gammidge, 
commencing to make a memoran- 
dum of the number and date of 
the bank-note in his pocket-book, 
‘and to let you know at the old 
address ?” 

‘No; when he has anything to 
tell, drop me a line, and I'll meet 
him here. Good day.’ 





The white-faced young man, en- 
tering fully into his new occupa- 
tion, speedily deserved the enco- 
miastic remarks which had been 
lavished upon him by his principal, 
and in a short time Mr. Lloyd was 
furnished with full information as 
to the personal appearance of the 
various visitors at the Bayswater 
villa, and of the friends whom Miss 
Lambert was in the habit of meet- 
ing away from her home. In both 
these categories Gilbert Lloyd 
found, as he had expected to find, 
a very accurate representation of 
Miles Challoner. The information, 
all expected as it was, irritated and 
chafed him; and he gave up a whole 
day to considering how he could 
best put a stop to the ripening in- 
timacy between Miles and Ger- 
trude, or, at all events, weaken it. 
Finally, he decided on paying a 
visit to Mrs. Bloxam, and seeing 
whether she could not be fright- 
ened with a suspicion, perfectly 
undefined, of something horrible 
and mysterious which would take 
place if the intimacy were per- 
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Ac- 


mitted to go on unchecked. 
cordingly, upon a day when the 
white-faced young man had ascer- 
tained that Miss Lambert would 
be for some time absent from home, 
Mr. Lloyd presented himself at the 
Bayswater villa, and, without send- 
ing in his name, followed the ser- 
vant into the room where Mrs. 
Bloxam was seated. At first sight 
of the man who had dared in for- 
mer days to invade the sanctity of 
her sheepfold and carry off one of 
her pet lambs, the old lady was ex- 
ceedingly indignant, and her first 
impulse was to order the intruder 
to leave the house; but a mo- 
ment’s reflection convinced her 
that as he yet had the power of 
being exceedingly dangerous to 
Gertrude, or, at all events, of caus- 
ing her the greatest annoyance, 
it would be better to temporise. 
She therefore listened to all Gil- 
bert Lloyd’s bland assurances that, 
although there was an unfortunate 
estrangement between his wife and 
himself, he took the greatest in- 
terest in her career, and it was 
purely as a matter of friendship 
that he had come to warn her, 
through her ablest and best friend, 
of the danger she incurred in form- 
ing acertain acquaintance. So well 
did Mrs. Bloxam play her listen- 
ing part, and so earnest was she 
in her thanks to her informant, that 
even the rwsé turfite was taken in, 
and went away convinced that he 
had made his cou. 

A few days afterwards he called 
again, and this time asked for Miss 
Lambert. The servant said that 
Miss Lambert was out. For Mrs. 
Bloxam: Mrs. Bloxam was out. 
Gilbert Lloyd then took out a card 
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and handed it to the servant, beg- 
ging her to give it to her mistress ; 
but the servant, just glancing at 
it, handed it back, saying she had 
strict orders, in case the gentle- 
man bearing that name ever called 
again, to refuse him admittance, 
and to return his card. 


CHAPTER V. 
REBUFFED. 

THE cool determination of Ger- 
trude’s conduct, the resolution 
which did not shrink from a pro- 
ceeding calculated to excite at 
least observation by her servants, 
took Gilbert Lloyd completely by 
surprise. Concealing, by a despe- 
rate effort, the passion of anger 
which flamed up in him, he turned 
away from the door, and got into 
the hansom awaiting him; but when 
quite out of sight of the gilded- 
bronze gates, and the miniature 
plantation of the Bayswater villa, 
he stopped the cab, got out, and 
pulling his hat down over his brow, 
walked on rapidly, in a mood 
strange indeed to his calculating 
and self-contained nature. 

By what fatality had this woman 
once more turned up in his life— 
this woman of whom he was well 
rid, his marriage with whom had 
been a mistake—a failure—and his 
parting with whom had been the 
commencement of a new and de- 
cidedly fortunate era in his life? 
His thoughts were in a whirl, and 
for a time resisted his attempts 
to reduce them to order and se- 
quence. The physical convul- 
sion of rage claimed to have its way 
first, and had it. He had known 
that feeling many times in his 


life—the maddening anger which 
turns the face white and the lips 
livid, which makes the heart beat 
with suffocating throbs, and dims 
the sight. He knew all about that, 
and he had to bear it now, and to 
bear it in silence, without the relief 
of speech, with only the aid of 
solitude. He could not swear at 
Gertrude now, as he had done 
many a time when annoyance had 
come to him through her; he could 
not insult, threaten, strike her now; 
and much of the fury he felt was 
due to the powerlessness which 
drove him nearly mad, and which 
was his own doing. Ay, that was 
the worst of it, the least endurable 
part of the wrath which raged within 
him. This woman, who had been 
in his power, and had been made 
to experience the full significance 
of her position; who had loved him 
once, and of whom he had wearied, 
as it was in his nature to weary of 
any desired object when attained, 
—this woman held him in supreme 
indifference and contempt, and set 
him at naught without fear or hesi- 
tation. In the force and irration- 
ality of his anger, he forgot that 
she was acting quite within the 
letter and the spirit of the con- 
vention made between them ; that 
he it was who had abandoned its 
spirit at almost the first sight of her, 
and had now received a humiliat- 
ing check in endeavouring to vio- 
late its letter. For a long time his 
anger was blind, fierce, and unrea- 
soning—directed almost as much 
against himself as against Gertrude 
—his wife! his wife! as he called 
her a hundred times over, in the 
vain assertion of a position which 
he had voluntarily abdicated, and 
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which he knew, in the bottom of 
his angry heart—even while the 
anger seethed within it—he would 


not be prepared to resume, were 
the opportunity afforded him, But 
as he walked on and on, getting 
by degrees into outlying regions of 
the far west—almost as little known 
to him as California — the habit 
of calculation, of arranging his 
thoughts, of (metaphorically) lay- 
ing his hand on the exact process 
or combination which he required 
—a faculty and habit of which he 
felt the value every day—resumed 
its sway over him, and he no longer 
raged blindly about what had hap- 
pened, but set himself to think it 
out. This, then, was a parti pris 
on the part of Gertrude ; this, then, 
was a game in which he was her 
adversary—with a purpose to gain; 
she—his, with nothing in view but 
his defeat. Her cards were reso- 
lute ignoring of his existence; the 
absolute and inexorable adherence 
to the agreement made between 
them at Brighton. His cards were 
persistent following and watching 
of her, which the coincidences of 
his position and the facility with 
which he could make her circle of 
acquaintance his, added to the exi- 
gencies of her professional career, 
which she could not control, how- 
ever unwelcome they might be, 
rendered easy of playing. The 
next question was, what end did 
he propose to himself in this sud- 
den revulsion of feeling, this sud- 
den irruption into his prosperous 
and pleasant life of an element 
which he had hoped, intended, and 
believed to be banished from it for 
ever? This question he could not 
answer clearly. The mists of anger 
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and jealousy arose between him 
and the outline of his purpose. 
Was it to undo the past? Was 
it to woo and win once more this 
woman, whom he had driven away 
from him, and who had just 
made evident to him the weak- 
ness of his determination and the 
strength of her own? Was it to 
put himself entirely and unre- 
servedly under the yoke of her 
power, from whose possible impo- 
sition he had been glad to escape 
by the final expedient to which he 
had resorted? Had he any such 
rash, insane notion as this in his 
thoughts? He did not know, he 
was not certain; he was not sure of 
anything but this — that Gertrude 
had refused to see him, and that 
he was resolved she should, come 
what might; she should not carry 
that point, she should not have the 
triumph at once of fidelity to their 
strange unnatural compact on her 
own part, and of having forced him 
to break it on his. He had dis- 
missed her easily enough from his 
thoughts, but he could not dismiss 
her from them now; she kept pos- 
session of them now, in the pride 
of her beauty—how handsome she 
was! he had never supposed she 
would have grown into such com- 
manding, self-possessed beauty as 
hers was now—and in the triumph 
of her talent—as she had never 
done since the brief earliest days 
of their disastrous marriage. Gil- 
bert Lloyd was a man on whom 
success of any kind produced a 
strong impression. It counted for 
much in the rekindling of his for- 
mer passion for Gertrude that she 
was now a successful artist, her sup- 
posed name in everyone’s mouth, 
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holding her own before the world, 
a woman with a position, an ¢- 
tourage, and an independent ca- 
reer. His thoughts wandered away 
among scenes which he had long 
forgotten, in which she was the 
central figure, and into imaginary 
pictures of her present life; and he 
repeated over and over again, with 
rage—waxing dull by this time— 
‘But she is my wife! she is my 
wife! no matter what she chooses 
to do, no matter how she chooses 
to act towards me, she is my wile ! 
I have only to declare it if I choose.’ 
And the consequences to which 
she, judging by her present con- 
duct, would probably be entirely 
indifferent — was he prepared to 
face them? He could not answer 
this question either; he was not 
yet cool-headed enough to esti- 
mate them aright. 

A devouring curiosity concern- 
ing Gertrude took possession of 
him—a craving eagerness to know 
what were her movements, who 
were her associates, how she lived ; 
even the disposition of the rooms 
in her house, and her domestic re- 
lations. ‘The absolute ignorance 
of all these things in which he re- 
mained, though his imperious will 
demanded to be informed of them, 
exasperated him; and with his 
fruitless anger there was mingled 
a grim humour, as he thought of 
the scenes through which they had 
passed together, as he recalled Ger- 
trude in the intimacy of their do- 
mestic life. And now he was the 
one person in the world from whom 


she concealed herself, the one per- 
son shut out from her by a barrier 
erected by her inflexible will. Was 


he? Time would tell. He had not 
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been ignorant during the sometimes 
stormy, sometimes gay and care- 
less, but always unsatisfactory, pe- 
riod which preceded their separa- 
tion, that he was by no means so 
indifferent to Gertrude as she was 
to him. On the contrary, he had 
realised that clearly and plainly, 
and it had sharpened his anger 
her and hardened his 
heart in the hour of their parting ; 


towards 


and he had hated her then, and 
chafed under the knowledge that 
she did not hate him, that she was 
only glad to be rid of him, had 
only ceased utterly to love him, 
and learned utterly to despise him. 
Justly esteeming himself to be a 
good hater, Gilbert Lloyd found it 
difficult to understand how it was 
that he had so soon ceased to hate 
Gertrude, had so easily yielded to 
the sense of relief in having done 
with all that portion of his life in 
which she had a share, and had 
never had any serious thought of 
her, or speculation about her fu- 
ture; for to such an extent had 
his cynicism gone now that this 
period of oblivion and ease had in 
its turn expired, and she had again 
crossed his path to trouble him. 
He could only account for this 
curious phase through which he 
had passed by what seemed to 
him an insufficient reason — the 
new interests in his life, the suc- 
cess which attended his specula- 
tion in that ‘rich brute Ticehurst’s’ 
affairs—for thus did the more fas- 
tidious and not less vicious man 
of the two characterise, in his me- 
ditations, the coarse animal he 
was devoting himself so success- 
fully to explotter. 
after so longa run ofill-luck, varied 


Such a chance, 
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only by a coup on which he pre- 
ferred not to dwell in remembrance 
—a chance, as he thought, with an 
ominous darkening of his evil face, 
which, if it had only been afforded 
him a little sooner, might have 
averted the necessity for such a 
coup, was calculated to occupy him 
entirely, and banish from his mind 
anything which might divert him 
from the pursuit of his object. 

And now it seemed wonderful to 
him that he could have thus for- 
gotten her—now, when he was un- 
der the renewed spell of her beauty 
and her scorn. 

There was an extraordinary fas- 
cination for him, even in the midst 
of his anger, in the mingled strange- 
ness and familiarity with which she 
presented herself to his mind. He 
had a good deal of imagination, 
though but little poetry, in his na- 
ture, and the extraordinarily excep- 
tional position of this woman and 
himself— the strangeness of the 
knowledge that she had accepted 
the fact of there being nothing 
mutual or even relative in their 
position now or ever—appealed, 
in the midst of his passion, to his 
imagination. 

That she should dare to treat 
him thus,—that she should know 
him so little as to dare to treat him 
thus. He thought this, he said 
this more than once through his 
shut teeth ; but he was uot a fool, 
even in his rage, and he knew he 
was talking folly to himself in the 
moment that he uttered the words. 
Why should she not dare? In- 
deed, there was no daring about it. 
He had made the position for him- 
self, and he was for the first time 
brought face to face with all the 


details of it. What was that posi- 
tion externally in the world’s sight, 
in the only point of view in which 
he had any practical right to con- 
sider it? Just this: Miss Lambert 
did not choose to admit him to her 
acquaintance. He was helpless ; 
she was in her right. He might 
force her to meet him in the houses 
of other people—at the Marchio- 
ness of Carabas’ house, for in- 
stance—simply because she could 
not afford, out of consideration for 
her own social position, to give up 
her patroness ; and also (he began 
to understand Gertrude now suffi- 
ciently to know that this second 
argument was by far the stronger), 
because she would never suffer the 
consideration of meeting or not 
meeting him to influence her ac- 
tions, to form a motive of her con- 
duct in the smallest degree. He 
felt that with a smart twinge of 
pain, the keen pain of mortified 
selflove. He had simply ceased 
to exist for her—that was all; she 
had taken the full sense of their 
convention, and was acting on it 
tout bonnement. He might, there- 
fore, calculate safely upon meeting 
her, without her consent, at other 
houses than her own ; but, forcing 
or inducing her to admit him there, 
was, he felt, entirely beyond his 
power. He was wholly insensible 
to the extreme incongruity of such 
a possibility, had it existed; and 
no wonder, for in their position 
all was incongruous, and propriety 
or impropriety had lost their mean- 
ing. 

In the conflict of feeling and 
passion in which Gilbert Lloyd 
was thus engaged, there was no 
element of fierce contention want- 
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ing. Love, or the debased feeling 
which he called and believed to be 
love, and which fluctuated between 
passion and hate, baffled design, 
undefined fear, and jealousy, in 
which not merely Gertrude was 
concerned, but another who had a 
place in his life of still darker and 
more fatal meaning, and a more 
bitterly resented influence over his 
fate. When he had fought out the 
skirmish with the newly reawaken- 
ed love for the wife whom he had 
almost forgotten, and been beaten, 
and had been forced to surrender 
so much of the disputed ground 
to the enemy, fear marshalled its 
forces against him, and pressed 
him hard. But not to the point of 
victory. Gilbert Lloyd was a man 
with whom fear had never had 
much chance ; and if he had yielded 
somewhat to its influence in the 


separation from his wife, it was be- 


cause that influence had been 
largely supported by long-smoul- 
dering discontent, ennui, a coinci- 
dence of convenience and oppor- 
tunity, and a deserved conviction 
that the full potency of Gertrude’s 
will was at work in the matter. 
There was little likelihood that 
fear should master him now; but it 
was there, and he had to stand, 
and repel its assaults. If he at- 
tempted to molest, to control Ger- 
trude in any way; if it even be- 
came her interest or her pleasure to 
get rid of him in actual fact, in ad- 
dition to their convenient theory, 

fear asked him, Can she not do so? 
Is she not mistress of the situa- 
tion, of every point of it? And he 
answered, Yes. If she chose to 
carry out the divorce—which they 
had mutually instituted without 


impertinent legal interference 
would he dare to intervene? He 
remembered how he had specu- 
lated upon the expediency of en- 
couraging the ‘rich brute’s’ fen- 
chant for the fashionable singer, 
when he had no suspicion who the 
fashionable singer was; and a rush 
of fury surged all over him as he 
thought, if she had chosen to en- 
courage him, to marry him, for his 
rank, would he, Gilbert Lloyd, her 
husband, have dared to interfere ? 
Fear had the best of it there; but 
he would not be beaten by fear. 
This enemy was strong mainly be- 
cause he could not rightly calcu- 
late its strength. How much did 
Gertrude know, or how little? 
Was it knowledge, or suspicion 
only, which had prompted her to 
the decision she had adopted, and 
the prompt action she had taken 
upon it? To these questions it 
was impossible he could get any 
answer ; and he would, or thought 
he would, just then—for he was an 
unlikely man to stick to such a 
bargain, if he could have made it— 
have given years of his life to know 
what had passed that memorable 
day at Brighton, before he had 
returned to the death-bed of his 
friend, and there encountered Ger- 
trude. The dying whisper which 
had conveyed to the young woman 
the power she had used so prompt- 
ly was unknown by Lloyd; on 
this point—the great, the essential 
point of his musings—all was con- 
jecture, dark, terrifying, and un- 
defined. 

Had love and fear only pos- 
sessed his dark soul between them, 
the strife might soon have ended, 
in a division in which the man’s 
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own safety would have been con- 
sulted. Gilbert Lloyd would have 
made up his mind that, as his 
first fancy for Gertrude had passed 
away, so this eccentric renewal of 
it would also harmlessly decline. 
The whole difficulty might have 
resolved itself into his persuading 
Ticehurst to go abroad in his com- 
pany, until the ‘rich brute’ should 
have escaped all risk of an ‘ en- 


tanglement,’ which Lloyd would 


have painted in the most alarming 
colours, and Lloyd himself have 
recovered from a passing fit of 
weak folly, which he might have 
been trusted to learn to despise, 
on a sober consideration of its 
bearing on his interests in the 
career in which he had contrived 
with so much difficulty to /ancer 
himself. 

But the look which he had seen 
in Gertrude’s proud calm face— 
the smile which was so absolutely 
new to him, that it would have 
thrilled him through with jealousy 
to whomsoever addressed, because 
it revealed to him that she had 
never felt for him that which 
prompted its soft and _ trusting 
sweetness—the smile which had 
fired all the evil passions in his 
exceptionally evil nature — had 
shown Gilbert a far more terrible 
truth: she had never given him 
such a smile. Soi#. He had had 
such as he had cared for, and he 
was tired of them, and done with 
them, and as bright and beautiful 
were to be had for love or money, 
particularly for money. Thus he 
might have thought, half in con- 
soling earnest, half in mortification, 
and acted on the reassuring argu- 
ment. But the smile, the unknown 


smile, which had not lighted her 
face upon their bridal day, which 
had never adorned the happiest 
hour—and they had had some 
happy hours — of their marriage, 
had beamed upon the man whom 
of all men living Gilbert Lloyd 
hated most bitterly—and that man 
was his brother. His brother, 
Miles Challoner, their dead fa- 
ther’s darling son—(and when 
Lloyd thought of his father his 
face was horrible to see, and his 
heart was foul with curses and un- 
natural hate, for he hated his dead 
father more than his living brother), 
—the heir who had been his rival 
always, his master in their nursery, 
the object of his bitterest envy and 
enmity when he was so young that 
it was a mystery of the devil how 
such passions could have a place 
in his childish heart. In the name 
of the devil_—in whom Gilbert 
Lloyd was almost tempted to be- 
lieve as he watched that smile, 
and felt the tempest rise in his 
heart, like the waves under the 
moonbeams,—how had /¢his com- 
plication come about! This he 
could readily ascertain, but what 
would it avail him to know it? 
If she loved this hated brother 
of his, what could he do? Enjoy 
the hideous revenge of keeping 
quiet, and letting their mutual love 
grow into the blessing and hope of 
their existence perhaps, and then 
come forward and expose all the 
truth, and crush the two at once? 
And then? His own share in 
this, what would it be? Utter 
ruin ; and for his brother the sym- 
pathy of the world! To be sure 
it would be deep disgrace for the 
woman who, secretly a wife, en- 
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couraged a man to love, and to 
hope to win her; but she could 
deny her love and the encourage- 
ment, and nobody could prove 
either, and she was entirely ignor- 
ant of the relation subsisting be- 
tween Miles Challoner and him. 
Of this Gilbert Lloyd did not feel 
a moment’s doubt. Miles would 
not divulge a fact in which a ter- 
rible family secret was involved, 
to anyone; he had taken his line 
towards Gilbert on their first acci- 
dental meeting far too decidedly 
for the existence of any doubt on 
that point. If, on the other hand, 
Gilbert Lloyd were to yield to the 
promptings of passion and revenge, 
and betray the relationship, ruin 
of a double kind would inevitably 
overtake him ; vague indeed as to 
its source or manner, but not ad- 
mitting of any doubt. He knew 
that such would be the case, thus : 
One communication only had been 
addressed to the man who is 
here called Gilbert Lloyd, by his 
father, after his sudden departure 
from Rowley Court. It was brief, 
and contained in the following 
words : 

‘I have placed in the hands of a 
friend in whom I have entire con- 
fidence the narrative of the events 
which have ended with your banish- 
ment from my house, and your era- 
sure from our family annals for 
ever. This friend is not acquaint- 
ed with your personal appearance, 
and cannot therefore recognise you, 
should your future conduct enable 
you to present yourself in any place 
where he may be found; but he 
will be in close and constant inter- 
course with my son; and should you 
venture, cither directly or remotely, 


* 
J 
to injure my son, in person, reputa- 
tion, estate, or by any means what- 
ever, this friend, being warned by 
me to investigate any such injury 
done to my son, on the presumption 
that it comes from you, will be 
enabled to identify you ; and is, in 
such case, bound to me by a solemn 
promise to expose the whole of the 


Sacts, and the proofs in his posses- 


sion, in such manner as he may 


Judge best for bringing you most 


certainly and expeditiously to that 
punishment which human weakness 
has prevented my being the means of 
inflicting upon vou. T give you this 
information and warning, in the 
interest of my son, and also because 
I desire to turn you, by the only 
motive available for my purpose, 


Jrom the commission of a crime 


whose penalty no one’s 
will enable vou to evade. 

Gilbert Lloyd had never been 
able during all the vicissitudes of 


wicakness 


his career—in all its levities, its 
successes, its failures, its schemes 
—to forget the warning, or even 
the phrasing, of this terrible letter. 
He had burned it in a fury which 
would have hardly been assuaged 
by the blood of the writer, and 
had tried to persuade himself after- 
wards that he scoffed at the suspi- 
cions and the threat and the pre- 
caution alike. But the effort fail- 
ed: he did not scoff—he believed 
and feared, and remembered ; and 
in this strange and ominous com- 
plication, which had brought his 
brother across his path under cir- 
¢umstances which any man might 
have feared, he felt the futility of 
his pretended indifference to an 
extent which resembled terror. 

He wondered at himself now, 
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when he remembered that when- 
ever he had thought about his wife 
at all in the early days after their 
separation, in the few and scattered 
speculations which had arisen in 
his mind about her, the idea of her 
ever loving another man had found 
no place. So intense was his ego- 
tism, that, though he did not in- 
dulge in the mere vanity of believ- 
ing that she still loved Aim, and 
would repent the step she had 
taken, he did not in the least real- 
ise her matter-of-fact emancipation 
from the ties which they loosed by 
mutual consent. He had some- 
times wondered whether she got on 
well with her liberty and her hun- 
dred pounds ; whether she had gone 
back to the drudgery of school-life, 
in the intensified form that drudgery 
assumes to a teacher; whether she 
had any friends, and how she ac- 
counted to them for her isolation ; 


with other vague and placid vatici- 


nations. But that this young and 
handsome woman, who had found 
out the unworthiness of her first 
love, had been rudely awakened 
from her woman’s dream of happi- 
ness, and had exchanged all the 
sentiment with which she had re- 
garded him for horror and con- 
tempt, and a steadily maintained 
purpose of utter separation—that 
she should have a second love, 
should dream again, never occurred 
to him. As little had he thought 
about the probability of his meet- 
ing her in the widely divergent 
course which his own life had taken 
from any within the previous ex- 
perience of either. But he had 
met her ; and one of the unexpected 
results of that undesirable event 
was to awaken him, with a shock, 


to the strongest suspicion that she 
did love and dream again, and that 
the object of the love and the 
dream was the man he most hated 
—was his brother. How Gil- 
bert Lloyd would have regarded 
this circumstance, had he carried 
out his acceptation of the situation 
with such good faith and such 
complete indifference as Gertrude 
evinced, had he been able to see 
her again perfectly unmoved and 
without the slightest wish to alter 
anything in their position, he did 
not stop seriously to consider. This 
might have been; and for a minute 
or two his mind glanced at certain 
cynical possibilities in such a case, 
which might have enabled him to 
gratify his spite towards both his 
wife and his brother, in comparative 
security. But it was not; and that 
which was, absorbed him wholly. 
Alternately raging against the 
feelings which possessed him, and 
arranging the facts of the case 
in order, and forcing himself to 
ponder them with his accustomed 
coolness, Gilbert Lloyd walked on 
for many miles without taking note 
of distance. When at length he 
bethought him of the time, and 
consulted his watch, he found he 
must hasten back to town, to be 
ready to dine with the ‘ rich brute,’ 
who was to entertain a party of 
choice spirits devoted to the turf 
that day. The occasion was an 
important, and Gilbert Lloyd in- 
tended that it should be a profit- 
able, one. In the midst of the 
anger and perturbation of his spi- 
rit, he was quite capable of attend- 
ing to his own and his patron’s 
interests—when they were identi 


cal; and there was no mental 
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process, involving no matter what 
amount of passion or scheming or 
danger, which Gilbert Lloyd could 
not lay aside—ranged in its due 
place in his memory—to await its 
fitting time; a valuable faculty, 
and not a little dangerous in the 
possession of a man at war, more 
or less openly, with society. 

The next day, as Gilbert Lloyd, 
as usual admirably mounted, turn- 
ed into the Park, and made for the 
then almost deserted Lady’s Mile, 
Two 


a carriage swept rapidly by. 


ladies occupied the back-seat, and 
on the front Lloyd beheld the 
unusual apparition of Lord Sandi- 
The ladies the Mar- 


lands. were 


chioness of Carabas and Miss 
Lambert. him; and 


Lady Carabas gave him a bow at 


They saw 


once graciously graceful and deli- 
ciously familiar ; but Miss Lambert 
looked straight before her with 
such exquisitely perfect unconsci- 
ousness, that it never occurred to 
either of her companions that she 
had recognised Gilbert Lloyd. 

Then savage anger took posses- 
sion of him once more, and scat- 
tered all the process of thought he 
had been going through to the 
winds, and he swore that, come 
what might, he would meet her 
where it would be impossible for 
her to avoid him. 





THE ROMANCE OF A GLOVE. 


Here on my desk it lies, 

Here as the daylight dies, 

One small glove just her size— 
Six and a quarter ; 

Pearl-gray, a colour neat, 

Deux boutons all complete, 

Faint-scented, soft and sweet ; 
Could glove be smarter? 


Can I the day forget, 

Years ago, when the pet 

Gave it me ?—where we met 
Still I remember ; 

Then ’twas the summer-time ; 

Now as I write this rhyme 

Children love pantomime— 
*Tis in December. 


*Twas ere my beard was grown ; 
Foolish I was, I own; 


Yet I loved her alone— 
Oldest of stories. 

I had a silly head ; 

We know what Horace said, 

‘Nec sperne, puer,’ I read, 
‘Dulces amores.’ 


Fancy my boyish bliss 

Then when she gave me this, 

And how the frequent kiss 
Crumpled its fingers ; 

Then she was fair and kind, 

Now, when I’ve chang’d my mind, 

Still some scent undefin’d 


On the glove lingers. 


Safe in my pocket then 

Kept I this glove, and when 

Scoft’d at by other men— 
Gloves zid/ get dirty— 

I could smile on that day 

In my impulsive way, 

And with my Virgil say, 
‘O, dea certe ! 


Fair was my love’s young dream ; 

Gaily adown the stream 

Went I, her eye’s bright beam 
Ever before me : 

She with a Lurley song 

Beckon’d my bark along, 

Shipwreck’d my hopes, and strong 
Waters closed o’er me. 


Now she’s a matron sage, 

And I still keep the gage ; 

While as I pen this page, 
Still comes a goddess, 

Her eldest daughter, fair, 

With the same eyes and hair: 

Happy the arm, I swear, 
That clasps her bodice. 


Heaven grant her fate be bright, 
And her step ever light 
As it will be to-night, 

First in the dances. 
Why did her mother prove 
False when I dared to love? 
Zounds, I shall burn the glove !— 


This my romance is. 





SOMETHING LIKE CHARITY. 


IT was nearly noon on one of those 
raw, dull, cold days in last Decem- 
ber, that I was walking briskly 
through High-street Marylebone, 
and going westward, when I was 
accosted by a tiny shivering girl, 
with a piteous face, imploring me 
to give hera penny. Now, at this 


time of year, such an incident is 
not particularly remarkable, and 
might certainly happen in any of 
the thousand streets which it is my 
lot to traverse at all hours ; but it 
is a remarkable fact, that my atten- 
tion was arrested by this very young 


person. For, let me say, although 
blessed, or cursed, as the case may 
be—I am afraid I must, after 
very mature consideration, say the 
latter—with an extremely tender 
and sensitive heart; one which is 
ready to bleed on the smallest pro- 
vocation ; and finding in my way 
of life occasions innumerable for 
the exercise of that painful process, 
I have only, by dint of much self- 
control, at last succeeded in carry- 
ing out an unflinching determina- 
tion not to listen to a tale of sorrow 
in the street. Over that exquisitely 
susceptible organ just referred to, 
I have, with much and tedious 
labour, placed a coat of protective 
armour; and I believe myself to be 
impenetrable to all the bolts which 
that pest of our thoroughfares, pro- 
fessional beggary, can forge or 
throw. For I hold as a prime 
VOL, II. 


article of faith, that indiscriminate 
almsgiving in the streets is a direct 
encouragement to vice and crime, 
and is in no sense of the word a 
charity. It is often the mean and 
pitiful shift of a weak yet tender 
heart, that does but rid itself of its 
own pangs by relieving what it 
understands to be distress; selfishly 
and lazily leaving to better natures 
the task of selecting a few merito- 
rious individuals from the herd of 
professional thieves who simulate 
want and misfortune. And herein 
I humbly conceive that society is 
indebted in no ordinary degree to 
those who, like my Lord Towns- 
hend, have organised schemes for 
discriminating between the true and 
the false indigent. It is a real 
boon to a busy man like myself, 
to be able to say to the miserable 
applicant, whom my heart yearns 
to relieve, but whom I know almost 
certainly to be a rogue, if not a ruf- 
fian, ‘ Here is a card for that house 
ofcharity in King-street, St. James’.’ 
For I know that I have therein a 
sure touchstone of my poor bro- 
ther’s truth ; if he is really suffering 
the pangs of want and hunger,— 
and God forgive me if unwittingly 
I turn aside from such an one !— 
there is a good and ample provi- 
sion for him at that friendly gate. 
But, on the other hand, if he has 
only taken up this odious trade of 
begging to avoid the task of honest 
H 
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work, which is the lot of life—my 
lot and his lot—then equally shall 
I have done him and the state 
some service, by refusing alms in 
the shape of coin. He will reject 
my relief with scorn, and so prove 
himself unworthy of my charity ; 
and I shall have had the satisfac- 
tion of not contributing my mite 
towards the support of the great 
begging pest. 

To return, however, to my little 
one. How came it that I, imbued 
with the noble sentiments afore- 
named, could possibly permit my 
busy course to be arrested by such 
a little item of womanity as she? 
Little indeed ; it was such a shrimp 
of a child—say six years old, but 
with a face so wizen, so eager, so 
ancient in its mould of feature ! 
So excited was she, as if life or 
death hung on the issue of the 
appeal! A thin and bony little 
arm was uplifted from the scantiest 
and barest of shawls, which might 
have been her doll’s shawl, could 
one have imagined this tiny being 
ever to have possessed a doll; and 
the hand waved aloft, if anything 
within its reach could be called 
‘aloft,’ a piece of printed paper. I 
am afraid it was a moment of weak- 
ness, but whatever it was, the little 
figure right in my path proved to 
be irresistible. I was brought to 
parley, and all, of course, was over. 
A glance at the small document in 
her hand, as it was raised rapidly 
towards me, nearly to the height of 
my waist, impressed me with an 
idea that it had something of an 
official and authorised character 
about it; and I stammered out, 
‘Well, then, if I must stop, what 
is this all about? The reply was 
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instant. ‘Please, sir, give me a 
penny, or I shan’t get my nice hot 
dinner. Look here, sir; this is my 
ticket which the lady gave mother 
last night, and if I can get a penny 
I shall have a lot of hot meat and 
such goody pudding; and I haven’t 
had dinner before for three weeks, 
and I do, do want it so! And 
then she burst out crying. No 
philosophy could stand this; in- 
deed, the only philosophy possible 
was to say, ‘ Well, little woman, I’ll 
find you a penny; but you shall 
show me where you get your din- 
ner, and let me see and hear some- 
thing more about this business.’ 

My little pale-faced companion 
ran on and led the way, some two 
hundred yards, to a small narrow 
turning before us, on which I saw 
written up, ‘Little Barlow-street.’ 
Cheerily enough she rushed on to 
a small door on the right, and what 
she and I found there it is now my 
business to reveal. 

On opening the outer door, a 
many-voiced murmur greeted me, 
rapidly changing into a chorus of 
small trebles, with loud and varied 
accompaniment of knives, and 
of scraped platters, and of forks. 
Such musical forks! all up among 
the ledger lines, very high in the 
clef; and yet to what eloquent mu- 
sic! Did David’s ‘ high-sounding 
cymbals’ discourse more pious har- 
monies, or hymns more grateful to 
the God of Israel, than this un- 
tutored orchestra? No expressive 
tenor; no manly bass to all this 
shrill piping ; but here and there, 
in small proportion, I confess, a 
few soft notes of rich contralto 
made themselves apparent. It was 
but an instant’s work to find their 
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source. Over all this seeming 
chaos, four ladies quietly and si- 
lently ruled ; and words of inquiry, 
of sympathy, and of order, were 
faintly caught from time to time, 
modulating into gentle cadence the 
hearty chorus. But my baby com- 
rade wants her dinner. With ticket 
and penny, and much hungry zeal, 
she went straight up to a smiling, 
active, kindly-looking lady, rather 
below the average height, and so 
nearer than the rest, I suppose, to 
the child’s small stature, and im- 
ploringly besought a hearing. The 
benignant face even of that true 
angel on earth, showed the faintest 
trace of severity as she explained 
in accents which were full of pity, 
that no dinner could be given 
except to those whose tickets and 
pennies arrived at nine o’clock in 
the morning of the dining-day; a 
regulation, the absolute necessity 
of which will be obvious enough 
to every domestic providence. My 
poor child, then, could have no 
dinner! In vain her rejoinder, 
that there was no dinner at home, 
that she had eaten nothing since 
yesterday morning, that she was 
cold, weary, and _half-clothed. 
There was the inexorable rule! 
How hard it was for that poor lady 
to quote her ‘ Blackstone, as made 
and provided,’ was too obvious to 
me. Impelled no less by the child’s 
cruel fate, and her sense of want 
amidst such affluence of food, than 
by the no less cruel necessity which 
Stayed the current of charity in 
that kind lady’s heart, I now ven- 
tured to step forth on the scene, 
and add the persuasives of my 
feeble eloquence, and mingle the 
first notes of growling bass with a 


hundred juvenile pipers all on the 
same side. And not without effect! 
For plainly I saw my power; too 
gladly saw that I was welcomed as 
a Deus ex machind, through whom 
to break the law; my request had 
already ensured a friendly greeting 
from the ‘angels,’ and on telling 
the story, my small child was per- 
mitted to join the goodly company 
and the feast together. In halfa 
minute all her force of mind and 
body were centred in a plate of 
beef; the vigour of the attack 
fully compensating for the diminu- 
tive quantity of the force brought 
to act on that large and smoking 
portion. 

I had now leisure to contemplate 
the scene before me. It was a 
small room, but it contained seven- 
ty-six souls. There were seventy- 
two children, varying in age from 
three to fourteen years; the boys 
and girls in about equal number, 
and four ladies. 

The children were ranged closely 
on either side of two long tables, 
with a cross one at the top, each 
covered with a clean table-cloth. 
One lady carved a prime joint of 
hot roast-beef at a side-table—for 
the service was @ /a Russe—nothing 
but the plate, knife, fork, spoon, 
and mug being permitted on the 
dining-table ; while three others su- 
perintended the distribution. One 
of them received the tickets, and 
upon her chiefly devolved also the 
task of maintaining order, and such 
discipline as was requisite. When 
the plateful of hot meat was dis- 
posed of, a clean plate was allotted 
to each guest, sure pledge of future 
pudding. On this occasion the 
looked-for luxury was a little slow 
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in appearing, and the longing ex- 
pectants manifested good-natured- 
ly enough a certain impatience in 
the usual manner ; that is, by shuf- 
fling their feet, and other like un- 
seemly noises. Whereupon the tact 
of the presiding lady just alluded 
to, was shown bya remark to the 
children, that ‘any pudding would 
be shy in coming forward’ to the 
scene of such a din. For a moment 
the appreciation of the joke was 
unbounded, and the noise increas- 
ed; but the lady knew her audi- 
ence, and the moral of the ‘mot’ 
was equally influential, all being 
speedily quiet as mice. Then came 
the pudding, ‘which it’s spotted- 
dog, please, sir,’ according to a 
bright-eyed lassie of eight or nine, 
whom I appealed to for the infor- 
mation. To my hurried analysis 
the said pudding appeared to be 
‘roly-poly,’ with a fair sprinkling 
of plums instead of jam; hence, 
no doubt, the sobriquet it had 
acquired among the children. I 
am bound to say that, after a fair 
acquaintance with juvenile parties, 
I have never seen a happier. Those 
merry faces manifested delight in 
good and simple fare with a mar- 
vellous intensity, such as we can 
never arrive at who have not felt, 
in its severest form, the res angusta 
domi. And if their brief happiness 
created an unusual burst of spirits, 
and more noise than would be con- 
sidered seemly in polite society, 
those kind ladies knew well enough 
how to control rather than to ex- 
tinguish it. And thus these poor 
children were clearly getting an 
excellent lesson in manners, cer- 
tain to be useful to them in after 
life. I learned that their mode of 
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feeding, which with many was gross 
in the extreme, has been materially 
improved, and that their behaviour 
to each other, and to the ladies 
themselves, has benefited by the 
contact which the dinner-table pro- 
duces. But I now observed some 
eight or ten women and children 
standing about in such stray cor- 
ners of spare room as remained. 
Everyone of them was the bearer 
of some kind of vessel ; every spe- 
cies of rough crockery having its 
representative there. These were 
the agents of as many poor sick 
children who were unable to come, 
and who were permitted to receive 
their dinner in this fashion at their 
homes. A nice leg of mutton 
awaited these invalids, and was 
soon dispensed in tempting slices 
to their respective habitations. 

Having by this time been put 
on a pleasant footing with my new 
friends, the ladies of the dinner, my 
questions, which were cheerfully 
answered, were directed, first, to 
the origin and history of the feast ; 
next, to the economical arrange- 
ments involved in it; and, lastly, 
respecting the class of families from 
which the guests came. 

I believe it is pretty well known 
that Victor Hugo first popularised 
the plan of providing good meat 
dinners for poor children, in the 
belief that such a wholesome and 
nutritious meal, occasionally taken, 
exercised a beneficial influence on 
the constitution, which is rapidly 
forming at that period of life. He 
has just been telling us this, and 
how he has promoted his scheme 
at Guernsey, in an oration made 
at the sixth yearly féte, commemo- 
rating the formation of his own 
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weekly dinner there. This oration 
has been pretty generally circu- 
lated by the newspaper press of 
this country, and need not be fur- 
ther alluded to here, otherwise 
than to say, that the system so de- 
vised has been followed in London 
in several quarters during the last 
two or three years. 

Obtaining a report of the insti- 
tution now in question, I find in it 
the history of its first year’s experi- 
ences in the parish of Marylebone. 
Here is an extract, which will tell 
in business-like terms its doings 
and its prospects. 


‘aT 
1 LITTLE BARLOW-STREEl1, 
HIGH-STREET, MARYLEBONE, W. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, at 
12 o'dock, from November 6th, 
1867, to June 28th, 1868, 


THE CHILDREN’S DINNER- 
TABLE, 
UNDER THE SANCTION OF 


THE REV. C. J. P. EYRE, 
Rector of Mary/: bone. 


July 1867. 
*A children’s dinner-table was 
established last autumn on a plan 
which was then announced in the 
following terms : 


‘It is proposed to supply hot 
dinners of wholesome food for 
poor children, especially those who 
are, or have been, in bad health, 
and who need more nutritious diet 
than their homes afford. 

‘It is intended to engage a room 
where, twice a week, such children 
may come for a meal of meat, ve- 
getables, and bread, all of the best 
quality ; and where, with only just 
enough discipline to insure good 
order and behaviour, their hunger 
shall be satisfied, the means of re- 


stored health provided, and habits 
of neatness taught. 

‘ Any person may become a sub- 
scriber by paying the sum of 3s. 6¢., 
which will entitle him or her to ten 
tickets, and to the privilege of 
sending children to that number of 
dinners ;—each child paying one 
penny for every dinner afforded. 

‘ Tickets will be judiciously dis- 
tributed, if forwarded to any of the 
neighbouring hospitals or local dis- 
pensaries, to the clergy, or the dis- 
trict visitors.’ 


‘The season having just termi- 
nated, a brief Report is offered to 
the subscribers, as well as to others 
who are interested in the under- 
taking. The plan has been put 
into execution strictly in accord- 
ance with the foregoing terms. On 
77 days in 9 months, dinner has 
been provided always once, often 
twice, sometimes three times in the 
day, on account of the riumerous 
applicants. The total number of 
dinners furnished is 5542. Of these, 
4820 have been eaten in the room, 
and 722 have been sent to sick 
children at their homes. For both 
classes of recipients the advantage 
of good diet has been obvious ; and 
it is believed also that the training 
acquired by habitual attendance at 
a fairly regulated table has not been 
without its beneficial influence on 
the children. Besides this, the 
meal has been a source of great 
enjoyment to the little guests. It 
is impossible to witness their appre- 
ciation of the good cheer which 
rarely falls elsewhere to the lot of 
many among them, without feeling 
that the production of so much 
happiness for these children is in 
itself worth the trouble and small 
cost at which it is attained. 
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‘It must now, however, not be 
overlooked that the cost of the 
dinner is not defrayed by the ticket 
and child’s penny. The deficiency 
(say of about 2$¢. on each child’s 
dinner) has hitherto been paid from 
the donations which have been gen- 
erously afforded. 

* After much deliberation it has 
been determined that the dinners 
should in future be nearly self-sup- 
porting ; and at the same time that 
the quantity should not be dimi- 
nished. To accomplish this, the 
book containing ten dinner-tickets 
must be raised in price to 5s., 
which, with the children’s pennies, 
will be almost equivalent to the 
cost of tendinners. The plant be- 
ing paid for, and the room being 
provided by the Rev. C. J. P. Eyre 
rent free, the whole of the ticket- 
money can be expended upon arti- 
cles of food, which are required in 
large quantities, and are therefore 
obtained on the most economical 
terms. 

‘ The Dinners will commence on 
the first Wednesday in November, 
and continue till the end of June.’ 


Now about the cost. The rector 
of the parish kindly offered the 
place, which is mainly used as a 
working-men’s reading-room, rent 
free. The underground part was 
fitted up on starting with a good 
cooking-apparatus, which cost, the 
fixing included, about 227, Cook- 
ing utensils, knives, forks, and 
earthenware, cost about ten guineas ; 
tables and forms about seven; and 
linenand brushes between three and 
four. The attendance of a woman 
who cooks and cleans, and ofa boy 
who keeps the knives in order, are 


included in something less than 
twelve pounds the season. The 
coals and wood for the same period 
cost three pounds; printing and 
stationery about ten pounds. 

So much for the capital account, 
and for the working expenses. 

The cost of raw nutritive mate- 
rial for the 5542 dinners was as 
follows: 


£ 
Paid tothe Butcher . . 97 


ai Baker . = oe 
- Greengrocer, 6 


Here, then, are the data needful 
to the formation of an estimate of 
the cost involved in the organisa- 
tion and working of a ‘ Poor Chil- 
dren’s good Dinner Company,’ li- 
mited only by the resources which 
the charitable population may fur- 
nish for such a scheme. For as 
to the number of mouths which 
require feeding, they may for all 
practical purposes, be set down as 
‘unlimited.’ So we may be certain, 
provided the capital be subscribed, 
that the concern is sure to answer. 
I say that fearlessly, and in spite of 
the knowledge which a credulous 
British public has of late years ob- 
tained at considerable cost, from 
the myriads of worthless schemes 
full of fair promise, backed by as- 
certained data and guaranteed to 
achieve absolute success. 

From what families do these 
children come? Are they proper 
persons to receive charity in this 
form? That they are so I have 
little doubt. First, a ticket is ne- 
cessary, and generally it may be 
affirmed that the purchaser of 
tickets is careful to bestow them on 
the poorest. He pays five-sixths 
of the cost, the other sixth only 
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being defrayed by the child. Both 
have a stake in the investment, 
and the larger stakeholder will, in 
the nature of things, be careful that 
his charity is not thrown away. 
But practically, it may be said that 
the children who dine at the public 
room are from the families of the 
poorest classes about the town, 
such as labourers, charwomen, arti- 
sans out of work, costermongers, 
and so forth. I am satisfied that 
there can be no question as to the 
poverty and want of at least nine- 
tenths of the recipients. 

What shall we say of the value 
of an occasional meal of this kind 
to these small people? Assuming 
that they are insufficiently fed—in 
other words, that their usual fare 
is deficient in the quantity neces- 
sary to develop fully the growing 
body, and probably deficient also 
in quality, so that for lack of some 
essential components, certain parts 
or tissues of the body are ineffici- 
ently built up—lI think it may be 
safely said that a full nutritious 
meal, containing all essential ele- 
ments, once a week, is a great boon. 
Let it be remembered that food- 
supply, which is deficient in one 
or other of these two particulars, 
insures the production, not merely 
of a smaller or less developed ani- 
mal —a less powerful worker or 
combatant—in the future, but of a 
constitution more likely to acquire 
and propagate disease. This re- 
sult of bad food is, if possible, 
more important than the other. 
Aptitude for the production of 
disease is the most dangerous qua- 
lity which an individual or a family 
can exhibit. Dangerous to neigh- 
bours and associates, dangerous to 


progeny. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the miseries which are en- 
tailed by the production and pro- 
pagation of individuals who exhibit 
more than the present average of 
proclivity to disease. Regarded 
only from the very lowest point of 
view—the economical one—it will 
be easy to prove that such are 
costly in the extreme to the body 
politic. No better investment of 
capital is made by the State than 
that which is intelligently directed 
against the production and spread 
of disease. Nothing pays the 
State so well as to preserve the 
health and of those who 
have passed through the period of 
early youth—who have hitherto 
been only costly and unremunera- 
tive, and who ought now to be- 


lives 


come useful and profitable adults. 
Wasteful extravagance on the part 
of a government is nowhere more 
demonstrable than in its careless- 
ness respecting the people’s health. 
And how closely is this food-ques- 
tion interwoven with the subject of 
morals ! 
equally of the individual and of 
the state, that the child should 


It conduces to the welfare 


grow to be well-conducted, and 
amenable to moral and religious 
influences, and be saved from con- 
tamination by the existing criminal 
classes. Stunted growth, diseased 
progeny, ill-developed physique, 
cannot exist for the many—what- 
ever rare exceptions to the rule 
may be found or supposed to exist 
—without a deterioration of their 
moral sensibility also. 

But I have no intention to offer 
my readers a lecture or a sermon. 
It was impossible to avoid this 
allusion to a most important sub- 
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ject, so nearly allied to my topic, 
and I leave it to others to illustrate 
and enforce it more completely. 

I claim, then, an important value 
for one good meal in seven days. 
What, then, shall be said of only 
one such meal a month? The 
illustrious French poet, in the ora- 
tion already referred to, speaks of 
this scanty provision as having an 
appreciable value for the ill-fed. 
One could heartily wish to think 
with him—I dare not. I must 
advocate three good dinners per 
month for ill-fed children, as the 
minimum which can be regarded 
as a real contribution to the deve- 
lopment of the adult. One per 
month is doubtless so much more 
of joy and comfort, but can scarce- 
ly have an appreciable effect on 
the future man or woman. 

‘Have you had a good dinner, 
my child? said I, as two bright 
little eyes looked up to me for 
a friendly recognition. She had 


time to look up now, for hunger 
was appeased, and the little face 
was so plumped out, may I say, 
that I should hardly have known 
it to be the same which had lured 
me to this pleasant sight. 

‘Yes, thank you, sir, and I'll go 
home to mother.’ 

‘Stop a moment,’ I rejoined; 
and I am afraid I went to one of 
the angels and bought a little book 
containing ten tickets, and gave it 
all to her at once. You see I go 
in for three dinners a month, not 
one. I daresay, now, this was not 
quite right ; and did some violence 
to those high principles which I 
profess. But, dear reader, the wea- 
ther was very cold, my little fro- 
tégée was very poor, and though I 
might advise in all ordinary cir- 
cumstances a more prudent regu- 
lation of what small charity-power 
we possess ; upon my word, I don’t 
think that you can do better than 
go and follow my example. 
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Ir is interesting to the proverbial 
‘looker-on’ at the great game of 
politics as played at home and 
abroad, to watch the impetus 
which it lends, now in one direc- 
tion, now in another, to literature 
in its various branches. The day 
of journalism is never - ending. 
When the sun sets on one sys- 
tem, or kingdom, or conquest, or 
dynasty, or conspiracy, as the case 
may be, it rises upon another, and 
the occupation of the Press is 
never gone. History rapidly en- 
ters the field. Events follow each 
other now with such quickness, re- 
sults are so speedily unfolded, that 
the ‘embalming’ process, as histori- 
cal record used to be pedantically 
called, is in constant requisition. 
Then comes Poetry, to give these 
grim truths the fascination of ab- 
stractions, to furnish forth types 
and names, to drape opinion grace- 
fully, and set terrible wrong and 
deadly strife forth in alluring 
rhythm. 

Everybody knows Mr. Swin- 
burne’s muse in its political hu- 
mour. Everybody has read the 
violent scolding he administered 
to England apropos of the Man- 
chester ‘ murders.’ Also the hys- 
terical shriek, the angry squeal, 
but with many strains of the irre- 
pressible, inevitable music in it, 
which he set up about Italy. Who 
has not read with wonder, and yet 


not a little disgust, Victor Hugo’s 
poem on Mentana? The influ- 
ence of the Italian ‘situation’ is 
strong upon the poets; and as 
those poets will influence opinion 
in the future, and through opinion, 
history—which means historians 
—it is interesting to observe the 
many-sided fashion of the treat- 
ment of the great events which 
are agitating Europe, by intellec- 
tual contemplatives among our- 
selves. As an example of this, 
a poem lately published, called 
‘Stella,’ is particularly worthy of 
attention, as a combination of 
the aspects of the ‘ situation,’ 
from the active, impassioned, 
danger-courting point of view of 
the men engaged in the struggle, 
and the passive, suffering, sacri- 
fice-exacting point of view of the 
women, whose peace is at stake, 
while they are powerless. The 
poem cannot be strictly termed 
dramatic, but it takes the form 
of monologue, and sets forth cer- 
tain types of character and circum- 
stance with much vigour and clear- 
ness. 

The scene is laid in Italy, and 
the argument of the tale is founded 
on the struggle for Italian free- 
dom. Italy, in exhibiting herself 
as a kingdom torn by the hands 
of her own children, loses many 
sympathisers she once possessed 
when she came before us as a 
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beautiful captive, wearing a for- 
eign yoke, and ready, while she 
besought other aid, to purchase 
liberty and unity, not only at the 
price of her own blood, but of toil, 
and trial, and self-restraint. That 
spectacle moved many who both 
feared and disliked revolutionary 
movements ; but the events of the 
last two years have gratified few 
hopes, and bid fair to confirm our 
worst fears. Still, the political 
situation, embarrassing as it may 
be, concerns all who know how 
many interests are at stake. It 
is not only old thrones and old 
rights that have come to an end, 
but there is a general sifting of 
old opinions, of old social fa- 
shions, and of old forms of reli- 
gious thought. Count Morone is 
a liberal. Conservatism is not 
picturesque, does not lend itself 
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to romantic situations or startling 
incidents, and in the liberalism of 
Count Morone lies the interest of 
this tale. He is pledged to the 
party of action, and he is antago- 
nistic to the Church, for he has 
discarded the old faith, and has 
only faintly grasped another hope. 
The old Marquis San Michele re- 
presents the opposite type. He 
consents to everything and be- 
lieves in very little, and he be- 
longs strictly to what Giusti call- 
ed ‘the order of statu quo.’ He 
sides with the government of Na- 
ples, not because he admires it, 
but because he dislikes the libe- 
rals; not because he dreads the 
new theories, but because he has 
learned to be cynical about them, 
and about all the illusions and de- 
lusions which young people take 
to themselves : 


“T do not fear the issue, but I seek 
No share of honour in a future strife.” 


He thinks the times, too, are out 
of joint when men of a time-hon- 
oured race ‘herd with each village 
declaimer, and grasping his dirt- 
begrimed palm, hail him as patriot 
and brother,’ and he is grieved 
that Morone should have pledged 
himself to the party of young Italy. 
This the Count has indeed done, 
and he is dreaming of action when 
upon his stage Stella suddenly ap- 
pears. Like the lover in Beetho- 
ven’s Adelaide, Morone had wan- 
dered alone in the spring-garden, 
and there, through the olive-trees, 
he sees the delicious vision of San 
Michele’s child, her snow-white 
dress and fair face gleaming among 
the boughs. They exchange a few 
words, and it is the old story. They 


are the Romeo and Juliet of to- 
day, divided not by the feud of 
families, but by that of parties 
and by civic spite. Yet a passion 
springs up in Stella’s heart which 
troubles all its pulses, the more so 
that she has been taught to depre- 
cate Morone’s political, and to 
dread his religious, opinions. The 
latter are, indeed, in the region of 
the wide and vague ; for political 
agitation affects a country as a 
great sorrow affects the mind—it 
is a terribly egotistical passion, 
and leaves room for little else, 
while it shakes down every belief 
that has not very deeply-laid foun- 
dations. Stella makes an innocent 
attempt to reform Count Morone’s 
ideas, while she does not conceal 
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from him that his love may be, or 
is, returned. The Marquis watches 
the couple narrowly. He trusts 
Stella implicitly, but he does not 
protect her; he exposes her to 
Morone’s addresses in the hope 
that her charms rather than her 
arguments will convince the pa- 
triot of the error of his ways, and 
that Morone, once united to his 
daughter, will return to the old 
paths, so that as ‘love’s rose out- 
blooms the martyr’s palm,’ he may 
become a safe and commonplace 
man. Stella wonders, trembles, 
and prays; but love and duty 
strive with Count Morone. Stella 
is indeed his star, but she must not 
be allowed to be one that leads 
astray. His party summons him, 
and the Marquis hopes he will 
desert it for a wife; but Morone 
goes with the volunteers, and his 
bride is to be Italy. Yet he will 
take leave of Stella, Italian fa- 
shion : the hour is night, the place 
the garden; the lovers exchange 
their last vows under a tulip-tree, 
but they are surprised. Morone 
is imprisoned ; Stella falls insensi- 
ble to the earth. The blow and 
the shock prove fatal to the gentle 
daughter of the pitiless old cour- 
tier, who had first sanctioned and 
then forbidden her love. Stella 
dies, and the news reaches Count 
Morone when he is recovering 
from a wound. He survives her, 
revisits the place of their loves, 
and devotes himself with greater 
ardour than before to the cause 
which had nearly cost him his life, 
and which has cost him something 
far dearer—his love, his Stella. 

As for the Marquis San Michele, 
his name and race perish in his 


daughter’s grave, and he sees at 
once the extinction of his hopes 
and the end of his scheming. Of 
all the characters in this book 
San Michele’s is perhaps the best 
drawn: a few satirical and yet pa- 
thetic touches bring him before us, 
and he is the least shadowy, per- 
haps, because he is the least ideal. 

The poem of which we have 
given an outline is a very curious 
and interesting production, at once 
very artistic and very unartistic in 
its treatment. It has no dénoue- 
ment ; the dramatis persone never 
meet, and never exchange their 
thoughts ; thus the book is a series 
of soliloquies, retrospective, pro- 
spective, and introspective. A very 
delicate delineation of character 
has been aimed at and reached by 
this method ; but we think it has 
been bought too dear, when it has 
turned these characters into abstrac- 
tions. In saying so we do not the 
less seize the meaning of the writer, 
or the less remember that Stella, her 
lover, and her father, are not per- 
sons so much as types ; but we say 
that a poet capable of the feeling 
and finish of these verses ought 
not to have made her personages 
so much of the nature of mouth- 
pieces orof lay figures. Hawthorne’s 
novel of Zransformation is a case 
in point. It purports to relate 
the adventures of four persons in 
Rome, but in reality it portrays 
four types of character, four phases 
of the psychical life. The care- 
ful and sympathetic student alone 
sees this ; but everyone is fascinated 
by the book, and even the most 
unidealised of readers feels that 
the story is dramatic, and the in- 
terest sustained through contrast, 
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dialogue, and description. The 
absence, then, of the truly narra- 
tive, or of the dramatic form, in 
‘Stella,’ is, we think, a mistake. 
People speak with great passion 
when love, or self-love, is their 
theme ; but for any one interlo- 
cutor to be persistently eloquent, 
like Count Morone, through four- 
teen different monologues, is to 
confuse and perhaps weary the 
reader. It is even to be doubted 
whether the surprising variety of 
measures ‘Florenz’ has adopted has 
counterbalanced entirely the mo- 
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notony produced by this method 
of managing the story. Yet, when 
we have said this, we have stated 
all that is to be said in dispraise 
of ‘ Stella”, Anyone who examines 
the poem, not only page by page, 
but verse by verse, will be charmed. 
We do not hesitate to say that the 
pieces assigned to Stella will be 
the best liked. They are so true 
and so affecting in their simple 
trustful tone of thought ; but they 
are less pointed than Morone’s, and 
bear quotation less. Thus Morone 
broods over his doubts : 


** How foolishly I speak of heaven and saints ! 

The heaven is all in her clear crystal soul : 
’Tis by the light within her that she paints 

Her radiant visions on the clean white scroll 
Whereon we trace the record, day by day, 

Of our true inner lives ;—and if we’re wise, 
Still keep it hidden carefully away 

From the profaning gaze of common eyes. 
The heaven we dream of is within our breast, 


There is no other heaven, as I believe. 
* * * 


* 


Such pure souls as Stella, for their king 
Take a most holy, lofty, loving one, 
For ever smiling on a goodly ring 
Of upturned, sweet child-faces round His throne. 
While as for me, I hardly know, in sooth 
If there be any God to love or dread ; 
If there be any justice, any truth, 
Or any light upon the path we tread ; 


If the great Power whom heavens on heavens declare 
Maker of all the worlds and all the suns, 
Has any throbling human heart to care 
How man’s brief life through joy or sorrow runs, 
If such as Stella, in their innocence, 
Lie in the happy light of His great smile, 
Must we not think His pureness makes a fence, 
To shut in darkness all that might defile 
His white unblemished heaven? As for me, 
I am no dove to nestle in that ark ; 
Among the winds and waters I must be, 
With the sad millions struggling in the dark.’ 


he snatches such happiness as men 
can taste, who will follow the in- 
junction of the Talmud to drink 


Once deeply in love with Stella, 
some of Morone’s questionings 
cease to agitate him so much ; and 
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out of a beautiful vase, even if it 
should break to-morrow. The 
following lines are so exquisite in 
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their ripple and flow that one longs 
to transcribe more than the first 
two verses : 


‘ Tell it not, ye tufted grasses, 
Tangled half across the pool, 
Where the quiet water passes, 
Keeping all the pebbles cool ; 
Lest the silver stream should whisper 
Down the river thoughtlessly, 
Till its waves grow fuller, crisper, 
Leaping down to feed the sea ; 
Telling what I told the lady, 
Where the trees grow thick and shady, 
Of a love unsung by poet: 
My love is sacred to the lady, 
I would not all the world should know it. 


Do not, heedless breezes, scatter 
All my loving words about, 

Lest the waving branches chatter 
All my cherished secrets out. 

Do not say it, flitting swallow, 
Do not sing it, happy lark, 


Owlets, hid in ilex hollow, 


Do not hoot it in the dark : 
Telling what I told the lady, 
Where the trees grow thick and shady, 
Of a love unsung by poet 
My love is sacred to the lady, 
I would not all the world should know it.’ 


Morone’s despair when he knows 
he must leave Stella is most touch- 
ing ; and equally beautiful is her 
lamentation over her own help- 
lessness to shield or comfort him. 
There is also a beautiful thought 
in the last poem, which redeems 
its slightness in tone and diction. 

The two last pieces in ‘ Flo- 
renz’ volume are very cleverly con- 
trasted. We mean the, ‘ Pytho- 
ness’ and ‘An Artist’s Vision.’ 
Both deal with the intellectual life, 
with its aspirations, dignity, lone- 
liness, and apparent failure. The 
‘ Pythoness’ shows genius, uncon- 
trolled by the possessor, wearing 


and wounding the being in whom 
it isenshrined. Her spirit is more 
alive to the pain than to the glory, 
to all that the children of Apollo 
forego rather than to that which 
they accomplish. The native force 
with which the priestess is inspired 
is beyond her guidance ; she is its 
slave, and she envies all who have a 
meaner and safer lot. Life in the 
shrine and near the haunted oak 
of Delphi is, as Madame de Staél 
expressed it, but ‘a royal mourning, 
in purple, for happiness.’ The gods, 
she complains, keep what they 
will unrevealed : 
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‘And I—O, unhappy—am chosen to be as a flute which is blown 
By the powerful breath of immortals to music which is not its own : 
Soon, soon, strained to tones superhuman, unfitted for use or delight, 
The tremulous flute will lie shattered, cast out of remembrance and 


sight.’ 

It seems to this gifted creature 
that genius has emptied her life, 
separated her from her kind, and 
robbed her of a woman’s fondest 
hope, that children with flower- 
like faces should smile away care 
at her knee. Nothing, then, re- 
mains to her but to hope that the 
time may be short, and that a life 
unfitted for this world may soon 
be joined by death to the Immor- 
tals. This is the very Paganism 

‘So the painter never tasted 


of genius, as well as the Byronism 
of modern intellectual youth. Let 
us now hear the ‘ Artist.” Nosuch 
loud cries escape him, though he, 
too, has a burden to bear. Like 
Schiller, he has weighed the two 
great sweeteners of existence— 
Hope and Enjoyment—and hav- 
ing rejected the last, he is content, 
while he hopes, to deny himself 
and to labour : 


Fame or pleasure, wealth or ease : 
Must we think a lifetime wasted, 


If it is not lived for these ? 


Shall he share no place of honour with the men that we esteem, 
Since he spent his strength and talent, mind and heart, upon 


a dream ? 


Must we think the sole condition 
Which attests a thought has worth ? 


Is its tangible fruition 


Recognised through all the earth ? 
Is the craftsman who can fully compass all his will intends 
Greater than the artist striving vainly towards more noble ends? 


Right or wrong, from every prophet 
Still the people seek a sign ; 


For to them the marvel of it 


Proves its origin divine— 


Something to convince the senses, patent to the hand and eye : 
So may jugglers win great triumph, seers pass unheeded by.’ 


No doubt, in our materialistic 
age, the more refined and eclectic 
artists live unrecognised, or fall 
into the hands of a small clique, 
who spoil them and caricature 
their style. No doubt such ar- 
tists often appear to have failed, 
and in moments of weakness they 
must often say that they have lived 
in vain. But they do not always 
fail. If they can struggle against 


contempt for their less idealised 
fellow-creatures, and live bravely 
and silently up to their own stand- 
ard, their lives acquire all the dig- 
nity of unselfish toil. Hands of fel- 
lowship are sometimes stretched to 
them, their joys are sacred from the 
ignorant or from the profane ; and, 
as the preachers of purer manners 
and nobler laws they are among 
the benefactors of our race. 
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BY AN AMERICAN, 


——_—>——_ 
No, I. 


In an after-dinner speech one of 
the wittiest of the party with whom 
I came to England remarked, ‘ We 
crossed the Atlantic in a yacht, we 
arrived at Cowes, and we landed 
on Christmas Day ; and we should 
advise all our fellow-countrymen 
to cross in the same way, arrive 
at the same port, and land on the 
same day.’ My friend was per- 
fectly right ; this programme could 
not be improved upon in the least. 

Landing, then, at Cowes on 
Christmas Day, my first impres- 
sions of England were most cheer- 
ful. Dusk had fallen; the lamps 


of the little town were all alight ; 
from every house came gleams of 


Christmas fires and sounds of 
Christmas merriment; and at the 
wharf and along the beach were 
groups of sturdy townsmen and 
watermen ready to give us a Christ- 
mas welcome. To the telegraph- 
office, to send a message across 
the seas that we had arrived safe 
and well; then to the club-house 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
where a solitary member, passing 
a lonely Christmas with his little 
boy, heartily dispensed the hospi- 
talities of the club; and then we 
were all taken in charge by a ge- 
nial citizen of Cowes, and driven 
off to his residence to join a Christ- 
mas party. 

And this was England! Here 
we were on English soil, in an Eng- 


lish home, with English men, wo- 
men, and children around us, Eng- 
lish sports going on, English songs 
ringing in our ears, and English 
cheer cordially pressed upon us, 
and that, too, on the best of all 
days in England—on Merrie Christ- 
mas. The dream of a busy life was 
more than realised at last. Safe 
from the stormy seas, we seemed 
to be not only on shore but at 
home. How handsome all the 
ladies looked! What wonderful 
children the English boys and 
girls appeared to be, with their 
bright ruddy faces and _ stout 
rounded limbs! How jolly and, 
above all, how comfortable were 
the large, broad-chested, hearty 
men, with that queer English ac- 
cent which contrasted so strangely 
with our American twang! These 
first impressions, this feeling of the 
homeliness and the comfortable- 
ness of old England, will never 
be forgotten. They are experi- 
enced, I believe, in a greater or 
less degree, by almost all Ameri- 
cans when first visiting this country ; 
but, coming as we did, and being 
received as we were, they are un- 
usually strong and vivid. 

After a long night, during which 
everything was so new, yet so fami- 
liar—so strange, yet so congenial 
—so different from New York life, 
and life on board the yacht, and 
yet so thoroughly delightful that 
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it seemed like a pleasant vision, 
—I left Cowes for London, and 
began to see the real England. 
For all the outside world Dickens 
has created an imaginary England, 
in which the happy people dane 
around May-poles in the summer, 
and feast upon roast beef and plum- 
pudding in the winter, and in which, 
although there may be some poor 
folk, some wicked folk, and some 
suffering folk, still the large ma- 
jority of the population are so 
rosy, so jovial, and so full of good 
beer and good-nature, that life is a 
constant succession of enjoyments. 
Seen by the light of Christmas fires, 
and through the aromatic steam of 
Christmas puddings and Christmas 
grog, as through a fairy fog, the is- 
land seemed to justify all the fine 
things that had been said of it; 
but it assumed rather a less ro- 
mantic phase in the cold gray of 
a cheerless December morning, 
when I put off to catch the 
steamer for Southampton. The 
sun, having kept the previous 
holiday too well, sullenly refused 
to shine; the dull leaden light 
made everything look disagree- 
able ; the fairy fog was succeeded 
by a chilly, damp, morose mist, 
that soaked through coats and 
boots remorselessly; and behold ! 
all the pleasing pictures of the 
night before were blurred in the 
mind of the shivering voyager, like 
photographs taken by an operator 
afflicted with the ague. 

No matter; a short pull and we 
should be aboard the Southampton 
boat, and find warmth and refresh- 
ment in its comfortable saloons. 
Of course the boat was to be like 
an American North river steamer, 
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with its separate cabins for ladies 
and gentlemen, its smoking-room, 
its bar-room, its refreshment-room, 
its soft carpets and luxurious fur- 
niture, its attentive waiters, and its 
warm ample breakfast. We neared 
her black hull; the unaccustomed 
cries of ‘Ease her! ‘Stop her! 
greeted our astonished ears ; we 
climbed, were pushed, were drag- 
ged up her wet slippery sides, and 
instead of the cosy river steamer of 
America we found organised dis- 
comfort and systematic inconve- 
nience. Groups of passengers, as 
benumbed and as disconsolate as 
ourselves, were huddled about the 
sloppy deck. They looked at us 
mournfully and pityingly, as if they 
were saying to themselves, ‘ An- 
other victim ! We looked at them 
and thought, ‘ What horrors must 
be below if these experienced na- 
tives prefer to suffer on deck ’ We 
anxiously inquired if this were the 
steamer for Southampton? Yes. 
The regular steamer? Yes. The 
only steamer to catch the London 
train? Yes. These inquiries, ut- 
tered in a plaintive tone, to which 
the cold added an involuntary 
stutter, were sympathetically ans- 
wered by a gentleman who had a 
puddie for a cushion and a drop 
of rain for a nose-jewel. ‘Start 
her! cried somebody, ‘Start her! 
echoed somebody else, and off we 
went. 

All the arrangements on board 
this steamer, as on most other 
English steamers, were admirably 
designed to give the utmost possi- 
ble trouble and discomfort to every- 
body. Walking up and down in 
the mist and watching the wet and 
moody passengers, I noticed that 
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all orders had to be shouted by the 
pilot to a boy, and by the boy to 
the helmsman or the engineer. In 
America the pilot communicates 
with the engineer by simply pulling 
a bell once, twice, or thrice, accord- 
ing to the order he wishes to give. 
On this boat, as on most other 
English boats, the pilot or captain 
stalks about in the cold on a bridge 
between the paddleboxes, and the 
helmsman stands shivering at the 
wheel, exposed to rain or snow or 
hail. In America both pilot and 
steersman are under cover, in a 
little glass room placed near the 
bow of the boat and commanding 
a clear view of the course. Such 
simple conveniences as a bell and 
a shelter from the weather have 
not yet suggested themselves to 
the managers of English steamers. 
The whole service is a quarter of 
a century behind the age. Every 
effort is made, apparently, to sub- 
ject the sailors to unnecessary ex- 
posure and fatigue, and to render 
the passengers miserable. The 
cabins are small, close, uncomfort- 
ably furnished, and either insuffer- 
ably hot or terribly cold. Unless 
the weather be so fine that pacing 
the deck is pleasant, it is impos- 
sible to pass one agreeable moment 
on any of these craft. What we 
experienced on the Southampton 
steamer I have since endured on 
many other English vessels, and 
notably upon the line between Do- 
ver and Calais. The accommo- 
dations on the best of the English 
passenger-boats are not equal to 
those of a second-class American 
tugboat. The system isa disgrace 
to a maritime nation. 

In America, for a service like 
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that between Cowes and South- 
ampton, instead of these slow, 
black, dirty vessels, with their ex- 
posed decks, their choky cabins, 
and their cumbrous machinery of 
a captain, pilot, helmsman, and in- 
termediate boy, all shuffling about 
in every sort of weather, and shar- 
ing with the poor passengers the 
discomforts of an open-air voyage, 
we should have a trim, neat, fast 
steamer, the decks covered withawn- 
ings in summer, the cabins large, 
handsome, and elegantly furnished, 
the boys employed to wait upon the 
passengers, instead of serving as 
human speaking-trumpets or ani- 
mated bell-pulls, and all the ar- 
rangements so contrived as to 
lighten the labours of the crew, 
and make the trip a pleasure in- 
stead of a purgatory for the pas- 
sengers. What reason is there 
that boats of this kind should not 
be adopted in England? On the 
line between Folkestone and Bou- 
logne some enterprising genius has 
discovered that it is not necessary 
for a pilot to face a hailstorm or a 
gale in order to direct the boat 
properly, and has erected a shield 
of a couple of planks, with a pane 
of glass in each plank, so that the 
pilot may shelter himself behind 
them and yet see his way into port. 
The erection of these planks is not 
a very revolutionary proceeding ; 
the enterprising genius has never 
got beyond the planks, and sug- 
gested that, by extending the shield 
so as to form a room, and then cov- 
ering it with a roof, the pilot would 
be more perfectly protected and 
could see just as well ; but, such 
as it is, the invention is looked 
upon as a dangerous innovation, 
I 
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no other line has been weak enough 
to imitate it, and the pilot takes 
advantage of it clandestinely, if at 
all, evidently considering that a 
true British sailor ought to do his 
work better when he is benumbed 
with cold, drenched with rain, and 
blinded with hailstones. 

It may as well be mentioned 
here, that the same wholly unne- 
cessary exposure of the men pre- 
vails upon the English locomo- 
tives. In America, the part of the 
engine where the drivers and fire- 
men stand is cased in with glass 
and comfortably roofed. The men 
are kept warm by the furnaces, 
they are protected from the wea- 
ther, and they are able to see quite 
as clearly as if they were in the 
open air. The mammoth American 
locomotive at the Paris Exposi- 
tion showed this contrivance splen- 
didly. Is there any reason why 
the English drivers, like the Eng- 
lish pilots, should be left out in 
the cold? Can they run the trains 
any more safely because the snow 
is whirling in their faces, or the rain 
beating down upon their heads? 
What is gained by keeping them 
uncomfortable? Their health is 
endangered, their lives are short- 
ened, their occupation—not parti- 
cularly enjoyable at the best—is 
rendered more unpleasant than it 
need be, and all for no other earthly 
reason than the tardiness of the 
English mind to conceive or adopt 
a sensible idea. I am very fond 
of riding upon locomotives, and of 
talking with engine-drivers, and 
have often asked the men why they 
are not under cover in the Ame- 
rican style. ‘ Well, sir,’ was the 
reply, ‘it never has been done, sir, 
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and we get along pretty well as we 
are.’ Behold the grand British ar- 
guments against all reforms: ‘It 
never has been done’— ‘We get 
along pretty well as we are’! Re- 
peated in a thousand forms, adapt- 
ed to a thousand subjects, these are 
the responses which meet one at 
every turn in England, and stop the 
way against every improvement for 
a while. In almost the same words, 
and with invariably the same ideas, 
the ignorant and the intelligent, the 
uneducated and the enlightened, 
oppose everything that is new, re- 
garding all novelties with stupid 
suspicion or stubborn hostility. 
Arrived at length at Southamp- 
ton, we were directed to the omni- 
buses on the wharf which carried 
London passengers to the railway 
station. After a drive of about a 
minute, the omnibus halted, and 
we were made acquainted with an- 
other beautiful British institution. 
A man came up to collect toll from 
the passengers for the privilege of 
using the wharf. There was so 
much to pay for each person, so 
much more for each trunk or port- 
manteau, so much more for each 
bundle, amounting to a few pence 
in all, but necessiting ten minutes’ 
detention, dreadful squabbles about 
change, and long arguments over 
the proper prices for the various 
articles of luggage. Quite charac- 
teristically, one of the Americans 
in the omnibus took a handful of 
silver from his pocket, and offered 
to pay for the entire party if the toll- 
collector would only allow the "bus 
to proceed. This novel proposi- 
tion rather delayed than facilitated 
matters ; for the collector was ut- 
terly unable to comprehend it, 
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and the other passengers protest- 
ed emphatically against it. In 
fact, a dispute about the toll 
appeared to be an indispensable 
part of the ceremony of entering 
Southampton, and all parties were 
indignant at any suggestion which 
tended to cut that ceremony short. 
Obviously, it had never occurred to 
the steamboat company to make a 
contract with the company which 
owned the wharf, by which all pas- 
sengers should pass free with their 
luggage, adding, if necessary, a 
trifle to the steamboat fare to 
cover the cost of the contract. As 
obviously, the managers of the om- 
nibus company had never thought 
of paying the toll for all their pas- 
sengers in alump, and charging a 
penny additional fare. Either of 
these plans would have saved trou- 
ble; and there is nothing which a 
genuine Briton so thoroughly en- 
joys as trouble about money, es- 
pecially when it takes the form of 
a dispute over a halfpenny. The 
numerous Chancery suits are only 
another phase of this national idio- 
syncrasy. 

At Southampton I saw for the 
first time an English railway train. 
The conclusions then formed have 
since been indorsed by observa- 
tions in all parts of the kingdom, 
and attentive perusals of the re- 
ports of railway companies in the 
Times. ‘That the English railways 
do not pay the stockholders is not 
at all surprising. The system is 
expressly contrived to waste as 
much money as possible. Against 
the first-class carriages there is 
nothing to be said. They are the 
acme of comfort, and are being 
adopted all over the world. Ifa 
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passenger be willing to pay more 
money for first-class accommoda- 
tions, he ought to be able to have 
them. This principle, universally 
accepted elsewhere, is now being 
admitted in America; and _first- 
class carriages of the English 
fashion are being introduced upon 
many of the railways. But why 
should the second and third class 
carriages in England be similar in 
form to those of the first class, the 
only real difference being in the 
upholstering? Why should not 
the American style of cars be 
adopted for the second and third 
class? Look at the saving in 
room, and consequently in the 
running expenses and in the wear 
and tear. Why, too, should not 
the first-class carriages be filled 
as they are on the Continent? If 
every seat in every compartment 
were occupied, an English first- 
class carriage would comfortably 
accommodate, say, twenty-four 
passengers. An American car- 
riage of the same size would ac- 
commodate fifty or sixty. But as 
a matter of fact, the first-class 
carriages are never full in Eng- 
land. Three or four persons are 
in one compartment, two in an- 
other, and a solitary traveller, who 
has bribed the guard heavily, 
has an undisturbed monopoly of 
a third. Thus, without a penny 
of advantage to the company, a 
carriage which ought to convey 
twenty-four persons is dragged 
over the line for the convenience 
of six or seven people. You only 
pay for the right to a single seat ; 
but give half-a-crown to the guard, 
and you will secure the whole 
compartment of six or eight seats. 
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The same waste of space, of 
locomotive power, and of the wear 
and tear of the line, is observable 
in the second and third class ve- 
hicles, but not to the same ex- 
tent. But even when the second 
and third class carriages are filled, 
they hold about half the number 
of people that could be seated in 
an American car of the same size 
and weight. Then there are no 
sleeping-cars, and of course every 
passenger secures as many seats 
as possible when travelling by 
night, so that he can lie down, 
or at least stretch out his legs. 
The guard, ever ready to assist 
the passengers to swindle the com- 
pany, will furnish you, for a shil- 
ling, with a pair of sticks, and will 
show you how to place them across 
the seats, and cover them with a 
cushion, so as to extemporise a 
bed. Only two persons can oc- 
cupy a compartment in this way, 
when there are really seats for six 
or eight, and so additional cars have 
to be put on at the various sta- 
tions. But what does that matter 
to the guard, who has secured 
his shillings? Through these leaks 
much of the earnings of the rail- 
way companies runs away. Then, 
on account of the absurd want 
of system in regard to luggage, 
more expenses are incurred. At 
every station there is an army 
of uninformed porters, all useless 
and costly. On some lines, bag- 
gage is registered upon the con- 
tinental plan, with expensive print- 
ed checks and labels, a man to 
make out the checks, another to 
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weigh the luggage, and another to 
paste the labels, and Heaven knows 
how many to stand about and look 
on, and receive sixpences from 
passengers for these labours. The 
money given by passengers to 
these porters would relieve the 
railway companies from half their 
embarrassments if it could be col- 
lected for a year. In America, 
there are two copper checks, num- 
bered, for each trunk. One of 
these checks is strapped to the 
trunk ; the other, with the corre- 
sponding number, is given to the 
passenger. That is the whole 
system. One baggage-master suf- 
fices for a station; all that the 
porter has to do is to put the 
trunks in the luggage-van, and he 
expects no fee for that. Once 
checked, your luggage is all right. 
Nobody can get it except yourself, 
unless you lose your check. It 
will remain at the dépét at which 
you arrive until you call or send 
for it. An express agent will take 
your check in the cars, and forward 
the luggage to any hotel or resi- 
dence, if you please. Why is this 
system not adopted in England? 
What objections to it are there? It 
costs nothing, it saves expense, it 
dispenses with hosts of porters, it 
is so safe that lost luggage is as 
rare as a black swan in America, 
and it is so simple that it can be 
put into operation at a day’s notice 
on any line. Ah! I forget. There 
are the usual British objections: 
‘It never has been done, sir; and 
we get on pretty well as we are.’ 
How sensible and how English ! 
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Mrs. Blencow to Lord George Grenville. 


My Lorp,— Excuse my being 
troublesome, which in a stranger 
I humbly ask your lordship’s par- 
den for; but I have in my pos- 
session some letters of my late 
lady’s— Lady Olivia Carr—your 
lordship’s cousin as was, Lady 
Tannington as is, but for being 
dead and gone. The Right Quar- 
ter not having come forward, 
should be glad to put the papers 


in your lordship’s hands, knowing 
what a friend you was to my late 
dear lady ; and there isa great deal 
in the letters your lordship ought 
to be acquainted with, and ought 
not to be known out of the family. 


3 Linden Grove, Notting Hill, Oct. 5th. 


But time presses; and as me and 
my husband hope to sale for Aus- 
tralia on the 17th, must respect- 
fully beg the favour of an inter- 
view before that day, when we'll 
wait on your lordship at your own 
convenience, wherever you ap- 
point. Trusting that your lord- 
ship will understand I act entirely 
for your own advantage, and for 
the credit of my late dear lady’s 
character, which requires that facts 
should be known to one of the 
family, waiting a speedy answer, 


Yours respectfully, 


E1izA BLENCOow. 


Miss Effingham to Miss Brand. 


I ovGut to have written to you 
long ago, my dearest Alice, but I 
had not the courage. Now that 
my fate is no longer uncertain, 
courage has come—that fate that 
can be summed up in few words. 
We are totally ruined; every ex- 
pedient to avert the crash which 
poor papa tried, has failed, and 
we must leave our home. Leave 
home ! how trifling a significance 
those words once had for me! 
‘When do you leave home, Miss 


Plumstead Park, Oct. 16th. 


Effingham ?’ some country neigh- 
bours might say; carelessly enough 
I would reply, ‘I hope as soon as 
the season begins.’ How could 
I ever have Aofed for such a thing ? 
Now that there is no longer hope, 
but near, dismal, certainty before 
me, I grudge every moment of the 
past which was spent away from 
these dear old walls ; I feel fran- 
tic with myself, for having cared 
to leave them for a London sea- 
son, for a country ball, for any of 
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those trifles which it is now such bit- 
terness to remember. Well, there 
may come a time—when I am 
old, gray-haired, and calm ; when 
the mercy of God, and the long 
flight of years, may have soothed 
this aching heart, and dulled this 
fresh, poignant sense of sorrow— 
when I can remember these things 
with indifference, perhaps even 
with contentment, pleased to re- 
flect that I, too, have had my day ; 
that for me also there were once 
such things as youth and hope, 
golden dreams of the future, flat- 
tering voices of friends. Yes, that 
time may come; and I suppose it 
is, at all events, better to have had 
some sunshine to call to memory, 
than to look back on a landscape 
of gray, unvarying shadows. Still, 
if my life had been lived out among 
the shadows— if I had had no 
brightness to forget, no future glo- 
ries to forego—my present misery 
would be less the sense of separa- 
tion, the fulness of my loss easier 
to be endured. To the living, 
throbbing heart, the remembrance 
of past enjoyment, of careless, un- 
regarded happiness, strikes home 
with a sting more deep and deadly 
than the sense of present pain. 
And to go !—to go !—I, that so 
loved my home—to go forth and 
leave it to strangers! It was mine ; 
surely it seemed actually to be my 
very own. I was part of it; while 
it owed its existence, its indivi- 
duality, to me and mine. That 
oriel window, which I see from 
where I write, was planned by my 
grandfather when he brought home 
his bride; those cedar-trees on 
the lawn owe their life to seeds 
which his father before him brought 
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from the East ; that balustrade was 
designed by my mother, my dear, 
lost mother ; those lingering flowers 
in the beds beneath it were plant- 
ed out, in the spring-time of their 
blossom, by me. Without ws all this 
would never have existed. Is then 
every trace of us, of our presence 
here, to be effaced as completely 
as if we had never been? Yes, it 
must be so—let me know it—the 
work survives the workers; the 
unconscious building the powerful 
hands which designed it ; but how 
hard it is to realise the truth that 
insensible things, which seem to 
owe the fact of their existence to 
ourselves, are, in this, superior to 
us—that they endure unmindful 
and unaltered long after every trace 
of our own personality has been 
wrenched away from them, long 
after the accustomed scenes have 
ceased to form a part of our lives! 

Spring will return again, but not 
for me will return the snowdrops 
beneath the laurel hedge, the blue- 
bells and anemones which my little 
brother and I used to twine into 
garlands on his birthday. We 
knew the sunny bank behind the 
cedars, where the earliest violets 
were always to be found; other 
hands will pick those violets now, 
other children will wander through 
the shrubberies where we used to 
play, will call this place ‘ home,’ 
as we did; like us, they will con- 
sider it something which is their 
own, which will always be there, 
waiting whilst they go and come at 
their own free will. If the old 
place were to stand desolate, I 
think I could bear it better. If 
gray lichens clung to the damp 
walls; if the glass fell from the 
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shrunken window-frames upon the 
terrace walk beneath ; if ivy chok- 
ed the chimneys, and the lime 
arcades were felled; if the garden 
were to melt gradually to decay, 
until only here and there through 
the rank grass some hardy rose 
still lingered, or some tufts of daffo- 
dils bloomed up, to point out the 
place where care and taste had for- 
merly woven an embroidery of 
flowers, which in summer glittered 
in the sun like jewelled stars,—then, 
if all this were to happen, I should 
not grieve so bitterly to go: but 
to think that everything about the 
place will continue to look the 
same—as cheerful, as beautiful, as 
carefully tended, and decked with 
flowers, whilst only I am sad and 
absent—/his makes the pain of de- 
parture more painful, the farewell 
words still more bitter to be spoken. 

You may call me bad-hearted if 
you like ; but I know that I should 
feel more resigned, if, upon the 
day when we go, the clouds would 
gather darkly, the winds would 
moan, the rain would sweep away 
all bright tints from the landscape. 
How well I know that such will 
never be the case!’ On that day 
the sun will shine, the flowers will 
bloom, the cows will stand uncon- 
cernedly in the deep grass, turning 
their lazy eyes upon the human 
beings who are being thrust out, 
whilst ¢Aey remain peacefully in 
their accustomed pastures. Never 
before did I feel envy of a purely 
animal life; but now, what a bless- 
ing the absence of perception and 
feeling would be! wat a pleasure 
to be able to live on dreamily with- 
out care for this wearisome daily 
bread, without hopes or fears be- 
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yond the present moment, placidly 
keeping to the same well-known 
haunts, until, without anticipation, 
with little suffering, the parting 
hour came! Well, and beyond 
that? What?—Nothingness, I sup- 
pose. No doubt I am becoming 
very wicked; but I am very miser- 
able. I wish I could be suppressed 
from among those who live, or have 
ever lived ; that I could be as if I 
had never been; for what good has 
my life done me? Whois there to 
lament when it’s over? You would, 
I know, long be sorry for the fa- 
vourite friend of your childhood ; 
but other and happier ties would 
soon come to efiace so sad a 
memory. Would Captain Camp- 
bell, I wonder, be a little sorry to 
hear that the girl with whom he had 
had a passing intimacy at a plea- 
sant country- house, would never 
clasp his hand nor smile at his 
jests again? Yes, I think Ze is 
sincere ; I think he would be 
sorry for a little while. As for the 
rest of my partners, some one of 
them next season might perhaps 
casually remark: ‘How nicely that 
poor Effingham girl used to dance 
this waltz!’ That would be suffi- 
cient epitaph for me. Do you re- 
member the words of the old song? 
* They had crowded around her at height 
of her power, 
They forsook her all in her darkening 
hour.’ 
But I am growing morbid; I wish 
I could grow apathetic instead. 
Meantime what are we to do to 
procure ourselves the necessaries 
of life? It is true that I have 8o/. 
a year of my own, which came to 
my mother from a great-aunt ; but 
the most romantic and inexperi- 
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enced mind could not suppose 
that sum sufficient for two persons 
to live upon. My father is not 
strong or young enough to work 
for his living. I have been expen- 
sively educated; but what use is 
education to a woman who has to 
gain her subsistence? The demand 
for accomplishments is compara- 
tively trifling ; the crowd of go- 
vernesses in search of employ- 
ment who already block the way, 
is dreadful to contemplate. I be- 
lieve there are few phases of hu- 
man suffering sadder and more 
hopeless than that which is en- 
dured by gentlewomen—well-born 
in many cases, and tenderly brought 
up—who are reduced to earn their 
livelihood. Lady Brandon might, 
perhaps, be of some assistance to 
us by procuring me musical pupils, 
in case we are able to establish 
ourselves in or near London. If 
she can do so, I am sure she kind- 
ly will; and when our plans are 
settled, I will let you know. At 
present, everything is uncertain ; 
all that we have is in the hands 
of creditors. It is just possible 
that, as my poor father’s ruin has 
been brought about by nothing 
which could be called extrava- 
gance or unfairness upon his own 
part, they may be induced to make 
him some allowance. But, alas! 
who ever heard of a man’s credi- 
tors showing him much considera- 
tion, especially when they know 
that nothing further is to be gained 
in the future by sparing him? I 
am too unhappy to believe in 
generosity — too utterly knocked 
down to have much spirit for look- 
ing forward. In God alone do I 
put my trust, for vain is the help 


of man. But when I say to myself 
those solemn, noble words, I feel I 
scarcely have the right to use them. 
So morbid have been my repinings, 
so utterly unable have I been to 
feel that my fate is in the Lord’s 
hands, and that what He wishes is 
best. Not without natural regrets, 
but with perfect submission, I 
should have laid my life before 
Him, only waiting for the evening 
calm, only longing for the pro- 
mised dawn of day. 

I know this well in my heart, 
dearest Alice, and yet here I am 


’ full of worldly repining, of useless 


lamentations. I wish I had the 
strength of mind to tear up my 
letter, or erase what I have written 
so weakly; yet if I were to begin it 
over again, I could not trust myself 
to write anything less unworthy. 
Sorrow is selfish, regret is morbid, 
and I am so completely under their 
influence just now that I expect 
nothing from myself. Meantime 
I am very anxious about poor dear 
papa. These dreadful troubles 
have taken such hold on his con- 
stitution that he cannot rouse him- 
self. I cannot say that he has any 
actual illness, but his weakness is 
excessive ; he has gone through so 
much mental exertion lately, that 
it has reacted upon his bodily 
strength, which, as you know, 
never was very great ; there seems 
such a want of rallying power about 
him—though I suppose this is not 
unnatural—that I feel very unhap- 
py about him. Write soon to me, 
dearest ; your friendship, your sym- 
pathy, are all that is left of cheer- 
fulness in my life. 
Yours very affectionately, 
Mary EFFINGHAM. 
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Mrs. Pryor to the Hon. Alice Brand. 


Mapam,—I am requested by my 
niece, Miss Effingham (who is far 
too ill both in mind and body to 
write herself, but is exceedingly 
desirous that you should hear con- 
cerning her), to acquaint you with 
the grievous tidings that her fa- 
ther and my half-brother, Mr. 
Effingham, was taken from us yes- 
terday morning at about eleven 
o'clock. His call, though sudden, 
was not unexpected, his health 
having completely given way un- 
der the pressure of misfortune in 
pecuniary affairs. So it hath ever 
been with the worldling when the 
bread of this world departeth from 
him ; his spirit, clogged and debased 
with earthly merchandise, looketh 
not upwards towards the manna 
which is stored in everlasting ware- 
houses. That pernicious device 
which is called of men the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, and 
which has led many astray to their 
own destruction, has been the chief 
agent in my brother’s calamitous 
end. Other and various instru- 
ments of Satan, called by the 
worldly debentures and preference 
shares in different enterprises set 
forth in honour of Mammon, both 
in this and in divers foreign coun- 
tries, have contributed to the sad 
result, all such having failed their 
promoters, even as the serpents 
failed the false prophets of Pha- 
raoh at the voice of Aaron. ‘Thus 
has it ever been; yet the worldly- 
minded will still keep on buying, 
selling, and getting gain, which, 
even if attained, shall be in their 
grasp as withering leaves, or as 
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frost tokens upon the window- 
panes. Truly, these are days when 
the buyer buyeth and the seller 
selleth for nought; when the bar- 
gains of the wealthy turn to dross 
in his hands, and the speculation 
of the powerful man is confounded. 
Men of Belial, whom they term 
Fenians, rage violently in the 
streets, and destroy widows’ houses 
with the breath of sulphur, and the 
thrones of the ungodly are shaken 
together as it were a pack of cards ; 
yet even at this time the Woman 
which is sitting upon the Seven 
Hills collecteth daily the pence of 
him whom they call Peter ; whilst 
I, who drink not of the cup of her 
abominations, find it difficult to 
procure wherewith to satisfy the 
needs of the fallen shrimp-catchers 
and friendless winkle-pickers of 
Ramsgate. I enclose you a card 
which describes their necessities, 
which you may return me with 
such sum as you may wish to sub- 
scribe to so excellent a charity. 
As for this my afflicted niece, 
grieve not for her—her future wel- 
fare shall be a care to me, and to 
the poor creature whom men call 
my husband. It is consoling to 
reflect that her temporal necessi- 
ties will thus effectually minister to 
her spiritual advancement. When 
she is sufficiently recovered she 
will write to you in her own hand. 

For yourself, Madam, I would 
in conclusion say a word in sea- 
son, not as one who blames un- 
duly, but who, after much inward 
striving, seeing plainly the end to 
which the arts of the worldly and 
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the proud have brought them, seeks 
to warn those who are fast hurrying 
after them to the pit. Cease, I 
implore you, from all further bad- 
ness, from all vain plaiting and 
adorning of your hair, from those 
inventions of the Evil One called 
Tarlatane and Crinoline. Cease 
from the tread of dancing men, the 
voice of singing women, and night- 
ly reflect upon the worms which 
shall speedily devour you. To 
help you onward in the wholesome 
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path of self-chastening, I enclose 
you a little tract, which seems to 
me designed peculiarly to meet 
your case; it is entitled ‘The 
Sinner’s Deathbed, or the Woman 
of this World cast away.’ Should 
you peruse this blessed work with 
benefit, remember, I beg you, that 
I have others equally delightful 
and suitable to send you. 


I remain faithfully yours, 


ANN Pryor. 





THE VALENTINE. 


How daintily it lies on the crisp moss 

There, in the hollow bole of the great elm, 

Pure in its morning freshness ! The white leaves, 
With delicate enfoldment interwrought, 

Close, flower-like, fold on fold ; and, look, for seal 

A dew-drop glistens! Blossom of the night! 

Who comes to pluck it in the amber dawn ? 

Whose sleep was light for heart-throb, and who heard, 
Deep in a dream, the bickering sparrows stir 

And twitter in the ivy on her walls ? 


The terrace marble gives not back her step, 
So lithe of spring : the garden only hears 
A silken creeping as she glimmers through 
And out into the Chace, that stirs not yet, 
But holds the mists in it, as eyes hold sleep. 
Straight to the antler’d elm she glides, and waits, 
Thinking, ‘ It cannot be ? and yet again, 
‘It cannot—cannot be!’ then stoops, and thrusts 
Her white arm, to the elbow, through the rift 
Where the elm parts, and cries out joyously. 
O happy, childlike cry! O glad, bright eyes, 
And tingling cheeks, and ear-lobes hotly stung ! 
Her heart in the wild tumult of its bliss 
Speaks thus. It is so bless’d. The prize is found ! 
She grasps the flower of Love’s own Spring-time born ! 
It is her own, to fondle, to bedew 
With happy tears, or press to those red lips 
That will not part from it, but cling and cling. 


And now let all be still. Let no dead leaf 
Or hasty footstep scare. Alone—alone— 
Secure from peering eye or curious ear, 
She will feed love on love’s ambrosia. 
See how her flaming eyes devour the page ! 
Words had no worth, thoughts never glow’d till now, 
Language was never music till this hour. 
How sweet it is, how precious! Radiant bloom,— 
She will suck out thy honey drop by drop, 
Insatiate still: still loth to part with thee 
To her soft bosom’s keeping, though the Chace 
Swim round her as she reads, and she is fain 
To clutch at the wet leaves on the low boughs, 
Fearing to swoon for very ecstasy. 





THE FLANEUR AT THE PLAY. 


Ir has probably not escaped the notice of those taking an interest in 
theatrical matters, that this Christmas season has been distinguished by 
the omission, at several leading theatres, of what are known as ‘holiday 
entertainments.’ To the man of middle age, to whom the humours of 
Clown and Pantaloon are no longer amusing, and to whom the slang and 
buffoonery of modern burlesque are offensive, this is decidedly a change 
for the better. At the Prince of Wales’s, the Princess’s, the Adelphi, 
and the St. James’s, there is entertainment for rational grown-up people, 
as well as for ‘holiday’ folk and children ; and the Haymarket may be 
added to the list, as it is not compulsory on anyone to sit out the 
burlesque. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault’s comedy, How she loves him ! now being played 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, would be improved if its five acts were 
reduced to three, and if certain farcical or pantomimical incidents were 
expunged. The plot is not strong enough for the time taken—one 
would scarcely say to develop, but to get through it. The dialogue is 
charming, worthy of Congreve or of Jerrold; but, on the first night at 
least, it fell dreadfully flat on the audience, by whom point after point 
was missed. And this was an exceptional audience too, numbering 
amongst it many celebrities of the art-world. There seem to me to be 
several reasons for this want of appreciation of wit by modern audiences. 
They have been saturated with burlesque, until they imagine that nothing 
is witty unless the words in which the non-sense is conveyed are fright- 
ful dislocations of the English language ; and even if they could com- 
prehend it, life is so busy and so fast nowadays, that people come to 
the theatre simply for amusement, and look upon anything which 
compels them to exercise their intellectual faculties as a bore. The 
acting in this play was for the most part admirable. Mr. Hare, who 
makes a character of everything he undertakes, played a very difficult 
and disagreeable part with consummate tact and skill. It is, I am told, 
the fashion with some journals, to find fault with Mr. Bancroft. I am 
bound to state that the parts which I have seen him fill in Ours, Caste, 
and the comedy now under notice, could not have been better played. 
All the characters are of the genus ‘dandy; in former years the actor 
personating them would have worn a palpably false black moustache, 
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would have worn spurs, and carried a riding-whip everywhere, and would 
have substituted the letter w for the letter ~ throughout his part; the 
whole personation representing a creature such as had never been seen 
by mortal man off the stage. Actors of inferior discrimination in the 
present day content themselves with caricaturing Mr. Sothern’s appear- 
ance as Lord Dundreary, in itself a caricature. But I maintain that in 
voice, costume, bearing, and manner, Mr. Bancroft: is an exact type of 
the class he is intended to represent, with a very slight exaggeration, 
which is as necessary for stage purposes as rouge itself. I am told that 
members of the class depicted object to Mr. Bancroft’s delineation as a 
charge; but they forget that they are really the charges of society. The 
ordinary walking-gentleman of life is to be found in Mr. Montagu, who 
in that most difficult of all parts has, to my thinking, no equal. Mr. 
Blakeley, an actor who came from Liverpool, and who had better go 
back there, was really very bad indeed. His conception of the character 
was entirely false, and his delivery reminded one painfully of a funny 
man’s after-supper imitation of Mr. Charles Kean. Miss Wilton was 
by turns earnest and figuante ; but Miss Foote, who seems to have by 
far the most intelligent and interesting face of any actress now on the 
stage, and who acts charmingly sometimes, did not seem to enter into 
her character, or indeed to know exactly what was expected of her. 
Mrs. Leigh Murray was, as she always is, thoroughly lady-like, but a 
little cold ; a character something like a middle-aged Lady Gay Spanker 
is probably more what the author intended. And mentioning Mrs. 
Murray, who is called Lady Selina Raffleticket, impels us to ask under 
what lunes Mr. Boucicault was suffering when he named his characters. 
A man with such powers of sarcasm is the last from whom you would 
have expected such names as ‘ Nettletop,’ ‘ Hotspur,’ ‘ Raffleticket.’ It 
reminds one of the old pantomime-bills—‘ Policemen, Messrs. Take-em- 
up and Knock-em-down ; Pieman, Mr. Mieaw !’ 

In the Colleen Bawn, now being played at the Princess’s, the con- 
struction and the dialogue are equally good, and the acting by the two 
principal characters is perfect. Mr. Boucicault has brought a new type 
ot Irishman on to the stage. The dreadful person with the red nose, 
the short black crop-wig, and the pot-lid hat, who flourished his stuffed 
stick, and shouted ‘ och,’ ‘faix,’ and ‘be me sowlt,’ has been relegated 
to the music-halls, and in his place Mr. Boucicault presents us with an 
exact type of the Celt—warm-hearted, hot-headed, with a keen apprecia- 
tion of fun even as regards his own deficiencies. There is no truer or 
more natural personation on the stage than this, nor could the Colleen 
be more gracefully represented than by Mrs. Boucicault. That the 
Streets of London is not a great literary work, probably no one knows 
better than its author ; that it has exactly hit the taste of a large portion 
of the playgoing public, and been wonderfully successful, no one has 
had the opportunity of knowing so well. Moreover, in it Mr. Vining is 
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provided with a character which exactly suits him, and which he plays 
with a bluff ‘go’ and heartiness highly commendable. 

The Adelphi, relieved from the stage-direction of Mr. Phillips, with 
Mr. Fechter and Mr. Webster in its company, and with Mr. Grieve for 
its scene-painter, bids fair to recover its ancient prestige as the first house 
for the representation of drame in London. The dramatised version of 
No Thoroughfare now being played there is a success, and is attracting 
large audiences ; but there are better things instore. The piece, except 
in one or two ludicrous incidents, follows the story, and has conse- 
quently the disadvantage of being familiar to most of the audience; while 
so determined has been its adapter that no point shall be missed, that 
he has caused several of them to be repeated. This makes the first and 
last portion of the drama a little tedious; but there is compensation 
in the scenes in the Swiss inn, and on the mountain-pass, which are 
more than usually exciting. A more perfect scene than the mountain- 
pass by night has, perhaps, never been placed on the stage. Save Mr. 
Webster, who makes a capital character ‘ bit’ of the old cellarman, no 
one is particularly well suited ; it would be impossible to play Obenreizer 
better than Mr. Fechter plays it; but it is an unpleasant character, and 
affords no scope for the display of that special dramatic quality which 
Mr. Fechter alone possesses. Obenreizer is a sneak and a scoundrel, 
and it is in the delineation of chivalry and courage that Mr. Fechter ex- 
cels. Let us hope soon to see him in a character suited to him; there is 
no one so fitted for the heroes of the real Adelphi drama. Mrs. Billing- 
ton, one of the most reliable actresses on the stage, ready, appreciative, 
and audible—by no means a common quality—played excellently ; and 
Mrs. Mellon was a very natural and very lovable Sally Goldstraw. 

What can have induced Mr. Sothern to accept such a dreary produc- 
tion as A Wife well won, the new piece at the Haymarket? Mr. Sothern 
is essentially a character actor; his part in the new piece is that of a very 
long-winded walking gentleman—a good-looking young man who talks 
an immense deal of penny-novel dialogue, and whom it is impossible to 
endow with anything like interest. There are plenty of young men on 
the stage who could have played this part sufficiently well ; there are 
plenty of characters, written or writeable, which no one could play so 
well as Mr. Sothern. It is a case of the right man in the wrong place. 
In the lamentably weak state of the Haymarket company, it is, I sup- 
pose, a necessity for Mr. Buckstone to appear in every piece. He is 
not in the least degree fitted for the part taken by him in 4 Wife well 
won, the friend and co-eval of the young man played by Mr. Sothern. 
However, the audience laughed whenever he came on to the stage, so 
that some good resulted. But if Mr. Buckstone is a necessity, surely 
the same cannot be said of Mr. Rogers, an old gentleman who is 
being constantly thrust into characters for which he is preposterously 
unfit. The audience testified their appreciation of this part by bursting 
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into a guffaw when he declared his passion for the heroine. Miss 
Robertson was perfectly ladylike, and sufficiently impressive. A bur- 
lesque on Zhe Brigand at this house very nearly wins the distinction 
of being the most melancholy piece of nonsense ever produced; it is 
almost as bad as Mary Turner. Mr. Compton was a sad sight, for 
he was evidently ashamed of his wretched position. Mr. Kendal, in a 
more wretched position, was a sadder sight, for he was not ashamed. 
It would be worth Mr. Buckstone’s while to pay the salaries of the two 
gentlemen playing the principal brigands on condition that they did zor 
appear. 

In the comedy of Zhe Needful, at the St. James’s, the author’s vaulting 
ambition has o’erleapt itself, and come down very heavily on the other 
side. Mr. Craven’s little two-act dramas of humble-life domesticity are 
very pleasant and charming, but he has not sufficient stamina to carry 
him through five acts, and he has as much knowledge of the manners 
and language of society as a Cherokee. When you have to get fun out 
of people taking medicine and struggling with acidity, or writhing under 
the application of blisters on their backs, your power of humour must 
be small indeed. Mr. Craven acts an old tallow-chandler with quiet, 
pleasant humour, and is very well supported by Miss M. Elsworthy. 
Miss Herbert looks handsome, and gives as much point as possible to 
some very weak repartee ; and Mr. Belford (from the Strand) struggles 
manfully with an Irish brogue, and though worsted in the encounter, 
keeps up his pluck and geniality to the last. In a little farce called 
Ts he jealous ? which precedes the comedy, we are taught by Miss Ada 
Cavendish that it is the custom of ladies to come down to breakfast in 
low-necked dresses, and with flowers in their hair. How many years 
ago is it that I first saw Mr. W. H. Payne, with very thin legs, climbing 
into an enormous bed, in which the warming-pan had been left, and 
passing a very bad night, under every possible discomfort? Five-and- 
twenty, certainly. And yet I saw him the other night, as agile, as 
humorous, and as much worried as ever. His sons are respectively 
the best Harlequin and Clown in London. 

To possess the power of improvisation is of immense assistance to 
an actor. When he forgets the language of the author, when, in. tech- 
nical parlance, he ‘sticks,’ how happy must be the man who can carry 
on for a few sentences until the prompter, who naturally never has the 
book open at the proper place, can give him ‘the word’! Instances of 
such self-possession are rare. It was my good luck, some years ago, to be 
in the society of my Master in literature at the Rochester Theatre, when 
a haggard man in buff-boots strode to the middle of the stage before 
it occurred to him that he had not the least notion of what he was going 
to say. But he regarded the audience sternly, then said in portentous 
tones : ‘I will return anon!’ and walked off to refresh his memory at the 
prompter’s desk. A very delicious instance of improvisation occurred 
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on last Boxing-night, on the first representation of Wo Thoroughfare, at 
the Adelphi Theatre. The gentleman who represented the Abbot of St. 
Bernard’s, the custodian of the clock-lock-held secrets in the monastery, 
is supposed to be exceedingly angry at Obenreizer’s having closed the 
door of the strong closet without altering the dial of the clock-lock. 
Obenreizer, deprecating his wrath, asks by whom the contents of the 
closet could possibly be required. The worthy abbot hesitated and 
stammered—it was plain that he had entirely forgotten his part—but at 
last he said: ‘By ’oom, my son? by ’00om? Why by—by—4éy some of 
the parties staying 'ere P 

Here is the latest theatrical mof. A manager who has never yet 
been accused of humour wrote to a leading actress, asking her to play 
an engagement at the autumnal opening of his theatre, and begging her 
to name her terms. The lady, in reply, expressed her willingness to 
accede to the proposition ; her terms were thirty pounds a night. The 
manager’s reply was this: ‘ Dear Madam,—Make it shillings, and it’s a 
bargain.’ 
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Book the Second. 


CHAPTER VI. 
GERTRUDE SPEAKS. 


Lorp TICEHURST’s attachment to 
the © turf means of 
a. lukewarm or of a perfunctory 
character. He one of 
the young men of the present day, 
who keep a racing-stud as they 
keep anything else, merely for their 
amusement; who exult indecently 


was by no 


was not 


when they are successful, who are 
even more :indecently depressed 
when they are unfortunate. Hav- 
ing sucha man as Gilbert Lloyd 
for his ‘ confederate,’ manager, and 
agent, the young nobleman did not 
require to look into the details of 
his stud and his stable as he other- 
wise would’ have done; but no- 
thing was ever done without his 
knowledge and approval, and his 
heart was as much bound up in 
turf-matters as it had been when, 
under the initiation of Plater Dobbs, 
he first made his entrance into the 
Ring. . Perhaps if this attachment 
to racing-matters and. racing-men 
VOL, Il, 


had been less strong, Lord Tice- 
hurst would have noticed a certain 
change in Lloyd’s manner towards 
him which would have displeased 
him much. For, notwithstanding 
that he struggled hard against the 
display pf any such feeling, there 
arose in Gilbert’s breast a sullen 
animosity, a dogged dislike to his 
friend and patron, which very often 
would not be kept down, but came 
surging up into his face,and showed 
itself in knit brows and tightened 
lips, and hard cold insolence of 
bearing. This was very different 
from the deep and bitter hatred 
with which Gilbert Lloyd regarded 
Miles Challoner, though it sprung 
from the same cause, the admira- 
tion which each of them felt for 
Gertrude. In the present state of 
his feelings for her, it enraged Gil- 
bert to think that anyone should 
dare to pay. attention to one who 
had: been, who by the law still was, 
his property: but the depth and 
measure of his hatred was very 
much acted upon by the knowledge 
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that Lord Ticehurst was merely 
regarded by Gertrude as one ofa 
hundred hangers-on, while Miles 
Challoner stood in a very different 
position. But though this angry 
feeling from time to time got the 
better of Gilbert Lloyd’s usually 
placid and equable temperament, 
and led to exhibitions of temper 
which he was afterwards frightened 
at and ashamed of, they were never 
noticed by the kindly-hearted, 
thick-headed young man whom he 
had in training, or, if they were, 
were ascribed to some of those 
‘tighteners’ and ‘botherations’ 
which were supposed to fall natu- 
rally to ‘ old Gilbert’s’ lot in trans- 
acting his business of the turf. 
‘There’s bad news up from the 
Pastures, I suppose,’ Lord Tice- 
hurst would say to some of his 
friends, after the occurrence of 
some little episode of the kind; 
‘old Gil’s uncommon cranky this 
mornin’, and no two ways about 
it. It’s always best to leave him 
to come round by himself when he 
is in this way, so lets you and me 
go down to Rummer’s and get 
some luncheon.’ But throughout 
all his annoyances, and the reno- 
vated passion for his wife,—passion, 
of the strongest, wildest, most en- 
slaving kind, was now always pre- 
sent in his heart,—Gilbert Lloyd 
held carefully to his business ca- 
reer, losing no opportunity of show- 
ing himself of service to his pupil, 
and taking every care that his pu- 
pil was made aware of the fact. 

‘I say, Etchingham,’ said Gil- 
bert one morning, looking up from 
his accounts at his lordship, who 
was moodily looking out of win- 
dow, smoking, and wondering 
whether he should propose for Miss 


Lambert before the season finally 
broke up, or leave it until next 
spring,—‘ I say, Etchingham, I’m 
pretty near sick of town.’ 

‘Same here!’ replied his lord- 
ship ; ‘fusty and beastly, ain’t it? 
Well, we’re close upon cutting it ; 
it’s Goodwood the week after next, 
and then there’s Brighton—’ 

‘O, curse Brighton! broke in 
Lloyd. 

‘ All right,’ said Lord Ticehurst, 
lazily dropping into a chair. ‘ Curse 

srighton, by all means. But what 

arum fellow you are! You wouldn’t 
go to the Brighton Meeting last 
year; and I recollect that there 
was a talk about it at Rummer’s ; 
and Jack Manby-—the Bustard, 
you know— said you’d never go 
there again, since in Gaslight’s 
year, I think he said, the sea-air 
spoiled your complexion.’ 

‘Manby’s a chattering idiot!’ 
said Lloyd savagely; ‘and next 
time you hear men talking of why 
I don’t go to the Brighton Meet- 
ing, you may say I don’t go be- 
cause it isn’t a meeting at all, a 
third-rate concern with a pack of 
~laters to run, and a crowd of 
cockneys to look at them. You 
may say that.’ 

‘Much obliged,’ said Lord Tice- 
hurst ; ‘you may say it yourself, if 
you want to. I don’t hold with 
mixin’ myself up in other fellows’ 
shines; and he sucked solemnly at 
his cigar, and did his best to look 
dignified. 

‘ My dear old Etchingham, don’t 
be angry. I was vexed at hearing 
you repeat the gabble of those in- 
fernal fellows at that filthy tavern— 
it isn’t anything better—because it’s 
not only about me they talk. How- 
ever, that’s neither here nor there. 
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I suppose you'll have the wind-up 
dinner at Richmond as usual ?” 

‘ All right, Gil, my boy ? said his 
good-tempered lordship; ‘ there’s 
no bones broke, and it’s all squared. 
Of course, we'll have the dinner. 
Let’s see,’ looking at his memoran- 
dum-book ; ‘ Friday-week, how will 
that suit? Mrs. Stapleton Burge’s 
party. O, ah, that’s nothing! he 
added quickly, growing very red. 

‘Very well,’ said Gilbert quietly. 
‘ Friday-week, since you've only got 
Mrs. Stapleton Burge’s party ; and 


that’s nothing, you say. Friday- 
week will do. I’m to ask the 


usual lot, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, usual lot, and one or two 
more, don’t you think? It was 
deuced slow last time, I remem- 
ber. Only old Toshington to talk, 
and everybody’s tired of his old 
gab. Ask someone to froth it up 
a bit, one of those writing-fellows 
one sees at some houses, or an 
actor who can mimic fellows, and 
that kind of thing, don’t you 
know ?” 

‘I know,’ said Gilbert, by no 
means jumping at the suggestion ; 
‘but I generally find that yor 
clever fellows who write are mi- 
serable unless they have all the 
talk to themselves ; and the actors 
are insulted if you ask them to do 
any of their hanky-panky, as though, 
by Jove, they’d be invited for any- 
thing else. However, I'll look up 
some of them, and do my best. 
Anybody else ?” 

‘No, I think not. Unless, by 
the way, you were to ask that man 
that my aunt’s taken up lately— 
Challoner.’ 

The name brought the blood 
into Gilbert’s face, and he paused 
a moment before he said : ‘I don’t 


tw 
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think I'd have that fellow, Etching- 
ham, if I were you.’ 

‘What’s the matter with him? 
Ain’t he on the square ? 
and that kind of thing ?” 

‘I know very little about him,’ 
said Gilbert, fixing his eyes on Lord 
Ticehurst’s face ; ‘ nothing, indeed, 
for the matter of that; and he’s 
never crossed me, and never will 
have the opportunity. I said, “ if 
I were you.”’ 

‘Yes, well—I know. Drop the 
riddle business and speak out. 
What do you mean ?” 

‘ Plainly, then, I’ve noticed—and 
I can’t imagine how it has failed 
to escape you—that this man Chal- 
loner is making strong running for 
a lady for whom I have heard you 
profess the greatest admiration— 
Miss Lambert.’ 

*O, ah, yes—thanks ; all right,’ 
said Lord Ticehurst, looking more 
foolish than usual—in itself a stu- 
pendous feat: ‘ well, I ain’t spooney 
particularly on Challoner, so you 
needn’t ask him.’ 


Bad egg 


{ 
55) 


Peers of the realm, and persons 
known as ‘public characters,’ com- 
mand more civility and attention 
in England than anyone else. With 
tradesmen, hotel-waiters, and rail- 
way-porters this feeling is so strong- 
ly developed that they will leave 
any customer to serve a great lord 
ora popular comedian. Lord Tice- 
hurst’s name stood very high at the 
Crown and Sceptre at Richmond, 
not merely because he was an earl 
—they see plenty of them during 
the season at the Crown and Scep- 
tre—but because he wasfreespoken, 
lavish with his money, and ‘had no 
cussed pride about him.’ Conse- 
quently, whenever he dined there 
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the dinner was always good, which 
is by no means always the case at 
the C. and S. ; and the present oc- 
casion was no exception. ‘There 
were about twenty guests, all men, 
and nearly all men of one set, who, 
though they were mostly well-born 
and, in the main, tolerably edu- 
cated, apparently never sought for 
and certainly never attained any 
other society. The outside world 
was familiar with their names, 
through seeing them printed in 
the newspapers, as attending the 
various great race-meetings; and 
with their personal appearance, 
through seeing them at Tatter- 
sall’s and in the Park, especially 
on Sundays in the season. Some 
had chambers in the Albany, some 
in smaller and cheaper sets ; many 
of them lived humbly enough in 
one bedroom in the lodging-house- 
swarming streets round St. James’s ; 
all of them haunted Rummer’s in 
Conduit-street ; and most of them 
belonged to some semi-turf, semi- 
military, whole card-and-billiard- 
playing club. Some of them were 
believed to be married, but their 
wives were never seen with them 
by any chance ; for they never 
went into society, to the opera or 
the theatres; and they were always 
put into the bachelor quarters at 
country-houses, and into the top- 
most rooms at the hotels, where 
they treated the female domestics 
in a pleasant and genial way, a 
compound of the manners of the 
groom and the commercial bag- 
man. 

They gathered in full force at 
the Crown and Sceptre that lovely 
July afternoon ; for they knew that 
they would have a good dinner 
and wine without stint. Captain 
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Dafter was there—a little wiry 
man with sandy scraps of whisker 
and a mean little white face, but 
who was the best amateur steeple- 
chase rider in England, with limbs 
of steel and dauntless pluck. Next 
to him sata fat, heavy-headed, large- 
jowled man, with a face the shape 
and colour of an ill-baked quartern 
loaf; a silent stupid-looking man, 
who ate and drank enormously, 
and said, and apparently under- 
stood, nothing; but who was no 
less a personage than the ‘Great 
Northern,’ as he was called, from 
having been born at Carlisle ; the 
enormous bookmaker and King of 
the Ring, who began life as a 
plumber with eighteenpence, and 
was then worth hundreds of thou- 
sands. There, too, with his neatly- 
rolled whiskers and his neatly-tied 
blue bird’s-eye scarf, with its plain 
solid gold horse-shoe pin, was 
Dolly Clarke, the turf - lawyer 

Years ago Dolly would ha 

thought himself lucky if he ey 

made six hundred a-year. tx 
thousand is now nearer Dolly’s 
annual income, all brought about 
by his own talent, and ‘ not stand- 
ing on any repairs,’ as he put it, a 
quality which is to be found in the 
dictionary under the word ‘un- 
scrupulousness; for when old Mr. 
Snoxell, inventor of the Pilgrim’s- 
Progress Leather for tender feet, 
died, and left all his money to his 
son Sam, who had been bred to the 
law, Sam took Dolly Clarke into 
combining 


partnership, and by 
shrewdness with bill - discounting, 
and a military connection with a 
knowledge of turf-matters, they did 


a splendid business. You would 
almost mistake Dolly Clarke for a 
gentleman now, and Samuel Snoxell 
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calls all the army by their Christian 
names. Next to Dolly Clarke was 
Mr. Bagwax, Q.C., always retained 
in cases connected with the turf, 
and rather preferring to be on the 
shaky and shady side, which affords 
opportunities for making great fun 
out of would-be-honest witnesses, 
and making jokes which, of all the 
persons in court, are not least un- 
derstood by Mr. Justice Martin- 
gale, who knows a horse from a 
wigblock, and is understood to 
have at one time heard the chimes 
at midnight. The redoubtable 
Jack Manby, called ‘ the Bustard,’ 
because in his thickness of utter- 
ance he was in the habit of declar- 
ing that he ‘didn’t care about 
bustard so long as he got beef,’ was 
there; and old Sam Roller the 
trainer, looking something like a 
bishop, and something more like 
Mr. Soapey Sponge’s friend, Jack 
Yp -gon; and a tall thin gentle- 
mw y man, who looked like a bar- 
mst *.and who was ‘ Haruspex,’ the 
sportng prophet of the Statesman. 
Nor had Gilbert Lloyd forgotten 
his patron’s hint about the en- 
livening of the company by the 
representatives of literature and the 
drama. Mr. Wisbottle, the graphic 
writer, the charming essayist, the 
sparkling dramatist; Wisbottle, who 
was always turning up in print 
when you least expected him; Wis- 
bottle, of whom his brilliant friend 
and toady M‘Boswell had remark- 
ed that he had never tetigited any- 
thing which he hadn’t ornavited ; 
—Wishottle represented literature, 
and represented it in a very thirsty 
and talkative, not to say flippant, 
manner. 


sentative, 


As the drama’s repre- 
behold Mr, 
Mendip, a charming young fellow 


Maurice 
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of fifty-five, who, in the old days 
of patent theatres and great tra- 
gedians, would have alternated 
Marcellus with Bérnardo, playing 
Horatio for his benefit, when his 
landlady, friends, and family from 
Bermondsey came in with tickets 
sold for his particular behoof, but 
who, in virtue of loud lungs and 
some faint reminiscence of what he 
had seen done byhis betters, played 
all the ‘leading business’ in Lon- 
don when he could get the chance, 
and was the idolised hero of Cali- 
fornian gold-diggers and Australian 
aborigines. He was, perhaps, a 
little out of place at such a party, 
being heavy, grave, and taciturn ; 
but most people knew his name, 
and when told who he was, said, 
*O, indeed!’ and looked at him 
with that mixture of curiosity and 
impertinence with which ‘public 
characters’ are generally regarded. 
The other guests were men more 
or less intimately connected with 
the turf, who talked to each other 
in a low grumbling monotone, and 
whose whole desire was to get the 
better of each other in every pos- 
sible way. 

The dinner, which had called 
forth loud encomiums, was over ; 
the cigars were lighted, and the 
conversation had been proceeding 
briskly, when in a momentary lull 
Dolly Clarke, who had the reputa- 
tion for being not quite too fond 
of Gilbert Lloyd, said in a loud 
voice: ‘Well, my lord, and after 
Goodwood comes Brighton, and of 
course you hopeto be as lucky there.’ 

‘We've got nothing at Brighton,’ 
replied Lord Ticehurst, looking un- 
easily towards where Gilbert was 
occupying the vice-chair. 

‘Nothing at Brighton! echoed 











Dolly C'arke, very loud indeed ; 
‘why, how’s that?’ 

‘Because we don’t choose, Mr. 
Clarke,’ said “Gilbert, from the 
other end of the table—he had 
been drinking more than his wont, 
and there was a strained, flushed 
look round his eyes quite unusual 
to him—‘ because we don’t choose; 
I suppose that’s reason enough.’ 

*O, quite,’ said Dolly Clarke, 
with a short laugh. ‘I spoke to 
Lord Ticehurst, by the way ; but in 
your case I suppose it’s not an 
“untradesmanlike falsehood” if you 
represent yourself as “the same 
concern.” However, you used to 
go to Brighton, Lloyd.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Gilbert quickly, 
‘and so used you, when you were 
Wiggins and Proctor’s out-door 
clerk at eighteen shillings a-week 
—by the excursion-train! Times 
have changed with both of us.’ 

‘Lloyd had him there, Jack,’ 
whispered Bagwax, Q.C., to his 
neighbour the Bustard. ‘ Impudent 
customer, Master Clarke! I recol- 
lect well when he used to carry a 
bag and serve writs, and all that ; 
and now—’ 

‘Hold on a binnit,’ said the 
Bustard; ‘he’s an awkward cus- 
tomer is Clarke, and he'll show 
Gilbert no bercy.’ And, indeed, 
there was a look in Mr. Dolly 
Clarke’s ordinarily smiling, self-sat- 
isfied face, and a decision in the 
manner in which his hand had, ap- 
parently involuntarily, closed upon 
the neck of the claret-jug standing 
in front of him, that augured ill for 
the peace of the party in general, 
or the personal comfort of Gilbert 
Lloyd in particular. But old Sam 
Roller’s great spectacles had hap- 
pened to be turned towards the 
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turf-lawyer at the moment; and the 
old fellow, seeing how matters stood, 
had telegraphed to Lord Tice- 
hurst, while Mr. Wisbottle touched 
Clarke’s knee with one hand under 
the table, and removed the claret- 
jug from his grasp with the other, 
whispering, ‘ Drop it, dear old boy! 
What’s the good? You kill him, and 
have to keep out of the way, and 
lose all the business in Davies- 
street. He kills you, and what be- 
comes of the policies for the little 
woman at Roehampton? Listen 
to the words of Wisbottle the 
preacher, my chick, and drop it.’ 
And it having by this time dawned 
upon Lord Ticehurst that there 
was something wrong, that young 
nobleman cut into the conversa- 
tion in a very energetic and happy 
manner, principally dilating upon 
the necessity of his guests drinking 
as much and as fast as they possi- 
bly could. The first part of the 
proposition seemed highly popular, 
but certain of the company object- 
ed to being hurried with their liquor, 
and demanded to know the reason 
of their being thus pressed. Then 
Lord Ticehurst explained that he 
was under the necessity of putting 
in an appearance that night at the 
house of a very particular friend, 
where an evening party was being 
held; that it was an engagement 
of long-standing, and one which it 
was impossible for him to get off. 
This, he added, need be no rea- 
son for breaking up their meeting ; 
he should only be too delighted if 
they would stop as long as they 
pleased ; and he was quite sure 
that his worthy vice would come 
up to that end of the table, and fill 
his place much more worthily than 
it had hitherto been filled. 
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But to this proposition there was 
a great deal of demur. Several of 
the guests, keen men of business, 
vith the remembrance of the mor- 
row’s engagements and work before 
them, and having had quite suffi- 
cient wine, were eager to be off. 
Others, who would have remained 
drinking so long as any drink was 
brought, scarcely relished their cups 
under the presidency of Gilbert 
Lloyd, who was regarded by them 
as anything but a convivialist ; while 
others, again, had engagements in 
town which they were anxious to 
fulfil. Moreover, the plan pro- 
posed by his patron was anything 
but acceptable to Gilbert Lloyd 
himself. Ordinarily almost ab- 
stemious, he had on this occasion 
taken a great deal of wine, and, 
though he was by no means intoxi- 
cated, his pulses throbbed and his 
blood was heated in a manner very 
unusual with him. From the first 
moment of Ticehurst’s mentioning 
that he was going on this evening 
to a party at Mrs. Stapleton Burge’s 
house, Gilbert felt convinced, by 
his friend’s manner, that he must 
have some special attraction there, 
and that that attraction must be 
the presence of Gertrude. This 
thought—the feeling that she would 
be there, surrounded by courtiers 
and flatterers—worriedand irritated 
him, and every glass of wine which 
he swallowed increased his desire 
to see her that night. What matter 
ifhe had been rebuffed! That was 
simply because he had not had the 
chance of speaking to her. Give 
him that opportunity, and she would 
tell a very different tale. He should 
have that opportunity if he met 
her face to face in society; it would 
be impossible for her, without com- 

vou, II, 
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mitting a palpable rudeness—and 
Gilbert Lloyd knew well that she 
would never do that—to avoid 
speaking to him. Chdteau gui parle 
est pret de se rendre. A true pro- 
verb that; and he made up his 
mind to tell Lord Ticehurst to 
take him to Mrs, Stapleton Burge’s 
gathering, and to run his chance 
with Gertrude. 

So that when he heard his patron 
propound that he should remain 
behind, to fan into a flame the ex- 
piring embers of an orgie which, 
even at its brightest, had afforded 
him no amusement, his disgust was 
extreme, and, uncomplimentary as 
they were to himself, he fostered 
and repeated the excuses which he 
heard on all sides. Nor did he 
content himself with passive resist- 
ance, but went straight to Lord 
Ticehurst, and taking him aside, 
told him that this was, after all, 
only a ‘duty dinner ;’ that all that 
was necessary had been done, and 
it was better they should break up 
then and there. ‘ Moreover,’ said 
he, ‘I’ve a fancy to go with you 
to-night. You're always telling me 
I don’t mix enough in what you 
call society; and as this is the end 
of the season, and we’re not likely 
to be—well, I was going to say both- 
ered with women’s parties for a 
long time, I don’t mind going with 
you ; in fact, I should rather like 
it. These fellows have done very 
well, and we can now leave them 
to shift for themselves.’ Lord 
Ticehurst’s astonishment at this 
suggestion from his mentor was 
extreme. ‘What a queer chap you 
are, Gil!’ he said ; ‘ when I’ve asked 
you to go to all sorts of houses, 
first-class, where everything is done 
in great form and quite correct, 

L 
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you’ve stood out and fought shy, 
and all that kind of thing. And 
now you want to go to old Mother 
Burge’s,—old cat who stuffs her 
rooms with a lot of people raked up 
from here and there! ’Pon my soul 
there’s no knowing where to have 
you, and that’s about the size of 
it! But in this matter, as in almost 
every other, the young man gave 
way to his friend, and the party 
broke up at once ; and Lord Tice- 
hurst and Gilbert Lloyd drove 
home to Hill-street, dressed them- 
selves, and proceeded to Mrs. Sta- 
pleton Burge’s reception. 

Mrs. Stapleton Burge lived in a 
very big house in Great Swaffham- 
street, close out of Park-lane, and 
though a very little black-faced 
woman herself, did everything on 
a very large scale. Her footmen 


were enormous creatures, prize- 


fed, big-whiskered, ambrosial ; her 
chariot was like a family ark; the 
old English characters in which 
her name and address were in- 
scribed surged all over her big 
cards. She had a big husband, 
a fat fair man with a protuberant 
chest, and receding forehead, and 
little eyes, who was a major in 
some Essex yeomanry, and who 
was generally mistaken by his 
guests for the butler. Everybody 
went to Mrs. Stapleton Burge’s ; 
and she, sometimes accompanied 
by the major, but more frequently 
without him, went everywhere. 
Nobody could give a reason for 
either proceeding. When the Sta- 
pleton Burges went out of town at 
the end of the season, nobody knew 
where they went to. Some people 
said to the family place in Essex, 
but Tommy Toshington said that 
was all humbug; he’d looked up 
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the county history, and there wasn’t 
any such place as Fenners; and 
he, Tommy, thought they either 
retired to the back of the house 
in Great Swaffham-street, or took 
lodgings at Ramsgate. But the 
next season they appeared again, 
as blooming and as big as ever. 
Lord Ticehurst, in his description 
of Mrs. Burge’s parties, scarcely 
did that worthy woman justice. 
People said, and truly, that those 
gatherings were ‘a little mixed ; 
but Lady Tintagel took care that 
some of the very best people in 
London were seen at them. If 
Mrs. Burge would have her own 
friends, that, Lady Tintagel said, 
was no affair of hers. Mrs. Burge 
swore by Lady Tintagel, and the 
major swore at her. ‘ If it wasn’t 
for that confounded woman,’ he 
used to say, ‘we shouldn’t be go- 
ing through all this tomfoolery, but 
should be living quietly at—’ He 
was never known to complete the 
sentence. Lady Tintagel was Mrs. 
Burge’s sponsor in the world of 
fashion, and the major lent money 
to Lord Tintagel, who was an im- 
pecunious and elderly nobleman. 
When Lady Tintagel presided 
over a stall at an aristocratic 
fancy-fair for the benefit of a 
charity, Mrs. Burge furnished the 
said stall, and took Lady Tintagel’s 
place thereat during the dull por- 
tion of the day. Lady Tintagel’s 
celebrated fableaux vivants were 
held in Mrs. Burge’s big rooms in 
Great Swaffham-street, the Tin- 
tagel establishment being carried 
on in a two-roomed house in May- 
fair. Mrs. Burge ‘takes’ Lady Tin- 
tagel to various places of an even- 
ing, when the Tintagel jobbed 
horses are knocked up, and never 
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has ‘her ladyship’ out of her 
mouth. 

When Lord Ticehurst and Gil- 
bert Lloyd arrived at the hospit- 
able mansion, they found the rooms 
crowded. It was a great but try- 
ing occasion for Mrs. Burge—try- 
ing, because it was plainly the fare- 
well /ée of the season ; and all the 
guests were talking to one another 
of where they were going to, while 
she, poor woman, had a dreary 
waste of seven months before her, 
to be passed away from the de- 
lights of fashionable life. To how 
many people did she promise a 
speedy meeting at Spa, at Baden, 
in the Highlands, in Midland 
country-houses? and all her inter- 
locutors placed their tongues in 
their cheeks, and knew that until 
the next summons of Parliament 
drew the town together, and si- 


multaneously produced a card of 
invitation from Mrs. Burge, they 
should not meet their hostess of the 


night. Meantime, the success of 
the present gathering was unim- 
peachable. Everybody who was 
left in London had rallied round 
Great Swaffham-street ; and there 
was no doubt but that the J/orn- 
ing Post of the coming day would 
convey to the ends of the civilised 
world a list of fashionables which 
would redound in the most com- 
plete manner to the é/at of Mrs. 
Stapleton Burge. 

The necessary form of intro- 
duction had been gone through— 
scarcely necessary, by the way, in 
Great Swaffham-street; for the men 
always averred that Mrs. Burge 
never knew half the people at her 
own parties—and Lord Ticehurst, 
having done his duty in landing 
Gilbert, had strolled away among 
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the other convives, with what object 
Gilbert well enough knew. He, 
Gilbert Lloyd, had rather a habit 
of trusting to chance in matters of 
this kind ; and, on the present oc- 
casion, he found that chance be- 
friended him. For while his patron, 
eager and anxious-eyed, went roam- 
ing round the room in hot search 
for the object of his thoughts, Gil- 
bert, no less anxious, no less de- 
termined, remained quietly near 
the entrance-door, and narrowly 
watched each passing face. He 
knew most of them. A London 
man of half-a-dozen seasons can 
scarcely find a fresh face in any 
evening party on which he may 
chance to stumble. We go on 
in our different sets, speaking to 
every other person we meet, and 
familiar with the appearance of all 
the rest—what freshness and va- 
riety! Some of the passers-by 
raised their eyebrows in surprise 
at seeing Lloyd in such a place ; 
others nodded and smiled, and 
would have stopped to speak but 
for the plain woli-me-tangere ex- 
pression which he wore. He re- 
turned the nods and grins in a 
half-preoccupied, half-sullen man- 
ner, and it was not until he heard 
Miles Challoner’s voice close by 
him that he seemed thoroughly 
roused. Then he drew back from 
the door-post, against which he had 
been leaning, and ensconcing him- 
self behind the broad back of a 
stout old gentleman, his neighbour, 
saw Gertrude enter the room, on 
Miles Challoner’s arm. They had 
been dancing; she was flushed and 
animated, and looked splendidly 
handsome, as evidently thought 
her companion. Her face was up- 
turned to his, and in her eyes was 
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a frank, honest look of love and 
trust, such a look as Gilbert Lloyd 
recollected to have seen there when 
he first knew her years ago, but 
which had soon died out, and had 
never reappeared until that mo- 
ment. And it was for Miles Chal- 
loner that her spirits had returned, 
her love and beauty had been re- 
newed ; for Miles Challoner, whom 
he hated with a deadly hate, who 
had been his rock ahead through- 
out his life, and who was now rob- 
bing him of what indeed he had 
once thrown aside as valueless, but 
what he would now give worlds to 
repossess. Gilbert Lloyd’s face, all 
the features of which were so well 
trained and kept in such constant 
subjection, for once betrayed him, 
and the evil passion gnawing at his 
heart showed itself in his fiery 
eyes, surrounded by a strained hot 
flush, and in his rigidly set mouth. 
Tommy Toshington, tacking about 
the room to avoid the pressure of 
the crowd, and coming suddenly 
round Lloyd’s stout neighbour, was 
horrified by the expression in Gil- 
bert’s face. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, Lloyd, 
my boy ?’ asked the old gentleman ; 
‘you look quite ghastly, by Jove! 
Ellis’s claret not disagreed with you, 
has it ?” 

‘Not a bit of it, Tommy; I’m 
all right,’ said Gilbert with an ef- 
fort ; ‘room’s a little hot—perhaps 
that’s made me look a little white.’ 

‘Look a little white! Dammy, 
you looked a little black when I 
first caught sight of you. You were 
scowling away at somebody; I 
couldn’t make out who.’ 

‘Not I,’ said Gilbert, with an 
attempt at a laugh; ‘I was only 
thinking of something.’ 
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*O, shouldn’t do that,’ said Mr. 
Toshington ; ‘devilish stupid thing 
thinking ; never comes to any good, 
and makes a fellow look deuced 
old. Lots of people here to-night ;’ 
then looking round and sinking his 
voice, ‘and rather a mixture, eh? 
I can’t think where some of the 
people come from; one never sees 
them anywhere else.” And the 
old gentleman, whose father had 
been a dissenting hatter at Isling- 
ton, propped his double gold-eye- 
glass on his nose, and surveyed 
the company with a look of exces- 
sive hauteur. 

‘See! he said presently, nudg- 
ing Gilbert with his elbow; ‘ you 
reck’lect what I told you, down at 
the Crystal Palace that day, about 
Etchingham and Miss What-do- 
you-call’em, the singer?—that it 
wasn’t any go for my lord, because 
there was another fellow cutting in 
in that quarter— you reck’lect? 
Well, look here, here they are,— 
What’s-his-name, Chaldecott or 
something, and the girl.’ 

‘I see them,’ said Lloyd, drawing 
back. 

‘All right, said Toshington ; 
‘you needn’t hide yourself; don’t 
you be afraid, they’re much too 
much taken up with each other to 
be looking at us. Gad, she’s a 
devilish pretty girl, that, ain’t she, 
Lloyd? There’s a sort of a some- 
thing about her which—such a 
deuced good style too, and way of 
carryin’ herself! Gad, as to most 
of the women now—set of dumpy 
little brutes !— might be kitchen- 
maids, begad !’ 

‘ Just look, Toshington, will you? 
I can’t see, for this old fool’s shoul- 
der’s in the way. Has Challoner 
left Miss Lambert ?” 
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‘ Yes, he’s stepped aside to speak 
to Lady Carabas ; Miss Lambert 
is standing by the mantelpiece, 
and—’ 

‘ All right, back in half-a-second !” 
and made straight for the place 
where Gertrude was standing. 

‘ Now, that’s a funny thing !’ said 
old Toshington to himself, as he 
looked after him. ‘What does 
that mean? Is Lloyd making the 
running for his master, or is that 
a little commission on his own ac- 
count? No go either way, I should 
say; the man in the beard means 
winning there, and no one else has 
a chance.’ 

As Gilbert Lloyd crossed the 
room, Gertrude looked up, and 
their eyes met. The next instant 
she looked round for Miles Chal- 
loner, but he was still busily en- 
gaged in talking to Lady Carabas. 
Then she saw some other ladies of 
her acquaintance, seated within a 
little distance, and she determined 
on crossing the room to them. But 
she had scarcely moved a few steps 
when Gilbert Lloyd was by her 
side. Gertrude’s heart beat rapidly ; 
she scarcely heard the first words 
of salutation which Gilbert uttered ; 
she looked quickly round and saw 
that, though Miles was still stand- 
ing by Lady Carabas’s chair, his 
eyes were fixed on her and Lloyd. 
What could she do? What is that 
her husband says ? 

‘Too much of this fooling! You 
must hear me now!’ 

With an attempt at a smile, Ger- 
trude turned to her persecutor and 
said, ‘ Once for all, leave me ! 

‘I will not,’ said he, in a low 
voice, but also with a smile on his 
face. ‘You cannot get away 
from me without exciting the sus- 


’ 
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picion, or the wonder at least, of 


the room. How long do you ima- 
gine I am going to let this pretty 
little play proceed? How long 
am I tolook on and see the pup- 
pets dallying ?’ ‘ 

Gertrude flushed scarlet as he 
said these words, but she did not 
speak, 

‘You're carrying this business 
with too high a hand,’ said he, em- 
boldened by her silence. ‘ You 
seem to forget that I have a word 
or two to say in the matter.’ 

‘See, Gilbert Lloyd,’ said Ger- 
trude, still smiling and playing with 
her fan, ‘you sought me; not I 
you. Gonow, and— 

‘Go! said Gilbert, who saw 
Miles Challoner looking hard at 
them,—‘ go, that he may come! 
Go! You give your orders freely ! 
What hold have you on me that I 
am to obey them ?” 

‘Would you wish me to tell 
you? 

‘Tell away! said Lloyd defi- 
antly. ‘I don’t mind.’ 

‘Here, then,’ said Gertrude, 
beckoning him a little closer with 
her fan, then whispering behind it. 

sut one short sentence, a very few 

words, but, hearing them, Gilbert 
Lloyd turned death-white, and felt 
the room reel round before him. 
In an instant he recovered suffi- 
ciently to make a bow, and to 
leave the room and the house. 
When he got out into the street, 
the fresh air revived him; he leaned 
for a moment against some railings 
to collect his thoughts; and as 
he moved off, he said aloud, ‘He 
did suspect it, then; and he told 
her !’ 
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HALF-REVEALED. 


Or all the places on which the 
autumnal moon, approaching her 
full like a comely matron, looks 
down, there are many far less pic- 
turesque and less enjoyable than 
that bit of Patrick’s-terrace, St. 
Grillards, which adjoins the nar- 
row strip of beach communicating 
with the old town of Roastings 
proper. On this beach the moon- 
beams play 


‘Among the waste and lumber of 
the shore, 
Hard coils of cordage, swarthy 
fishing-nets, 
Anchors of rusty fluke, and boats 
updrawn,’ 


casting grim and fantastic shadows, 
and bringing oddest objects into 
unwonted and undue prominence. 
Patrick’s-terrace—as hideous, archi- 
tecturally considered, as are the 
majority of such marine asylums 
for the temporary reception of Lon- 
doners—stands back from theroad, 
and has its stuccoed proportions 
somewhat softened by the trees 
and shrubs in the ‘ Enclosure,’ as 
the Patricians love to call it, a small 
oblong strip of something which 
ought to be green turf, but what, 
under the influence of promenad- 
ing and croquet-playing, has be- 
come brown mud. In the moon- 
light on this lovely night in early 
autumn, some of the Patricians yet 
linger in the Enclosure. Young 
people mostly, of both sexes, who 
walk in pairs, and speak in very 
low tones, and look at each other 
with very long immovable glances ; 
young people who cannot imagine 
why people ever grow old, who can- 
not conceive that there can be any 
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pleasure except in that one pas- 
time in which they themselves are 
then employed—who cannot con- 
ceive, for instance, what enjoyment 
that old gentleman, who has been 
so long seated in the drawing-room 
balcony of No. 17, can find in life. 

That old gentleman is Lord San- 
dilands, who, the London season 
over, has come down to St. Gril- 
lards for a little sea-air, and quiet 
and change. One reason for his 
selection of St. Grillards is that 
Miss Grace Lambertand Mrs. Blox- 
am are staying within a few miles’ 
distance, at Hardriggs, Sir Giles 
Belwether’s pretty place. Lord San- 
dilands had been invited to Har- 
driggs, also, but he disliked staying 
anywhere except with very intimate 
friends; and, moreover, he had 
come to that time of life when rest 
was absolutely essential to him, and 
he knew that under Sir Giles Bel- 
wether’s ponderous hospitality he 
would simply be moving the venue 
of his London life without altering 
any of its details. Moreover, the 
old gentleman, by coming to St. 
Grillards, was carrying out a 
kindly scheme long since laid, of 
giving Miles Challoner occasional 
opportunities of seeing Miss Lam- 
bert. Miles was not invited to stay 
at Hardriggs; he did not even 
know Sir Giles Belwether ; but he 
became Lord Sandilands’ guest in 
the lodgings in Patrick’s-terrace, 
and, as such, he was taken over by 
his friend to Hardriggs, introduced 
to the host, and received with the 
greatest hospitality. Lord Sandi- 
lands has this advantage over the 
youthful promenaders in the ‘ En- 
closure,’ that while they cannot 
imagine what he is thinking of, he 
perfectly well divines the subject 
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of their thoughts, and is allowing 
his own ideas to run in another 
vein of that special subject. He 
has just made Miles confess his 
love for Grace Lambert, and all 
the drawbacks and disadvantages 
of the position are opening rapidly 
before him. 

‘I might have expected it,’ said 
the old gentleman half-aloud ; ‘I 
knew it was coming. I saw it 
growing day by day, and yet I 
never had the pluck to look the 
affair straight in the face—to make 
up my mind whether I'd tell him 
anything about Gertrude’s parent- 
age; and I don’t know what to do 
now. Ah, here he is!—Well, Miles, 
had your smoke? ‘Lovely night, 
eh?’ 

‘A lovely night, indeed! 
end of people out by the sea.’ 

‘You wouldn’t mind a turn in 
that lime-walk at Hardriggs just 
now, Miles, eh? with—Kate Bel- 
wether, or some one else?’ 

‘Rather the some one else, dear 
old friend. And so you weren’t a 
bit astonished at what I told you 
to-day?” 

‘ Astonished, my boy! I aston- 
ished? Why, where do you think 
my eyes have been? I declare you 
young fellows think that to you 
alone has been confided the appre- 
ciation of beauty and.the art of 
love ? 

* Anyone who imagines that must 
have ears, and hear not, so far 
as your lordship is concerned,’ 
said Miles, laughing. ‘Now, of John 
Borlase, commonly known as Baron 
Sandilands, the ladies whom he 
courted and the conquests which 
he made, are they not written in 
the Chronique Scandaleuse of the 
period?’ 


No 
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‘Well, I don’t know that. I’m 
of an old-fashioned school, which 
holds that no gentleman should so 
carry on his amourettes that the 
world should talk about them. But 
the idea of your thinking that 
I should be astonished when you 
told me that you were head over 
ears in love with—with Miss Lam- 
bert! ourri dans le sérail fen 
connais les détours, Master Miles.’ 

‘And if not astonished, you 
were also not annoyed?’ 

‘Annoyed! Not the least bit 
in the world. I don’t mean to say 
that the matter looks to me entirely 
one of plain-sailing, my dear boy; 
there are certain difficulties which 
will naturally arise.’ 

‘Do you think that Grace’s 
friends will make any obstacle? 
By the way, my dear lord, do you 
know anything of Miss Lambert’s 
relations? I have never heard of 
or seen any connection but Mrs. 
Bloxam ; but you who are so inti- 
mate with the young lady will pro- 
bably know all about them.’ 

A half-comic look of embarrass- 
ment overshadowed Lord Sandi- 
lands’ face as he heard this inquiry, 
and he waited for a moment before 
he replied, ‘Not I, indeed, my dear 
Miles; Miss Lambert has never 
spoken to me of her relations— 
indeed, I understood from her that 
she was an orphan, left to Mrs. 
Bloxam’s charge. I shouldn’t think 
you need look for any objection 
to your marriage being made by 
the lady’s friends.’ 

‘That is one point happily set- 
tled ; then the world ?” 

‘The what ?” 

‘ The opinion of the world.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s a very different mat- 


ter! You're afraid of what people 
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will say about your marrying a 
singer ?” 

‘To you, dear old friend, I will 
confess candidly that Iam. Not 
that I have any position, God 
knows, on the strength of which to 
give myself airs.’ 

‘ My dear boy, that’s where you 
mistake. If you Aad a position, 
you might marry not merely a 
charming and amiable and lovely 
girl like this, against whom no 
word ought to be uttered, but 
even a person without the smallest 
rag of reputation; and the world 
would say very little about it, and 
would speedily be silenced. Look 
at—no need, however, to quote 
examples. What I have said is 
the fact, and you know it.’ 

‘I am forced to acknowledge 
the truth of your remark, but while 
acknowledging it, I shall not per- 
mit the fact to turn me from my 
purpose. If Miss Lambert will 
accept me for a husband, I will 
gladly risk all the tattle of all the 
old cats in Belgravia.’ 

‘Your sentiments do you cre- 
dit, my dear boy,’ said the old no- 
bleman with a smile, ‘though 
the juxtaposition of “ tattle’ and 
“cats” is scarcely happy. I’ve 
noticed that when people are in 
love, the arrangement of their sen- 
tences is seldom harmonious. I 
suppose you feel tolerably certain 
of Miss Lambert’s answer to your 
intended proposal? You are too 
much a man of the present day to 
anticipate any doubt in the mat- 
ter.’ 

‘I should not be worth Miss 
Lambert’s acceptance if I had any 
such vanity; and I know you're 
only joking in ascribing it to me.’ 
‘I was only joking; but now 
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seriously, do you fear no rivals? 
You see how very much the young 
lady is sought after. Are you cer- 
tain that her preference is given 
to you?’ 

‘As certain as a man can be 
who has not “ put it to the touch, 
to win or lose it all,” by ascertain- 
ing positively.’ ; 

‘And there is no one you are 
absolutely jealous of? 

‘No one. Well,—no, not jea- 
lous of,—there is one man whom 
I regard with excessive distrust.’ 

‘You don’t mean Lord Tice- 
hurst ?” 

‘QO, no! Lord Ticehurst’s man- 
ners are rough and odd; but he is 
a gentleman, and, I’m sure, would 
“behave as such,” in every possi- 
ble way, to Miss Lambert. Indeed, 
no duchess of his acquaintance can 
be treated with greater respect than 
she is by him. I would not say as 
much of the other man.’ 

‘Who is he? 

Miles hesitated a moment before 
he said, ‘Lord Ticehurst’s great 
friend, Mr. Gilbert Lloyd.’ 

‘Mr. Gilbert Lloyd! repeated 
Lord Sandilands, with a low whistle 
—‘that’s a very different matter. I 
don’t mind telling you, my dear 
Miles, that I have had an uncom- 
fortable impression about that 
young man ever since the first 
nightwe met him at Carabas House. 
It’s singular too; for I know no 
real harm of the man. His tastes 
and pursuits are not such as inter- 
est or occupy me; though, of course, 
that is the case with scores of per- 
sons with whom I am acquainted, 
and towards whom I feel no such 
dislike. Very odd, isn’t it? 

Miles looked hard at his friend 
to see whether there were any la- 
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tent meaning in the question ; but 
seeing that Lord Sandilands was 
apparently speaking without any 
strong motive, he said : 

‘Itis odd. Perhaps,’ he added, 
‘it is to be accounted for by the 
feeling that this—Mr. Gilbert Lloyd 
is not a gentleman?” 

‘N-no, not that. Though the 
man, amongst his own set, has an 
air of turfy, horsey life which is 
hideously repellent, yet with other 
people he shows that he knows at 
least the convenances of society, 
and is not without traces of breed- 
ing and education. I fancy that in 
this case I am suffering myself to 
be influenced by my belief in phy- 
siognomy. The man has a decid- 
edly bad face ; deceit, treachery, 
and cruelty are written in the shifty 
expression of his sunken eyes, in 
his thin tightened lips.’ 

‘And you really believe this ?’ 
said Miles earnestly. 

‘I do; most earnestly. Depend 
upon it, Nature never makes a mis- 
take. We may fail to read her pro- 
perly sometimes, but she never errs. 
And in this case her handwriting 
is too plain to admit of any doubt.’ 

Miles shuddered. The old gen- 
tleman noticed it, and laid his hand 
kindly on his friend’s knee ; then 
he said : : 

‘ But, after all, there’s no reason 
for us to fear him. You say that 
he has been somewhat marked in 
his attention to Grace ? 

‘More than marked. Did you 
not notice the other night at the 
house of that odd woman, Mrs. 
Burge—O, no, I forgot, you were 
not there ; but it was just before we 
left town, and Miss Lambert had 
been dancing with me, and I had 
only left her for a minute when 
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Lloyd went up and spoke to 
her.’ 

‘Well? 

‘Of course I don’t know what 
he said, but they both seemed to 
speak very earnestly, and after a 
very few moments he left her 
abruptly and hurried away.’ 

‘Well, I don’t think that pro 
ceeding ought to cause you much 
disquietude, Master Miles. In all 
probability, from what you say, 
Miss Lambert was giving Mr. 
Lloyd his congé, or, at all events, 
saying something not very plea- 
sant to him. Have you ever 
spoken to her about Lloyd” 

‘Once or twice only.’ 

‘And what has she said about 
him ? 

‘She seems to have taken your 
view of the question, my dear old 
friend, for she spoke of him with 
cold contempt and _ irrepressible 
dislike, and begged me never to 
mention his name to her again.’ 

‘Really, then it seems to me 
that you have nothing to fear in 
that quarter. That this Mr. Lloyd 
is a dangerous man I am con- 
vinced ; that he would be des- 
perate in any matter in which he 
was deeply interested, I don’t doubt ; 
but he may be as desperate as he 
pleases if Grace dislikes him, and 
loves you. By the way, as that 
question is still a moot point, 
Master Miles,’ added the old 
gentleman with a sly look, ‘the 
sooner you get it settled, the bet- 
ter. We shall be driving over to 
Hardriggs to-morrow, and I should 
think you might find an opportunity 
of speaking to the lady in private. 
I know I would at your time of 
life, and under the circumstances. 
And if you want an elderly goose- 
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berry-picker, you may command 
me.’ 

But seeing that Miles Chal- 
loner’s face wore a stern and 
gloomy expression, Lord Sandi- 
lands dropped the tone of dadi- 
nage in which he had been speak- 
ing, and said with great earnest- 
ness and softness : 

‘There is something strangely 
wrong with you to-night, Miles ; 
something which keeps crossing 
your mind and influencing your 
thoughts ; something which I am 
convinced is apart from, and yet 
somehow connected with, the 
subject we have been discussing. 
I have no wish to pry into your 
secrets, my dear boy ; noright and 
no desire to ask for any confidence 
which you may not feel disposed 
to give. But as, since the death of 
my dear old friend, I have always 
regarded myself as your sécond 
father, and as I have loved you as 
I would have loved a son, I cannot 
bear to see you in obvious grief 
and trouble without longing to 
share it, and to advise and help you.’ 

There was a pathos in the old 
man’s tone, no less than in his 
words, which touched Miles deeply. 
He took his friend’s hand and 
pressed it, and his eyes were filled 
with tears, and his voice trembled 
as he said: 

‘God knows, my dearest friend, 
how willingly I acknowledge the 
truth of all that you have just said, 
and how recognisant I am of all 
your affection and kindness. I am 
troubled and disturbed, but there 
is nothing in my trouble that need 
be hid from you ; nothing, indeed, 
which your sympathy and counsel 
will not lighten and tend to dis- 
perse.’ , 
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‘That’s right,’ said the old noble- 
man, brightening up again. ‘Come, 
what is this trouble? You're not 
worried for money, Miles ? 

‘No. I had an odd letter from 
my lawyers yesterday about some 
mortgage that Sir Thomas Wal- 
brook is interested in, but I haven’t 
gone into the matter yet. No, 
not money,—I wish it were only 
that ? 

‘What then? You've not gone 
and mixed yourself up with any— 
any connection—you know what 
I mean—that you feel it neces- 
sary to break off before you pro- 
pose to Miss Lambert ?” 

‘ Not I, dear old friend ; nothing 
of the sort. Though my trouble 
is caused by what I think the ne- 
cessity of giving a full explanation 
on a very difficult and delicate 
matter, before I ask Grace to be- 
come my wife.’ 

‘In the name of fortune, what 
is it then?’ asked Lord Sandi- 
lands. 

‘ Simply this,’ said Miles, his face 
resuming its grave expression; ‘you 
know that my father’s life was over- 
shadowed and his whole mental 
peace destroyed, at a period when 
he might reasonably have looked 
forward to much future enjoyment, 
by the conduct of my younger 
brother, Geoffrey ? 

‘Ah! now I begin to compre- 
hend— 

‘Wait, and hear me out. That 
conduct, the nature of which I 
never could learn, and do not 
know at this moment, blighted my 
father’s life, and changed him from 
an open-hearted, frank, genial man, 
into a silent and reserved valetudi- 
narian. For years and years Geof- 
frey’s name was never mentioned 
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in our house. I was brought up 
under strict orders never to inquire 
about him, directly or indirectly ; 
and those orders I obeyed to the 
letter. Only when my father was 
on his deathbed—you recollect my 
being telegraphed for from your 
house, where I was staying?—I 
spoke of Geoffrey. I asked why 
he had been sent away, what he 
had done—’ 

‘Your father did not tell you? 
interrupted Lord Sandilands ea- 
gerly. 

‘He did not, he would not. 
It was just before he expired ; his 
physical prostration was great; all 
he could say was that Geoffrey 
was, and for ever must be, dead to 
me. He implored me, he com- 
manded me with his dying breath, 
if ever I met my brother to shun 
him, to fly from him, to let no- 
thing earthly induce me to know 
him or acknowledge him.’ 

‘Your poor father was right,’ 
said Lord Sandilands ; ‘he could 
have said nothing else.’ 

‘Do you justify my father’s 
severity ? cried Miles in astonish- 
ment. ‘Do you hold that he was 
right in dying in anger with one of 
his own children, and in bequeath- 
ing his anger to me, the brother of 
the man whom in his wrath he thus 
harmed ? 

*I do; I do indeed.’ 

‘Do you tell me that any crime 
not punishable by law could justify 
such a sentence ?—a sentence of 
excommunication from his home, 
from family love, from—’ 

‘Stay, stay, Miles. Tell me, 
how has this subject cropped up 
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just now? What has brought it 
into your thoughts ?” 

‘Because, as a man of honour, 
I feel that I ought to tell Miss 
Lambert something at least—as 
much as I know—of the story be- 
fore I ask her to be my wife. Be- 
cause I would fain have told her 
that my father was harsh and se- 
vere to a degree in his conduct to 
Geoffrey.’ 

‘ That is impossible ; that you can 
never say. Listen, Miles ; I know 
more of this matter than you sus- 
pect. I know every detail of it. 
Your father made me his confidant, 
and I know the crime which your 
brother attempted.’ 

‘You do ?—the crime !” 

‘Thecrime. The base, dastardly, 
hideous crime, which rendered it 
impossible for your father to do 
otherwise than renounce his son, 
and bid you renounce your brother 
for ever.’ 

‘Ah, my God ! groaned Miles, 
burying his head in his hands. 

‘There is no reason to be so 
excited, my poor boy,’ said Lord 
Sandilands, laying his hand gently 
on him. ‘ You need tell Grace no- 
thing of this; and be sure that this 
wretched Geoffrey will never trou- 
ble you again. He is most pro- 
bably dead.’ 

‘Dead ? shrieked Miles, raising 
his livid face and staring wildly 
at his friend. ‘ He lives—here— 
amongst us! I have seen him 
constantly ; he has recognised me, 
I know. This man of whom we were 


just speaking,—this man whom you 


call Gilbert Lloyd,—is my younger 
brother, Geoffrey Challoner ! 





WHY WE STOPPED THE FOAN OF ARC. 


WE arrived at Cape Town from 
England in the latter part of April 
186—. Our ship, the Joan of Arc, 
was an iron-built screw-steamer, 
ship-rigged, and with full comple- 
ment of officers and men. After 
landing us and the other Cape 
passengers, and taking in coal, 
fresh provisions, &c., she was to 
proceed to Calcutta, for which 
place the greater number of our 
fellow - passengers were bound. 
We had had a delightful pass- 
age. After the first few days of 
intense cold each evening was 
passed on deck, till the unwel- 
come mandate, ‘ Lights out !’ com- 
pelled us to exchange for the heat 
and closeness of our cabins the 
cool pleasant air of the quarter- 
deck, where I could have stayed 
many an hour watching the play 
of the moonlight on the waters, 
and the dancing phosphorescence 
in our wake. We arrived at Cape 
Town on a Sunday, and the place 
looked dull, deserted, and dried 
up. My English nurse was with 
difficulty kept from fainting at 
the sight of the scantily-draped 
black people who surrounded us 
on landing. Nothing, however, 
was so effectual in bringing her 
to as the appearance of the Brit- 
ish policeman in all the integrity 
of his tight-buttoned coatee, un- 
compromising stock, and glazed 
hat. Her lively fears of being 
carried off and eaten alive by 


naked Kaffirs were stilled as she 
gazed on this well-known embodi- 
ment of British order, marching 
slowly in front of us as we took 
our way to the hotel. Here we 
made the acquaintance of the mos- 
quito and cockroach, and renewed 
our intimacy with the common 
black fly, the latter covering tables, 
chairs, windows, and every article 
in the rooms with the thickness of 
an Egyptian plague. After enjoy- 
ing the luxuries of warm baths, 
large bedrooms, and strong tea 
with fresh milk in it, we all look- 
ed and felt more like civilised 
beings. The captain and the pas- 
sengers for India came on shore 
with us, and put up at our hotel, 
so that for the few days the ship 
was to remain at the Cape we were 
all together much in the same way 
as we had been on board. A change 
for the better, however, might have 
been noticed in our manners, par- 
ticularly at the dinner-table. At 
the four-o’clock banquets on the 
old ship, everyone’s aim seemed 
to be to get helped first and to 
the best dishes, and the eager 
greediness displayed was extraor- 
dinary. The rapidity with which 
the dessert would vanish was really 
a sight worth seeing. It was like 
the trick of a conjuror. So many 
dishes full of dried fruits, oranges, 
nuts, and biscuits placed on the 
table: a clap of the hand, a hey, 
presto! and they were all empty. 
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At the hotel we behaved better. 
The ladies were served first, and 
we could wait for any dish we par- 
ticularly fancied, without becom- 
ing red with anger or pale with 
fear lest its contents should be all 
gone before it reached us. Other- 
wise the captain headed the long 
table in the hotel coffee-room, and 
made the same execrable jokes, 
ate the same awful amount of red 
pepper, and told the same stories 
illustrative of his own sharpness 
and the impossibility of any pas- 
senger ever taking him in, just as 
he was in the habit of doing when 
sitting at the top of the saloon 
tables. The lady who had kindly 
made it her especial duty to look 
after the decorum and strict pro- 
priety of all on board who came 
within her ken, watched us now 
with the same merciless sharpness, 
and showed the whites of her eyes 
at anything that wounded her very 
susceptible modesty, with the same 
horrified expression as when on 
board ship she had detected a gentle- 
man at table without a shirt-collar. 

‘Ugh ” said a young officer, to 
whom she was particularly obnox- 
ious, one evening at the hotel ; ‘I 
should like to chaff her about her 
virtuous indignation at seeing a 
white man without his collar, and 
the calm way she gazes on the 
darkies, who wear something less 
than a yard of tape, and call them- 
selves dressed.’ 

She was a thin-bodied, sharp- 
voiced lady of about forty, and was 
proceeding to India with a young 
niece, ‘the Speculation’ as she was 
called ; a plain, uninteresting girl, 
tied tight to her aunt’s apron- 
strings, but yet apparently disposed 
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to look kindly on the young officer 
above mentioned. He had wit 
enough of his own, however, to 
keep clear of all entanglements ; 
and besides, as he used to say, 
‘The Speculation may be very vir- 
tuous : but then she is very plain ; 
and I consider ugliness like hers 
unpardonable in a woman, whether 
coupled with the other adjective 
or not.’ We had another Specula- 
tion on board, likewise bound for 
India—and one, to judge from 
appearances, far more likely to 
turn out well than the first. She 
was a very pretty fair girl of 
eighteen, whom I had taken un- 
der my care, as she had no friends 
on board, and was making the 
voyage in charge of the captain. 
This charge was indeed no light 
one; for the young lady was frisky 
as well as pretty and amiable, and 
possessed by an irrepressible pas- 
sion for admiration. It did not 
seem much matter wo it was: 
she could employ her fascinations 
with the same zest and enjoyment 
on the plainest and lowest (as re- 
gards rank) of the ship’s officers 
as on the best-looking and most 
agreeable of the male passengers. 
She would play off A against B, 
C against A, D against C, and 
so on, through the entire alphabet 
—conduct which made the aunt of 
the sister Speculation look at her 
niece with an expression which 
said plainly, ‘What a terrible ex- 
ample for you, my dear little inno- 
cent!’ And at times I used to 
find myself wondering how such a 
pretty, imprudent creature would 
get on in a scandal-loving country 
like India. 

Our parson, a singularly timid 
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young man, asked the same foolish 
questions and made the same silly 
remarks on land as he did on sea. 
His last three exhibitions, the 
evening before the ship left, were 
asking on what tree curry-powder 
grew ; declaring that red herrings 
were a distinct fish from other 
herrings ; and asking how sailors 
managed to sail where they wanted 
in the daytime, when they could 
not see the stars. He was re- 
minded of the mariner’s compass, 
and then said, ‘O, yes, to be 
sure’ adding after a cogitative 
pause, ‘ But, you know, they don’t 
always want to go to the north. 
So what good is the compass then ?” 
And he looked up and down the 
table as if he had said rather a 
clever thing. How such an utter- 
ly ignorant man could ever pass 
through one of the universities and 
take to the Church, I cannot ima- 
gine. A great deal of the fun on 
board consisted in drawing him 
out. I remember one very hot 
day, when we were on the Line, 
he published the fact that he had 
slung a bottle of claret out of his 
cabin port, that he might have a 
cool glass of wine at dinner. Soon 
after, two of the mischievous spi- 
rits, who had heard this announce- 
ment, quietly went on deck and 
fished up the bottle, which they 
emptied of the wine, filling it in- 
stead with a fearful decoction of 
raspberry-vinegar and sea water. 
They then let the bottle down into 
its place. When we were all seated 
at dinner that afternoon, one of the 
stewards fetched the bottle from 
the reverend gentleman’s cabin, 
and placed it by his side. The 
parson felt it with a triumphant 
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glance of satisfaction. ‘Those who 
were in the secret were slyly watch- 
ing for the moment when the victim 
would take his first draught of the 
supposed claret. The result must 
have gratified them. The poor 
gentleman poured out a tumbler 
full of the nauseous mixture, and 
took a large mouthful. Never did 
face undergo so fearful a change. 
His timid propriety prevented his 
ejecting the liquid on the spot, as 
some men would have done ; and 
with one awful groan, accompanied 
by a spasmodic shudder, he swal- 
lowed it with the heroism of a 
martyr. Then he looked round 
the table with an expression which 
seemed to say, ‘Now I must die.’ 

‘You don’t seem to like your 
wine, Mr. Twitters,’ said the cap- 
tain. 

‘No-o-0-0,’ stammered the poor 
parson ; ‘I hung it over the side 
in a napkin to keep it cool, and I 
fear the salt water must have got 
into it.’ 

‘But didn’t you know, my dear 
fellow,’ said one of his tormentors, 
with mock gravity, ‘that by so 
doing you submitted it to hydraulic 
pressure, which would inevitably 
change the very nature of the 
wine ?” 

‘Of course,’ answered Mr. Twit- 
ters, who invariably believed every- 
thing he was told ; ‘I ought to have 
thought of that. It has really made 
me feel quite queer ; and from the 
table, with pale face and bent figure, 
he retired to his cabin. 

Of course we had with us a spe- 
cimen of the travelling Britisher, 
whose attire on landing at Cape 
Town was amazing. What if the 
sun was hot—he was not going to 
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discard the national costume of 
his beloved country. So he walked 
bolt upright under the influence of 
a choking neck-tie, a thick black 
frock-coat, and a black chimney- 
pot hat. This gentleman formed 
a strong contrast to another of our 
passengers—a young man who 
never changed the style of dress 
in which he first appeared amongst 
us at Gravesend, viz. a flannel shirt, 
cut-away coat, and wideawake 
hat, and who, to judge from his 
own accounts, must have been 
the mightiest hunter that ever 
appeared in the world since the 
days of Nimrod. His stories of 
his grapplings with tigers, shoot- 
ing one on his right hand, another 
on his left, and a third at his back 
with breathless rapidity—of his 
potting wild elephants, in droves, 
under their very noses, or rather 
trunks—and of the deadly knife- 
thrusts with which he would re- 
ceive the embraces, more fond 
than welcome, of too familiar bears, 
—made one’s hairstand onend, and 
painful shivers to run down one’s 
back. He was now returning to 
the scenes of his beloved sport, 
armed with a whole battery of 
rifles, which he was never tired 
of cleaning and exhibiting. In- 
deed, his care and tenderness for 
them were quite maternal: one 
night he took a delicate one into 
bed with him, because he thought 
the air was too damp for it. He 
was not much with us on shore, 
as he could not remain long away 
from his darlings. 

During the day weseparated into 
parties, and made excursions to the 
few places worth seeing near Cape 
Town—the vineyards of Constan- 
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tia, Simon's Bay, and the romantic 
drive round the Kloof Mountain— 
or we visited the museum and the 
gardens. Then, after we had been 
photographed and had purchased 
skins and feathers, the amusements 
of Cape Town were exhausted. 

The last day had come, and the 
Joan of Arc was to leave Table Bay 
at twoo’clock in the afternoon. The 
captain made a hasty breakfast, 
and before leaving the hotel asked 
us to have luncheon on _ board, 
and see the last of the old ship— 
an invitation we very gladly ac- 
cepted. A large four-oared pri- 
vate boat was kindly placed at our 
disposal by a gentleman at Cape 
Town, and after a pleasant row in 
the bay we found ourselves once 
again on the fine, broad quarter- 
deck of the Joan of Arc. 

It seemed like returning home ; 
and as all the pleasant memories 
of the past six weeks rushed to 
my mind, I could not help wishing 
that Calcutta and not Cape Town 
had been our destination. We 
had a capital lunch, soon after 
which the captain came to tell 
us they were going to weigh an- 
chor, and to escort me to the side, 
where our boat was waiting to take 
usashore. I pass over the parting 
with our friends. Those who have 
never made along sea-voyage would 
most likely wonder at the feelings 
of intimacy and friendship with 
which we regarded some of those 
who, but a few weeks before, had 
been strangers to us. I felt strange- 
ly dreary as each stroke of the 
oars took us further away from the 
old ship and all belonging to it, 
and I gazed at Table Mountain 
and the white, apparently roofless 
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houses of Cape Town with un- 
reasonable aversion. 

We had nearly reached the shore, 
when my husband looked round 
the boat as if he missed some- 
thing. 

‘What is it?’ I asked. 

‘I don’t see my umbrella,’ was 
the answer. ‘I gave it to you, did 
I not? on board ship; and I don’t 
remember seeing it afterwards.’ 

‘Yes, I had it,’ I returned after 
a moment’s thought ; ‘I must have 
left it in the captain’s cabin when 
I was consoling poor Miss Green.’ 

Now, if my husband have a 
weakness it is for his umbrella. 
He will lose many a more valu- 
able article with equanimity and 
resignation ; but deprive him of 
his umbrella, and you deprive him 
at once of all his powers of manly 
fortitude and endurance. Wives 
generally know and humour their 
husbands’ weaknesses ; and I said 
with an air of concern, ‘ You must 
go back for it.” He stood for a 
moment irresolute. For wife or 
baby he might not have turned 
back; but his wre//a—that silent 
friend, whose trim make, well- 
fashioned joints, and silver band, 
with its owner’s name neatly en- 
graven thereon, seemed to link 
him still with the shady side of 
pleasant Pall-mall! A Cape um- 
brella! Good heavens! A shud- 
der ran through his frame as he 
thought of that coarse stunted 
caricature of his beloved com- 
panion. No, the boat must be 
turned—a last effort made. So the 
words came sharply from his lips: 
‘In, bow, and up with that mast— 
back water, starboard; now in, all, 
and let that sheet out ; and before 
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I knew we had ‘gone about,’ our 
boat was skimming the bay before 
a delightful breeze off shore. We 
had sailed but a short distance, 
when one of our black crew said, 
looking at the steamer, ‘She move 
—she under weigh.’ It was true— 
her steam was up, and she was 
gliding slowly towards the mouth 
of the bay. Difficulty adds a whet 
to all human pursuit. No thought 
of giving up entered my husband’s 
mind, though, as I remembered 
the constant asseverations of the 
captain as to never having been 
done in his life, either by crew or 
passenger, I felt how unlikely it 
was that he would stop his ship 
for us. We were, however, going 
faster than the steamer, and soon 
gained on her sufficiently to make 
those on board aware of our 
intention. We now waved our 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and made 
imploring signals to them to stop ; 
but though our proceedings seemed 
to cause some commotion among 
the passengers, they did not appear 
to disturb the stony heart of the 
captain, for the vessel continued 
its course with imperturbable in- 
difference. It now became a trial 
of who should give in. With re- 
newed vigour we waved, implored, 
and shouted. At last, when all 
hope was over, as we thought, we 
saw the chief officer (always a great 
friend of ours) walk to the captain, 
who was on the ship’s bridge, and 
remain in consultation with him. 
Evidently they were considering 
the propriety of stopping the ves- 
sel. The captain shook his head 
—the chief officer expostulated 
the passengers’ excitement increas- 
ed. But we had gained the day— 
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the graceful movements of the ves- 
sel became slower and slower, and 
we were soon enabled to run under 
the accommodation ladder, which 
had not yet been hoisted in, and 
from the bottom of which our 
friend the chief officer inquired, 
amidst a breathless silence, what 
we wanted. My husband’s answer 
elicited a shout of laughter from 
those near enough to hear it ; and 
the officer sprang up the ladder to 
go in search of the missing pro- 
perty, when a stern voice from the 
bridge called, 

‘Mr. Easy ? 

* Yes, sir.’ 

* What's the matter ? 

‘Captain Lomax’s umbrella, sir; 
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says he left it in your cabin, 
sir.’ 

* His what, sir ?’ 

‘Umbrella, sir.’ 

‘Well, I am d—d" returned the 
captain, as he took in all the enor- 
mity of our behaviour. ‘Give her 
steam !’ he shouted, but too late to 
prevent the rescue of the cherished 
article, which at that moment was 
dropped into its owner’s hands by 
one of the sailors. 

With a last cheer from our friends 
on board, and reiterated good wishes 
on both sides, we parted again, and 
once for all, with the good old ship, 
which, steaming slowly out of Table 
Bay, continued its stately course to 
the shores of the far East. 





THE IRISH CONSPIRACY, 


BY AN AMERICAN FENIAN. 


Havinc carefully prefaced my pre- 
vious communications with apolo- 
getic notes, and having given to 
the world an Anglo-Irish Lady- 
Loyalist’s opinions of Fenianism 
—of which it is enough to say 
that its admirable style gracefully 
adorned its feminine logic—I hope 
that the Conductor of this Maga- 
zine has so firmly reéstablished his 
reputation as a loyal citizen that 
the publication of another article 
from my pen will not cause him 
to be arrested, like George Francis 
Train, or prosecuted by the Crown, 
like the editors of certain Irish 
journals. Perhaps it would be as 
well, however, if he introduced the 
present paper by another depreca- 
tory commentary. ‘The police are 
so nervously anxious to arrest some- 
body, and it is so difficult for them 
to find anybody to arrest, that to 
print a‘word about Fenianism, un- 
less you treat it from an entirely 
English point of view, is becoming 
a very dangerous experiment. But 
Fenianism is a historical fact, and 
there is no good reason why it 
should not be considered dispas- 
sionately, even in an English peri- 
odical. The horrible Clerkenwell 
explosion, which deprived a few 
people of their lives, has certainly 
not blown out the brains of all 
Englishmen, although the utter- 
ances of a portion of the London 


press might lead one to suppose 
that some such terrible disaster had 
occurred. 

Let us understand the ground 
we occupy. It has recently been a 
favourite argument with the Zimes, 
and with the numerous papers 
which follow the lead of that 
wonderful journal, that the freedom 
of expression accorded to the press 
of Ireland, and to those Fenians 
who have written for the press in 
England, is an unanswerable proof 
of the liberty guaranteed by the 
British Government to all classes 
of its subjects, and of the folly of 
those conspirators who insist upon 
Irish independence. Let anyone 
try to write in the same style upon 
the press of France, of Hungary, or 
of Poland, say the Zimes and its 
echoes, and he would soon learn 
the difference between despotism 
and liberty. The past suppressions 
of Irish papers, and the present 
prosecutions of Irish editors for 
articles and cartoons, which—-like 
Punch’s burlesque of the Court 
Diary, and the Zomahawk’s picture 
of a Brown study—would have been 
passed over in silence had they 
been published in England, do not 
materially strengthen this line of 
argument. But, in fact, the rights 
of the press, like all the other rights 
enjoyed by Englishmen, have been 
wrested from the Government. 
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They are not matters of grace; 
they are the results of a determin- 
ed struggle and a popular victory. 
How many years ago is it since to 
report the debates in parliament 
was punished as a crime? How 
many years ago is it since editors 
were fined and imprisoned for arti- 
cles much less critical than those 
which every paper now publishes 
with impunity? The French jour- 
nals have just been judicially con- 
demned for summarising the de- 
bates in the Corps Législatif; but 
this state of affairs in Paris is not 
_ a bit worse than that which existed 
. in London when Doctor Johnson 
had to invent nicknames for the 
peers, and compose speeches for 
the orators, in order to save the 
periodical to which he contributed 
from the penalties of the law. The 
English press is free because it won 
its freedom in fair fight ; and those 
who write for it owe no gratitude 
to a government which only yielded 
when it was forced to yield, and 
which, even at this late day, allows 
its judges to grant Mr. Rigby 
Wason an appeal upon the ques- 
tion whether a verbatim report of 
parliamentary proceedings is a mat- 
ter of privilege or a libel. We must 
thank the editors, not the govern- 
ment, for the freedom of the press. 

Another favourite argument is, 
that the Irish people ought not to 
be dissatisfied, because they have 
the same laws, the same govern- 
ment, the same privileges as the 
English people, and that they are 
really quite ungrateful to complain. 
This takes for granted that the 
English people are satisfied. How 
long have they been so? Have 
you, or have you not, had a Reform 
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agitation within a year? Have 
Hyde-park railings been tom 
down? Has Walpole wept and 
resigned office? Is there such a 
man as Beales? Were the military 
called out and encamped in martial 
array in the heart of London? Did 
thousands of citizens defy the law 
which makes public parks the pro- 
perty of the Queen? Are bread- 
riots unknown? Is everybody con- 
tented? But, admitting the satis- 
faction of all Englishmen, this can- 
not be perverted into an argument 
for the satisfaction of all Irishmen. 
Your footman dwells beneath the 
same roof as yourself; he eats of 
the same dishes; the same laws 
protect him; he is under the be- 
nign patronage of the same go- 
vernment. Are these reasons why 
he should be perfectly pleased 
with his lot, perfectly contented 
with his condition, perfectly indif- 
ferent to any opportunities or even 
hopes of achieving an independ- 
ence, perfectly resigned to be no- 
thing but a footman for the remain- 
der of his life? Why, this is the 
nineteenth century, when rail-split- 
ters become presidents, when refu- 
gees become emperors, when trai- 
tors become patriots, when slaves 
become freemen, and when rebel- 
lious provinces become nations! 
All of us are trying to better our- 
selves: why should not the foot- 
man? Why should not Ireland? 
Crush conspiracies if you can, but 
do not fly in the face of facts, nor 
insult the spirit of the age. Eng- 
lishmen are not satisfied—they are 
constantly republicanising their in- 
stitutions. Ireland is not treated 
like England—if she have the same 
laws, they operate very differently. 
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What nonsense it is, then, to assert 
that Irishmen ought not to com- 
plain, because they have the same 
government as Englishmen! Whe- 
ther they ought to rebel is quite 
another question. The only true 
justification of a rebellion is its 
success. The present Irish conspi- 
racy has not succeeded, and I do 
not believe that it ought to have 
succeeded, for reasons which shall 
be hereafter stated. But that it 
was totally unwarrantable, and that 
it has done no good, few unpreju- 
diced persons will believe. 

The general awakening of pub- 
lic sentiment in regard to the 
wrongs of Ireland, and the earnest 
movement towards liberal reforms 
in Ireland, are benefits derived 
from the Fenian conspiracy, which, 
even in the minds of intelligent 
Englishmen, far outweigh the Man- 
chester murder and the Clerken- 
well explosion. It is to be expected 
that, at the approaching session of 
Parliament, more will be done 
to Anglicise poor, unhappy Ire- 
land than has been done during 
the past century. One may not 
unwisely predict that Mr. Disraeli 
will not permit Messrs. Gladstone 
and Bright to surpass him in deal- 
ing practically with this subject, 
any more than he allowed them 
to surpass him in dealing with 
the subject of an extension of the 
suffrage. The era of ‘how not to 
do it’ seems to have ended; all 
parties are learning how to do it, 
and the contest will be how to do it 
best. Lord Derby speaks as frank- 
ly upon the Irish question as Earl 
Russell ; Irish reforms may yet be 
adopted unanimously, like electoral 
reforms. But the Fenian conspi- 
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racy has been to one subject what 
the Reform League was to the 
other. Down went the Hyde-park 
railings, up went the wall of Clerk- 
enwell prison; innocent heads were 
broken in the one case, innocent 
lives were sacrificed in the other ; 
one was the act of rioters, the other 
was the act of rebels; the former 
might have led to dreadful slaugh- 
ter, the latter resulted in a la- 
mentable catastrophe. But, all 
fair allowances being made for the 
differences between the two orga- 
nisations, it is not at all unfair to 
say that the Fenian conspiracy has 
aroused the English public to the 
importance and the necessity of an 
immediate and thorough amelior- 
ation of the condition of Ireland, 
just as the Reform League aroused 
them to the importance and the 
necessity of an immediate exten- 
sion of the right of suffrage; and 
that the Hyde-park outrage and the 
Clerkenwell outrage are, all things 
considered, very cheap prices to 
pay for the benefits which will fol- 
low them. Perhaps neither outrage 
was necessary ; certainly neither is 
to be excused. The Reform Bill 
might have been passed some day 
or other, without a meeting in 
Hyde-park ; Irish reforms might 
have been inaugurated some day 
or other, had the Fenians used no 
other weapons than words. But if 
we look at these transactions by 
the light of history, they are not 
worth mentioning in comparison 
with the beneficial results which 
will accrue from the organisations 
that rendered them possible. 

That Irish reforms will settle the 
Irish question is, however, rather 
too much to expect. The people 
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of Ireland cannot be grateful for 
what has been so grudgingly with- 
held because it is now bestowed 
apparently as the effect of a panic. 
English journalists were not slow 
to confess that the attitude of Par- 
liament was not very dignified when 
it took the famous ‘leap in the 
dark ; but what was that compared 
to the present leap in the bog? 
The ridiculous phase of the Fenian 
fright foreigners alone can appre- 
ciate. On the one hand, the jour- 
nals gravely assure us that the 
Fenians consist of only a few 
disreputable vagabonds who haunt 
Leicester-square by day, and meet 
at corner groggeries by night ; their 
resources are scanty, their condi- 
tion mean. On the other hand, 
we see all England in arms against 
these few reprobates ; Irelandunder 
martial law; one hundred thousand 
special constables enrolled; the 
policemen walking their beats in 
couples ; the public buildings and 
armories guarded; spies and de- 
tectives traversing the town in 
search of traitors ; the Queen sur- 
rounded, for the first time, by 
bands of soldiers ; the fire-brigade 
on special duty ; the police force 
largely increased ; ironclads bully- 
ing the seaports; loyal citizens 
urged to come forward and sign 
addresses ; the army and navy on 
the gui-vive; such persons as 
George Francis Train arrested the 
moment they land. The force of 
fuss and flurry can no further go. 
Never before did so little fire ge- 
nerate so much smoke. How we 
used to laugh at the condition of 
the Romans during the Garibal- 
dian invasion, when, after the ex- 
plosion at the Zouave barracks— 
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precisely like that at Clerkenwell— 
the soldiers frantically fired upon 
everything and everybody, and, ac- 
cording to the Zeegrapi’s graphic 
correspondent, potted a cardinal 
nowand then by mistake! The con- 
dition of England is equally laugh- 
able, except that you fire search- 
warrants instead of rifles, and ar- 
rest guests of her Majesty at Os- 
borne instead of potting cardinals, 
Irishmen, who are to a certain ex- 
tent foreigners, and whose sense of 
the ridiculous is remarkably acute, 
see this strange discrepancy and 
smile at it; and as they never read 
the able articles in the Zimes, they 
are foolish enough to say to them- 
selves and each other, that English- 
men are in a ‘funk’ about Fenian- 
ism. Their ignorance may be 
distressing; but upon this point it 
is shared by nine-tenths of the 
civilised world. 

The Zimes, if Irishmen could 
only afford to read it, would doubt- 
less convince them that Fenianism 
is not an Irish but an American 
institution, and that the panic in 
England is really a loyal demon- 
stration against a foreign foe. Not 
being willing to trespass upon your 
space, I refrain from stating the 
same things more than once, and 
therefore I refer those who care 
to know the true relations of the 
Americans to Fenianism to the 
January Number of this Magazine. 
It is sufficient for my present pur- 
pose to say that, if Americans had 
taken charge of the present Fenian 
movement, and if the Fenians were 
as the Zimes and other organs as- 
sert, not Irishmen, but ‘ Yankee 
rowdies, the conspiracy would 
have resulted very differently. Some 
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persons, like myself, are called 
American Fenians because they 
hold, or represent, the American 
view of the Fenian insurrection ; 
but if ever the Yankees shall join 
actively with the Fenians, there 
will be none of the stupid mis- 
takes, gross treachery, and lack of 
leadership and concert of action 
which have distinguished the pres- 
ent failure. Nor is the clever phrase 
of the Ze/egraph, ‘the Americanised 
Irish,’ any more applicable to the 
Fenian conspirators than the beau- 
tiful buncombe by which the Zimes 
transforms Irishmen into Yankees. 
When I last saw Mr. James Ste- 
phens at Paris, he was good enough 
to give me a brief but detailed ac- 
count of the origin of the Fenian 
organisation. ‘Those who distrust 
him as a leader, and those who 
have been induced to despise him 
as a man, should have seen him, 
as I did, living in extreme pov- 
erty in an obscure street of the 
French capital, veiling his noto- 
riety under an assumed name, and 
devoting his limited income to 
the restoration of his exploded 
plots. Englishmen admire Jeff. 
Davis in Canada, and why should 
not Americans admire Stephens in 
exile? For twenty years this con- 
spirator laboured to organise the 
Fenian Brotherhood. He travelled 
on foot through the whole of Ire- 
land ; he gained the confidence of 
the people; he formed an army 
of fifty thousand resolute men, of 
whom he was the acknowledged 
chief. He says that if the means 
had been supplied by the Fenians 
in America, he could have placed 
this force in the field armed and 
equipped; but the American branch 
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of the organisation would not trust 
him ; he was obliged to go to the 
United States to explain his plans 
to the leaders there; ambitious 
rivals supplanted him; and the 
rebellion was a failure. But Mr. 
James Stephens never asked and 
never wanted any American re- 
cruits. The men from Ireland, the 
money from America— that was 
the original plan of Fenianism. 
The fifty thousand men enlisted 
by Mr. James Stephens are in Ire- 
land still. They have not been ar- 
rested ; they cannot be discovered. 
Colonel Kelly, who assumed com- 
mand after the deposition of Ste- 
phens, knew very few of them. 
General Patrick Condon, or Ger- 
ald Massey, and Colonel Fariola, 
both of whom have been arrested 
and have turned informers for the 
Crown, undertook to manage the 
recent outbreak in Ireland, but 
were never acquainted with a tenth 
part of the genuine Fenian organi- 
sation. Condon, or Massey, knows 
less than he tells; Fariola knows 
more than he tells; but Mr. Ste- 
phens assured me long before their 
arrest, and while they both seemed 
the most enthusiastic of Fenians, 
that he was totally unacquainted 
with them, and would refuse to re- 
cognise them should he ever again 
secure the control of the organisa- 
tion which he had created. The 
fact is, that the English authorities 
have happened upon a mere off- 
shoot of Fenianism. They cut 
down the parasite, and think that 
they have felled the tree. Some of 
the Fenians who have been arrested 
may have sojourned for awhile in 
America ; they may have been na- 
turalised; they may have fought 
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in the armies during the late civil 
war; but in no other sense can 
Fenianism be called an American 
organisation. It is Irish from be- 
ginning to end; it was formed by 
an Irishman, and none but Irish- 
men were permitted to enrol them- 
selves. Originally the organisation 
was confined to Irishmen in Ire- 
land; afterwards, because money 
was needed to purchase arms, it 
was extended to Irishmen in Ame- 
rica, and the two Brotherhoods 
were in codperation. It was a con- 
spiracy within the kingdom of Great 
Britain supported by sympathisers 
in the United States ; but both con- 
spirators and sympathisers were 
Irishmen. The plan of Mr. Ste- 
phens was to complete the organi- 
sation, arm and drill the men, and 
then wait until England became 
involved in a foreign war. The 
impatience and distrust of the 
Fenians in America precipitated 
events ; instead of being managed 
by competent leaders, the move- 
ment fell into such hands as those 
which the English Government has 
now bribed or manacled ; isolated 
outrages like those at Manchester, 
Dublin, and Clerkenwell occurred 
instead of a general insurrection; 
and the failure which has ensued 
is the legitimate penalty of this de- 
parture from the original pro- 
gramme. If Fenianism ever suc- 
ceeds, it must be while England is 
engaged in a war with some other 
nation. Only those who are truly 
in earnest have the patience to 
await such an opportunity. 

But it is of no use for anybody 
to flatter himself that, because a 
score of Fenians are hanged or 
imprisoned, and because long-de- 


layed reforms in the government 
of Ireland are tobe pressed through 
Parliament, the whole trouble is 
over, and the storm passed. These 
things only weed out the weak 
men of the organisation—they do 
not destroy it. The pacification 
of Ireland was once declared se- 
cured by the Union with England, 
and this measure, adopted bymeans 
of unblushing bribes of money and 
place and titles, is now appealed 
to as a finality, beyond which we 
have no right to inquire. Since 
the Union, as beforehand, Ireland 
has been joined to England only 
in name. The Irish feel themselves 
to be a subjugated people, held at 
the point of the bayonet. Reforms 
can make no difference in this feel- 
ing. The only way to render Ire- 
land loyal is to force all her native 
population to emigrate, and fill 
their places with English residents. 
Cruelty is really a better policy for 
England now than benevolence, if 
Ireland be indispensable to Great 
Britain. Irish history—but I for- 
get that for Englishmen there is no 
history of Ireland. England never 
has permitted that history to be 
written. I have heard it from 
venerable lips, and can under- 
stand the effect it produces upon 
excitable natures ; but to English- 
men it is utterly unknown. They 
are indifferent to it; they do not 
care to remember farther back than 
Ireland is like some island 
in a fairy tale : everything occurred 
there ‘once upon atime.’ But it 
is only about seventy years ago 
that the Union with England was 
completed ; only about forty years 
ago that the Roman Catholics were 
emancipated from the most degrad- 
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ing chains; and men and women 
are still living who have seen their 
fathers and mothers hanged _ be- 
fore their own cabins on the bare 
suspicion of crime. The moment 
that the Abyssinian expedition 
was announced, books about the 
country and maps of the interior 
flew from the press ; but what his- 
tory of Ireland has been produced 
during the years of excitement in 
regard to Fenianism? The aver- 
age Englishman of the present day 
actually knows more about Abys- 
sinia than about Ireland. Yet 
the island which lies so close to 
your shores, but so far away from 
your sympathies, has a history ; 
and it is a long sad story of Eng- 
lish injustice and oppression. Some 
wrongs have recently been righted, 
some injuries redressed ; but it 
would require centuries of kind- 
ness. to efface the memories of cen- 
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turies of cruelties. Once the sub- 
sidy which England proposes to 
give the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood would have conciliated Ire- 
land ; now it will have no effect; 
for Fenianism, which has been 
steadfastly opposed by the priests, 
has proven more powerful than 
Roman Catholicism. ‘The sins of 
the fathers are visited upon their 
children ; but there is no such 
promise as to our modern virtues. 
Irishmen at home and abroad can- 
not forget sufferings inflicted upon 
their ancestors, and English bless- 
ings now come to them like curses. 
This may be unnatural, but it is 
not untrue. We must deal with 
problems as we find them; no- 
thing is to be gained by denying 
their existence. Now that the 
Irish conspiracy has been crushed, 
the real Fenian organisation re- 
mains, and that can bide its time. 
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FOR THE KING! 
Aucust 1645. 


———_.—_ 


THERE’S a Roundhead knave in the corridor, 
And another beneath the tower ; 

And ten in the guard-room cleaning their locks 
For the work they will do in an hour. 

Well, well, let them do it; a fig for the rogues, 
With their laws and their maxims of war! 

‘Indefensible post—lives wasted’—forsooth ! 
Why, what niggardly rascals they are ! 

And a plague on that meddlesome sergeant of mine, 
When but one touch was wanted to end us! 

There was powder enough there to send us aloft, 
If there wasn’t enough to defend us. 


I wish I could see the old place once more, 
Instead of this filthy prison ; 

It never looked better, I used to think, 
Than just when the sun has risen 

With the deer flitting spectral across the dawn 
On their far-off misty range, 

And the diamond-sparks on the shaven lawn 
That girdles the old red grange. 

They are up and stirring below by now, 
The courtyard’s all bustle and noise ; 

Old Bridget is scolding the drowsy maids, 
And the falconer’s rating the boys. 
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Old Steve has come yawning out of his den, 
And his early flagon begun : 

Aha! how his old October nose 
Must glow in this morning sun ! 

And dear little Laura—bless her heart !— 
Is smoothing her sunny hair, 

And soon will come jingling with her keys 
Down the old oaken stair. 

And soon Sir Hugh will come in from his walk, 
And the servants the hall will fill ; 

And he'll open that book with the old gilt clasps— 
That book, I can see it still ! 
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And his voice will ever so little shake, 
And he'll bow his dear old head, 
As he prays for the King—whose cause is lost, 
And the sons—who will both be dead. 
* * * * 
Hush! what was that noise? Is Frank awake? 
No, thank Heaven, he.still lies dozing ; 
Let him sleep,—I wouldn’t awake him now 
For the life I shall soon be losing. 
Let him sleep with that silken curl in his hand, 
And that name on his lip dream-spoken,— 
Hers—hers who has loved him so truly and well, 
And whose heart—God help me !—I’ve broken. 


And Laura and mother—what came to them ?— 
What use are women, I wonder, 

But to keep us blunderers straight >—and here 
Was a wicked and cruel blunder! 

Why, the women were by when I asked the dad 
In my troop to let him go; 

And ¢hey never spoke—did they think 7 can guess 
Whether boys are in love or no? 

And so I have brought thee to die, dear lad, 
And to darken the life of another ; 

I have torn thee—a child—from the child thou lov’st, 
To die with thy reckless brother. 


To die—a fair boy, with a broken wretch 
Whose life has been long past mending, 
And who dies for his King as his only chance 
Of making a decent ending. 
* *~ * *~ 
But, hush ! they come: I must rouse him now, 
Or the sight of some grim-visaged head 
May scare him a moment, ’twixt waking and sleep, 
And the crop-ears will think he’s afraid. 
Do they come? Yes, now I can hear their tramp, 
And that knave in the courtyard drumming ; 
O God, forgive me this innocent blood !— 
“ Here—wake up, Frank !—they’re coming !” 





SWAN SONGS. 


ArE the only ragamuffins in the 
world Jacob Tonson’s? Is there 
no music in Bohemia? When the 
‘pale mesmeric mocn, in the time 
of gleaners and of gleaning,’ illu- 
mines the roadways of the pic- 
turesque country, mal connue des 
puritains du monde, do not the 
notes of the light guitar and the 
troubadour’s voice, tremulous with 
love, fall upon the ears of the dwell- 
ers on the threshold of the weird 
region? Has not the colony of 
vagabonds its ballads, full of pas- 
sionate tenderness and pale de- 
spair? its songs, redolent of youth 
and spring-time, in which the beau- 
tiful eyes of Lalage and the raven 
hair of GEnanthe are extolled? its 
choruses, in which Bacchus is some- 
what unnecessarily invoked, and, 
alas, its threnodies in memory of 
the dead? 


* The isle is full of noises ; 
Sounds and sweet airs that give de- 
light and hurt not ;’ 


and day by day the funeral march 
echoes over the dust of those who 


sing no more. Day by day? The 
very gravedigger was willing to give 
poor Murger and his penniless 
friends credit for the fowr-doire, 
calmly saying, ‘Ce sera pour la 
prochaine fois ;’ his fellow - work- 
man adding, ‘ 2” effet ces messieurs, 
Cest des pratiques. Je les reconnais.’ 

Music, like her sisters, has her 
martyrs—her Otways, Savages, and 


Chattertons—children of the god- 
dess Poverty, whom Théophile 
Gautier calls the divine mother of 
the Arts. The musician is not more 
fortunate than his brethren ; and to 
the conscientious composer, as to 
every other worshipper who adores 
Art for her own sweet sake, come 
the weary days with skies ashen 
and sober, when, as in Heine’s 
dream, the world appears as though 
‘all the fair flower-gardens and 
green meadows had been rolled 
up and put away like carpets and 
baize from the floors, and a beadle 
had climbed up on a high ladder, 
and had taken down the sun.’ Par- 
nassus is not climbed in a day. 
Schaunard, with his eternal sym- 
phony, Sur influence du bleu dans 
les arts, has but few followers in 
Bohemia, the climate is too cold 
for them; but its caves are crowded 
by those who sing simply because 
they cannot help singing, and who 
either catch the world’s ear and 
become famous, or die unheard 
by those who are not of the bro- 
therhood ; many of them passing 
away almost before the last note 
of their song dies into silence, 
their singing robes about them, 
and their fingers toying lovingly 
with the strings of their harps. 
One of these Bohemians, though 
of an inferior sort, was Rouget 
de Lisle; a man who sang because 
he could not but sing, ‘his elastic 
loyalty and patriotism ready in his 
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mouth for all ruling comers ;’ and 
one piece of his—the glorious, soul- 
stirring ‘ Marseillaise,’ that ‘ recov- 
ered echo of Thermopyle,’ as La- 
martine called it—well may be term- 
ed a swan song. Upon how many 
dying ears have the marvellous 
notes of that piece fallen? On 
barricades it has been the pean, 
on scaffolds the cry of defiance. 
From that day when the dark- 
visaged Marseillaise entered Paris, 
their feet echoing to its fine me- 
lody as its powerful words more 
than echoed in their passionate 
hearts, down to the present, when 
it is prohibitesl in France, that 
warlike hymn, with its wail of sor- 
row and its outbursts of fiery de- 
termination, has lifted up its thou- 
sands of martyrs to be kissed by 
the pale lips of the genius of death. 
Music and words written by a 
young artilleryman after a last 
bottle of wine from the cellar of 
the Mayor of Strasbourg, and 
written too under such excite- 
ment that the author could not 
say which part was written first, 
the piece deserves the encomium 
passed by Byron upon Keats’ /y- 
perion, Lamartine says that when 
De Lisle sang it, for the first time, at 
the mayor’s house, whose daughter 
accompanied it, and where several 
amateurs were gathered together, 
the effect was electrical; all turned 
pale, tears burst forth, and it was felt 
that the national hymn had been 
written. The poor old mayor, who 
had furnished the bottle of wine 
and found the accompanyist, was 
almost the first to whom it was a 
swan song. The melody was waft- 
ed over France, and it rang in 
De Lisle’s ears as, a proscribed roy- 
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alist, he fled over the Alps, and, 
in answer to his question, he learn- 
ed that the hymn had been called 
‘La Marseillaise.’ The most strik- 
ing occasion on which the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’ was indeed a song of the 
dying was that of the execution of 
the twenty-two Girondists, headed 
by the noble Vergniaud, the man 
whose life ‘began by an immortal 
speech, ended with a hymn to the 
eternity of the Revolution.’ Who 
can read of their last supper with- 
out tears welling to the eyes? On 
the night of that feast the dungeon 
was lighted, and flowers and gob- 
lets decked the gaol-tables. It 
was ‘the luxury of a last adieu.’ 
After supper, as ‘it was not worth 
while to sleep,’ Vergniaud—who, 
according to Thiers, had been fur- 
nished with poison, which, however, 
he threwaway, preferring to die with 
his friends—presided as though at 
the head of the Convention. The 
conversation was of the usual de- 
sultory kind ; but towards the early 
dawn it became more and more 
serious ; some discoursed upon the 
divinity of human reason, but Verg- 
niaud spoke eloquently and calmly 
of the Deity, and of the immortality 
of the soul. At ten o'clock the 
executioners entered to prepare 
them for the knife; upon which 
Vergniaud, with a pin, scratched 
his initials and the date upon the 
case of his watch, which he re- 
quested might be given to his in- 
tended wife. Placed in five carts, 
and surrounded by an immense 
crowd, the brave men struck up 
the ‘ Marseiliaise.’ The chant was 
broken as they embraced each other 
at the foot of the scaffold, to be re- 
commenced when the parting was 
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over. At each fall of the knife the 
notes became weaker and weaker, 
until only one singer was left, and 
he, Vergniaud, died crying over 
the bodies of his companions, 


‘Contre nous de la tyrannie 
LD’ étendard sanglant est levé.’ 


A similar death-song was the ‘ Ca 
ira,’ the ‘ war-cry of the faubourgs,’ 
at one time a country dance fre- 
quently played on the harpsichord 
by Marie Antoinette, and sung by 
the yelping mob when Louis and 
his wife were severally conveyed 
to the scaffold. 

All swan songs, however, have 
not been war-cries. Of a very dif- 
ferent nature was that of Mozart— 
his justly-celebrated Requiem. An 
anonymous writer states that the 
great composer had laboured at 
the work for weeks, almost with- 
out intermission, and after having 
looked it over for the last time, he 
fell asleep. When disturbed by his 
daughter, he said, ‘Come hither, 
my Emilie; my task is done; the 
requiem—myrequiem—is finished.’ 
The girl tried to cheer him by say- 
ing that he was better, as there was 
a glow upon his cheeks: ‘I am 
sure we will nurse you well again; 
let me bring you something re- 
freshing.’” With a fond smile the 
brave man bade the girl cease to 
deceive herself: ‘ This wasted form 
can never be restored by human 
aid. From Heaven’s mercy alone 
do I look for aid in this my dying 
hour. You spoke of refreshment, 
my Emilie; take these my lastnotes ; 
sit down by my piano here, sing 
them with the hymn of thy sainted 
mother; let me once more hear 
those tones which have been so 
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long my solacement and delight.’ 
The girl went to the piano and 
sang the ‘ last notes’ to the verses 
commencing, 

‘ Spirit, thy labour is o’er, 

Thy term of probation is run ; 
Thy steps are now bound for the 
untrodden shore, 

And the race of immortals begun.’ 
When the sweet sad had 
floated away, the singer turned for 
her father’s smile; ‘it was the still 
passionless smile which the rapt 
and joyous spirit had left with the 
seal of death upon those features.’ 
Poor old Haydn, almost in his 
dotage, and terrifi@l by the can- 
nonading of the French troops, had 
himself carried from his bed to the 
piano, where he sang in his quaver- 
ing voice, ‘God preserve the em- 
peror,’ after which he died. A less 
dignified piece, a sweet little gem 
entitled ‘From rosy bowers,’ was 
the swan song of our own Purcell, 
who, by the way, strange as it may 
appear to those who know him only 
by his magnificent Ze Deum and 
Jubilate, was a thorough Bohe- 
mian. Is it not according to 
Hawkins that he was not nice in 
his choice of company? Did he 
not frequent the Hole in the Wall 
in Baldwin’s-gardens with another 
immortal who made that hoste:-ry 
‘the citadel in which he baffled the 
assaults of creditors and bailiffs’? 
Is it not also recorded that he, with 
other wits, haunted Owen Swan’s in 
Bartholomew-lane, and that house 
in Wych-street within the time of 


notes 


many known by the sign of Pur- 
cell’s Head, and which was, in 
Purcell’s time, kept by Kennedy, 
‘a good performer on the basoon’? 
Does not Hawkins lament that the 
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great composer should have ‘ prosti- 
tuted his invention by adapting mu- 


sic to some of the most wretched ri- . 


baldry that was ever obtruded on 
the world for humour’? O vaga- 
bonds! ‘hoarse with halooing and 
singing of anthems,’ and O, shades 
of D’Urfey and Dryden, what say ye 
to that? Left an orphan at six 
years of age, Purcell became or- 
ganist of Westminster Abbey at 
eighteen, and of the Chapel Royal 
at twenty-four. He composed per- 
haps the finest piece of recitative 
we have, ‘Ye twice ten hundred 
deities,’ in the Orpheus Britannicus, 
and undoubtedly the grandest 7z 
Deum in the whole range of music. 
Invocations to Bacchus and other 
indecorous deities followed solemn 
anthems; lively little melodies pre- 
ceded heavy operas; but the end 
soon came. ‘Tradition has it that 
he died, zt. thirty-seven, from the 
effects of a cold caught during an 
inclement November night, when, 
after having been heated by wine, 
he waited for admittance to ‘his 
own house,’ his wife having given 
orders to the servants not to admit 
their master after midnight. His 
epitaph somewhat consolingly an- 
nounces that he left this life to go 
to ‘that blessed place where only 
his harmony can be exceeded.’ In 
one thing, however, Purcell was 
happy—he died in a bed. ‘ Para- 
celsus of old wasted life in trying 
to discover its elixir, which after 
all turned out to be alcohol ; and 
instead of being made immortal 
upon earth, he died drunk on the 
floor of a tavern.” Many Bohe- 
mians were not so fortunate as was 
Purcell; the poor love-struck Jere- 
miah Clarke, and Henry Carey, 
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the composer of that little gem, 
‘Sally in our alley,’ to wit—the 
former shooting himself after hav- 
ing ‘tossed up’ whether he should 
hang or drown, the coin falling on 
edge in the mud. 

Beethoven’s swan song was the 
piano part of his Symphony in A, 
which he played upon a clavecin 
in a cottage, where he had asked 
shelter on his way to Vienna, and 
where he died. The last composi- 
tion of Paganini, unfortunately, was 
not written. He was at Nice, at 
the house of the Count de Cessole, 
seriously ill, and scarcely able to 
speak. Confined to bed, he spent 
hours in composing. One day he 
passed eight hours improvising on 
his violin the most ravishing airs, 
and he did not cease playing until 
he fell back in a swoon, It was 
the beginning of the end, and three 
days afterwards, in the sweet sad 
gloaming, he died. 

And what of Chepin, the genius 
whose life was shortened because 
he had the misfortune to love 
wildly and passionately Madame 
Dudevant, better known as George 
Sand, and because, to use the bit- 
ter words of a modern critic, ‘ mar- 
riage found no place in her system 
of morals’? The only words which 
can be spoken of a gifted and 
imaginative man who falls into the 
hands of a woman who barely per- 
mits the corpse of her lover to cool 
before she depicts it in a novel, and 
who in defence of her inconstancy 
calmly remarks, ‘/e nai jamais 
aimé deux hommes & la fois; je n'ai 
Jamais appartenu de fait et @intention 
qua un seul pendant un temps donné, 
suivant la durée de ma passion .... 
Je nai combattu mes passions .... 
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je pretends méme devant Dieu, étre 
une femme vertueuse, mais Je sais 
que dans vos idées et devant [ opinion, 
Cest un blasphéeme de ma part. Je ne 
m’en soucie point,’ somehow or other 
almost invariably group themselves 
into an epitaph. Chopin died 
young, heartbroken, and ‘for love’ 
too, Shakespeare’s dictum to the 
contrary notwithstanding. His 
swan song was that ‘famous can- 
ticle to the Virgin, which, it is said, 
once saved the life of Stradella.’ 
It was sung to him, at his request, 
by the Countess Delphine Po- 
tocka. 

Of all last musical utterances, 
however, Weber’s, perhaps, was the 
greatest and noblest. It was the 
opera of Oderon, written when he 
was ill, and literally dying. ‘I am 
going to London to die there,’ 
said he; and the great work was 
composed, away from wife and 
children, by a sick man who, ever 
haunted by a wearying cough, shiv- 
ered with cold, even in the arti- 
ficially-heated room. ‘I have got 
nothing but a galloping consump- 
tion, that’s all,’ he calmly replied, 
in answer to a query as to his 
health. Wrapped in heavy furs, 
he bravely stuck to the work which 
was to add something to the pro- 
vision for the dear ones at home, 
whom he was destined never again 
to see. The opera, with all its 
charming sweetness and brightness, 
once produced, he sank rapidly. 
‘The machine is shattered, but O, 
would but God in His mercy grant 
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that it might hold together till I 
could embrace my Lina and my 
boys once more! was his pitiful 
prayer ; and afterwards, as the day 
appointed for his departure to his 
home drew nigh, a still more pa- 
thetic, feeble cry of joy—‘ Thank 
God, the end of all is approaching’ 
The end was approaching, but the 
home was his eternal one. The 
starlight had come with its promise 
of glorious day. He was found 
dead the morning previous to the 
one fixed for his departure from 
London to Germany. 

And so they die, these gifted 
ones, ‘even at the turning o’ the 
tide,’ bequeathing much, after hav- 
ing received but little. True, many 
of them ‘ heard the chimes at mid- 
night,’ and ran against that which 
Matthew Arnold contemptuously 
designates ‘the huge, black, cloud- 
topped, interminable precipice of 
British Philistinism ; but they kept 
their singing-robes unstained, freely 
giving to the world of their best ; 
and although all of them did not 
live ‘even as men wrecked upon a 
sand, that look to be washed off 
the next tide,’ there is an infinite 
love behind the veil of that ‘ eternal 
mystery of death, always waiting 
in the background with the supreme 
irony of its passionless patience.’ 
The mists gather on this side of 
the Valley of the Shadow; but 
though we cannot peer beyond the 
rippling boundary stream, we know 
that there is sunlight at the other 
side. 





THE QUEEN'S BOOK. 


——@——— 


‘Tue heart of Britain,’ said the 
greatest social philosopher of our 
time, ‘still beats kindly for George 
III., not because he was wise and 
just, but because he was pure in 
life, honest in intent, and because, 
according to his lights, he wor- 
shipped Heaven. I think,’ con- 
tinued our moralist, ‘we acknow- 
ledge in the Inheritrix of his sceptre 
a wiser rule, and a life as honour- 
able and as pure; and I am sure 
the future painter of our manners 
will pay a willing allegiance to that 
good life, and be loyal to the me- 
mory of that unsullied virtue.’ The 
book before us is a living com- 
mentary upon this text. If it is 
the province of genius to irradiate 
by its light things small and in- 
significant, we now see that it is 
no less the privilege of a wise and 
loving heart to maintain its purity 
despite ‘the fierce light which beats 
upon a throne.’ The royal journal 
of Our Life in the Highlands would 
command attention even if pub- 
lished anonymously, as a touching 
picture of a happy English family ; 
its descriptions merit high praise 
for the closeness of their observa- 
tion and the fidelity of their detail ; 
while throughout the book are 
minute and subtle touches, of which 
any English writer might be proud. 
To tell simple things simply, and 
to tell them well, is one of the 
acknowledged difficulties of author- 
craft; and it is this difficulty which 


the Queen has so happily surmount- 
ed in the charming confidences she 
has chosen to share with her people. 
Inscribed ‘to the memory of him 
who made the life of the writer 
bright and happy,’ the journals 
are one long testimony to the warm 
and abiding affection of the royal 
pair; an affection which has ex- 
ercised an incalculable influence 
for good, which has made England 
happier and better, and the indi- 
rect influence of which will benefit 
our children, and our children’s 
children, long after the present 
generation has passed away. The 
journals profess to be mere ‘homely 
accounts of journeys near home,’ 
and it is obvious that they were 
written without view to publication. 
It is plain, too, that we have before 
us, in unstudied attitude, domestic 
portraits of the Prince Consort and 
Her Majesty limned by a hand in- 
capable of exaggeration, and witha 
simple truthfulness which is beyond 
dispute. We venture to say that 
in future ages both these exalted 
personages will be held up as 
exemplars of public and private 
virtue ; and while the lofty aims and 
noble life of Albert the Good are 
quoted for imitation, the pure tastes 
and sympathising affection of the 
true woman his wife will be re- 
membered hand in hand with her 
magnanimity and unselfish good- 
ness asa sovereign. To bear good 
fortune meekly, to suffer evil with 
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constancy, and through evil or good 
to maintain truth always, are the 
lessons unconsciously conveyed by 
the Queen’s journal. We see it in 
the simple pleasures, since sancti- 
fied by death ; in the serenity with 
which public cares were borne; and 
in the kind thoughtfulness which 
made the comfort and welfare of 
all around the first consideration of 
Queen and Prince. 

The key-note of the book is the 
conjugal affection of the royal pair. 
* Albert’ is everywhere the central 
figure ; and the royal children, their 
receptions, their demeanour, and 
their pleasures, are all touched on 
with true maternal tenderness. 
We shall purposely select such 
passages for quotation as_ bear 
directly on this point, partly be- 
cause the newspapers and con- 
temporary periodicals have already 
made the public familiar with those 
portions of the book which are 
more palpably of external public 
interest, and partly because the 
Prince’s sweet nature and the 
Queen’s loving heart seem to us 
the things of paramount importance 
in the record. We shall, however, 
briefly glance at the national life 
of the peried, that we may the 
better estimate the public cares 
so bravely borne and the duties 
so nobly fulfilled ; for on all these 
points the Queen herself is natu- 
rally silent. We protest emphati- 
cally, however, against the assump- 
tion hazarded in some quarters, 
that the difficulties and trials of the 
situation have been light, and that 
because the extracts from the jour- 
nal are sunny, the head wearing 
the crown has not had its full share 
of the trials incident to kingly and 
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queenly humanity. It is because 
these trials were ever cheerfully and 
gracefully borne, that the great 
heart of the nation throbs with 
sympathy now, and gladly wel- 
comes any revelation of a nature 
which in all its relations has been 
‘womanly in its gentleness and 
royal in its fortitude.’ Some of us 
can remember a day when the 
royal children were not allowed to 
play, ‘because Sir Robert Peel 
was dead ; and when the Queen’s 
life comes to be written, it will be 
found to abound in similar in- 
stances of feeling for national and 
private sorrow. 

The book before us begins 
with the first visit to Scotland in 
August 1842. A few months pre- 
viously Her Majesty had distin- 
guished herself by an exceptional 
act of sympathy with her suffering 
subjects. The burden of heavy 
and grievous distress had fallen 
upon the manufacturing counties. 
In the midst of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury’s (then Lord Ashley) philan- 
thropic crusade against prolonged 
hours of labour, against the im- 
proper employment of women and 
young children, and for extensive 
and systematic colonisation, hard 
times became aggravated, and thou- 
sands of operatives were starving. 
The Queen, with the sanction of 
the Privy Council, addressed a 
letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and directed the Bishops to 
see it read in our churches on an 
appointed Sunday, calling upon 
her people to contribute towards 
the relief of this distress. Seventy- 
five thousand pounds, as Lord 
Wharncliffe stated subsequently in 
Parliament, were the direct result 
N 
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of this royal appeal; and reading 
of the first visit to Edinburgh that 
‘the enthusiasm was very great, 
and the people most friendly and 
kind,’ we remember the recent 
public action of Her Majesty, and 
recognise an undercurrent of deep 
feeling in the hearty Scottish cheers. 
About this time O’Connell was 
commencing the mischievous and 
unprincipled conduct of which 
we are now reaping some of the 
bitter fruits; and the Queen ex- 
pressed her sorrow in the House of 
Lords for the injury done to the 
Irish people by the seditious efforts 
of agitators, in a speech which 
the arch-agitator audaciously pro- 
nounced ‘an excess of impudence 
and stupidity combined, taking 
care, however, to limit this cen- 
sure to Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
The Clontarf meeting and its sup- 
pression—the absence of O’Con- 
nell at the critical moment, and 
the appearance of Thomas Steele, 
‘the head pacificator of Ireland,’ 
waving a green bough of peace 
and crying to the duped multitude, 
‘Home, home, home!—O’Con- 
nell’s arrest, trial, imprisonment, 
release, the downfall of his politi- 
cal importance, and his death—all 
occurred in these early days, and 
suggest some of the state cares of 
the young pair whose holiday plea- 
sures are so delightfully recorded. 

The Queen’s impressions on en- 
tering Dublin Bay a few years later 
show how deeply she was touched 
by the subsequent loyalty of her 
Irish subjects, and have a special 
significance just now : 

*It is a splendid harbour, and was 
full of ships of every kind. The 
wharf, where the landing-place was 
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prepared, was densely crowded, and, 
altogether, it was a noble and stirring 
scene. It was just seven when we 
entered, and the setting sun lit up the 
country, the fine buildings, and the 
whole scene, with a glowing light 
which was truly beautiful. We were 
soon surrounded by boats, and the en- 
thusiasm and excitement of the people 
was very great... . . The space we 
had to walk along to the railroad was 
covered in, and lined with ladies and 
gentlemen strewing flowers... .. 
It was a wonderful and striking scene; 
such masses of human beings, so en- 
thusiastic, so excited, yet such per- 
fect order maintained; then the num- 
bers of troops, the different bands 
stationed at certain distances, the 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, 
the bursts of welcome which rent the 
air—all made it a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten scene, when one reflected how 
lately the country had been in open 
revolt and under martial law.’ 
Again, we read that 

‘at the last triumphal arch a poor 
little dove was let down into my lap, 
with an olive-branch round its neck, 
alive, and very tame.’ 

The warmth of the reception in 
Ireland, and the grateful apprecia- 
tion shown by Her Majesty, as well 
as the keen interest taken by the 
royal travellers in all pertaining to 
the country, are very marked: 

‘It will suffice to say that we 
drove through the principal streets [of 
Cork], twice through some of them; 
that they were densely crowded, de- 
corated with flowers and triumphal 
arches; that the heat and dust were 
great; that we passed by the new 
college which is building, one of the 
four which are ordered by Act of 
Parliament; that our reception was 
most enthusiastic; and that every- 
thing went off to perfection, and was 
very well arranged. Cork is not at 
all hike an English town, and looks 
rather foreign. The crowd is a 
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noisy, excitable, but very good-hu- 
moured one, running and pushing about, 
and laughing, talking, and shrieking. 
The beauty of the women is very re- 
markable, and struck us much; such 
beautiful dark eyes and hair, and such 
fine teeth; almost every third woman 
was pretty, and some remarkably so. 
They wear no bonnets, and generally 
long blue cloaks. The men are very 
poorly, often raggedly dressed; and 
many wear blue coats and short 
breeches, with blue stockings.’ 


Hear the Queen too on the tract- 
ability and good-heartedness of the 
Irish, prefaced by a quietly hu- 
morous description of a ‘ regular 
Irishman, with his hat on one ear,’ 
and note her appreciation of the 
national dance: 

The Irish jig ‘is quite different 
from the Scotch reel—not so anima- 
ted, and the steps different, but very 
droll. The people were very poorly 
dressed in thick coats, and the wo- 
men in shawls. There was one man 
who was a regular specimen of an 
Irishman, with his hat on one ear. 
Others in blue coats, with short 
breeches and blue stockings.’ 


Afterwards the people are de- 
scribed as 

‘riding, running, and driving with 
us, but extremely well-behaved; and 
the Duke [of Leinster] is so kind to 
them, that a word from him will 
make them do anything.’ 

The true difference between the 
population of Ireland in the north 
and south is summed up in a few 
words : 

‘The town [Belfast] was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers, hang- 
ings, and very fine triumphal arches ; 
the galleries full of people, and the 
reception very hearty. The people 
are a mixture of nations, and’ [poor 
Belfast!] ‘the female beauty had al- 
most disappeared.’ ; 


1$9 

Finally, we find Her Majesty to 
have been so gratified by the wel- 
come of her Irish subjects that she 
determines 


‘to create Bertie “Earl of Dub- 
lin,’ as a compliment to the town 
and country. He has no Irish title, 
though he is born with several Scotch 
ones (belonging to the heirs to the 
Scotch throne, and which we have 
inherited from James VI. of Scot- 
land and I. of England) ; and this 
was one of my father’s titles.’ 


We have given this prominence 
to the Irish portion of the book 
because it has escaped the notice 
of some reviewers; and for the 
reason that it furnishes a sufficient 
answer to the silly cavillers who 
allege the sister-land to have been 
overlooked. 

There were stirring times in Eng- 
land when these holiday records 
commence. Sir R. Peel’s proposal for 
the Maynooth grant ; the struggles 
in the Church, with the manifestoes 
of the Bishop of Exeter concern- 
ing surplice-wearing, postures and 
forms, the goings-out and comings- 
in, the refusal of burial and the 
sacraments ; the Tractarian Move- 
ment, the leaders of which were 
described by Dr. Arnold as ‘ Ro- 
man Catholics at Oxford instead of 
at Oscott—Roman Catholics sign- 
ing the Articles of a Protestant 
Church, and holding offices in its 
ministry ; the augmentation of the 
number, and the increased en- 
dowment, of clergymen by Sir 
Robert Peel; and the relief of 
the Jews from municipal disabi- 
lities—all these significant signs 
of the times occurred in the years 
of the earlier visits to Scotland. 
The formation and labours of the 
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Anti-Corn-Law League, which con- 
tested every parliamentary seat as 
it became vacant, and finally sent 
up Richard Cobden to tell the 
people’s tale in Parliament for the 
first time on the 25th August 1841, 
only twelve months before the 
commencement of the diary, after 
the general election, and just pre- 
viously to the resignation of the 
Whig Cabinet. Many will remem- 
ber his proud indifference to the 
jeers of the House, when, in reply 
to scornful laughter, ‘he did not 
know whether it was the monstrous 
injustice of the case, or the hum- 
ble individual who stated it, that 
excited this manifestation of feel- 
ing ; but still he did state that the 
nobleman’s family paid to this 
bread-tax but one halfpenny in 
every 100/, as income-tax, while 
the effect of the tax upon the 
labouring man’s’ (the man of ros. 
a-week) ‘ family was twenty per 
cent.’ 

We all know the silent revolu- 
tion which followed on this speech ; 
and it is pleasant to realise during 
these holidays the Prince’s hu- 
mane, intelligent interest in the 
subject, and to fill up in imagina- 
tion his wise and ripe opinions on 
this and all other points connected 
with the well-being of his adopted 
country. That ludicrous fiasco, the 
monster Chartist meeting, with its 
fraudulent petition; the great Duke’s 
systematic defence of London, the 
citizen force of special constables ; 
—that roth of April, of which the 
most democratic historian of our 
time writes, ‘From that day it 
was a settled matter that England 
was safe from revolution. There 
were no causes for it—no elements 
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of it; and there was a steady and 
cheerful determination among the 
people that there should be none. 
No sovereign and no polity were 
ever safer at any time than the 
Queen and the Constitution of 
England in the revolutionary years 
1848-9 ’—all this happened within 
a few years of the beating of the 
Abergeldie woods, the catching 
the seventy trout ‘with Albert,’ 
and the quiet evenings, after moun- 
tain scrambles, spent in whist with 
Lady Douro or ‘ Caroline Dawson 
with dummy.’ 

But it is the passages in which 
mention is made of husband or 
children which delight us most. In 
1844 we read that 
‘Albert walked up the steps [at 
Dundee], I holding his arm, and 
Vicky [the Crown-Princess of Prus- 
sia] his hand, amidst the loud cheers 
of the people, all the way to the car- 
riage, our dear Vicky behaving like 
a grown-up person, not put out, nor 
frightened, nor nervous. We got 
into our post-chaise, and at the same 
time Renwick took Vicky up in his 
arms, and put her in the next carriage 
with her governess and nurse. ... 
About three miles beyond Dundee, 
we stopped at the gate of Lord Cam- 
perdown’s place; here a triumphal 
arch had been erected, and Lady 
Camperdown and Lady Duncan and 
her little boy, with others, were all 
waiting to welcome us, and were very 
civil and kind. The little boy, beau- 
tifully dressed in the Highland dress, 
was carried to Vicky, and gave her a 
basket with fruit and flowers. I said 
to Albert, I could hardly believe that 
our child was travelling with us—it 
put me so in mind of myself when I 
was “the little Princess.”” Albert 
observed that it was always said that 
parents lived their lives over again in 
their children, which is a very plea- 
sant feeling.’ 
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The book abounds in ‘artistic 
bits ; impressions and opinions 
which are always sound and good 
are conveyed in effective little sen- 
tences for which any professionally 
‘graphic’ writer would be congra- 
tulated. The difference between 
our Scotch neighbours and our- 
selves, for example, is thus told 
from the tourist’s point of view: 
‘The people so different—sandy 
hair, high cheek-bones; children 
with long shaggy hair and bare 
legs and feet ; little boys in kilts.’ 
At Dunkeld the royal pair stopped 
at an inn, which will henceforth be 
famous as ‘ very clean,’ ‘ to let 
Vicky have some broth.’ After 
which, proudly writes the young 
mother, ‘ Vicky stood and bowed 
to the people out of the window. 
There never was such a good tra- 
veller as she is, sleeping in the 
carriage at her usual times, not 
put out, not frightened at noise or 
crowds, but pleased and amused. 
She never heard the anchor go at 
night on board ship, but slept as 
sound asa top.’ The Blair-Atho! 
visit is keenly enjoyed, and again 
we have glimpses of ‘ Albert in 
such delight it is a happiness to 
see him ;’ and we take our part in 
conversations on the and 
romantic scenery, ‘so unlike our 
daily Windsor walk,’ which remark 
is immediately qualified by, ‘de- 
lightful as that is ;’ as if the writer 
were innocently loth to imply a 
slight on home scenery even in 
her thoughts. Another day is the 
first deer-stalking, and the Queen 
and Lady Canning, ‘ after waiting 
some little time’—-at the end of the 
lower Glen-Tilt drive this — ‘ ob- 
served Albert, Lord Glenyon, and 
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the keepers on the brow of the hill, 
and we got into the carriage, drove 
a little way, went over the bridge, 
where there is a little “ shiel,” and 
got out and waited for them to join 
us, which they did almost imme- 
diately—looking very picturesque 
with their rifles. My poor Albert 
had not even fired one shot for 
fear of spoiling the whole thing, 
but had been running about a good 
deal.’ No pleasure was complete 
without the Prince: ‘A long hard 
day’s work, though extremely de- 
lightful and enjoyable, and unlike 
anything I had ever done before,’ 
is followed by the natural woman’s 
words: ‘I should have enjoyed it 
still more had I been able to be 
with Albert the whole time.’ On 
that the 
Prince ‘had been very unlucky, 
and had lost his sport, for the rifle 
would not 


another day we read 


go off just when he 
could have shot some fine harts ; 
yet he was as merry and cheerful 
as if nothing had happened to 
disappoint him ? 
stances of 
abound. 


and these in- 
wifely appreciation 
The visit to Milford 
Haven in the royal yacht gives us 
a well-written description of Snow- 
don and Carnarvon ; and we read 
of the ‘Duke of Rothsay’ (the 
Scotch title of the Prince of Wales) 
being cheered by the enthusiastic 
Highlanders. At Glencoe, which 
the Prince Consort visited with 
his brother, leaving Her Majesty at 
Fort William, the ‘ people recog- 
nised Albert, and were so loyal 
that they took the horses out and 
insisted on drawing the carriage.’ 
The entry in the journal for 
‘Thursday, September 16,’ 1847, 
is simply, ‘Albert left at six this 
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the morning to go to Inverness and 
see the Caledonian Canal; and 
next day we read, ‘I reached Fort 
William at half-past six, where 
I had the happiness of finding 
Albert.’ Nothing is trivial which 
relates to the beloved being ; and 
when we read that during the 
descent of Loch-na-Gar ‘the mist 
made me feel cheerless,’ we note 
that this was while the Prince kept 
ahead for ptarmigan-shooting, and 
that on his return the fog disap- 
peared, and all was sunshine and 
loveliness below. 

The Prince shoots his first stag 
with the Queen and ‘ Bertie’ by 
his side ; and the keepers declare 
‘it was Her Majesty’s coming out 
that had brought the good luck.’ 
On another day the Prince takes 
a lesson in Gaelic from Macdo- 
nald, and ‘has’ in 1849 ‘already 
picked up many words.’ At the 
beating of the Abergeldie woods it 
is Albert who is ‘ pleased with the 
splendid view ; and a week later 
the Prince’s walk over Stone Hill, 
and his amusement at an old 
Scotchman’s characteristic idiom, 
are faithfully recorded. 

In 1852 the royal party build a 
cairn on Craig Gowan : 

‘We assembled all the servants 
and tenants, with their wives and 
children and old relations. All our 
little friends were there: Mary Sy- 
mons and Lizzie Stewart, the four 
Grants, and several others. I then 
placed the first stone, after which 
Albert laid one, then the children, ac- 
cording to their ages. All the ladies 
and gentlemen placed one; and then 
every one came forward at once, each 
person carrying a stone and placing it 
on the cairn. Mr. and Mrs. Ander- 
son were there; Mackay played; and 
whisky was given to all. It took, I 
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am sure, an hour building ; and whilst 
it was going on, some merry reels 
were danced on a stone opposite. All 
the old people (even the gardener’s 
wife from Corbie Hall, near Aber- 
geldie) danced; and many of the 
children, Mary Symons and Lizzie 
Stewart especially, danced so nicely ; 
the latter with her hair all hanging 
down. Poor dear old Monk, Sir 
Robert Gordon’s faithful old dog, 
was sitting there amongst us all. At 
last, when the cairn, which is, I think, 
seven or eight feet high, was nearly 
completed, Albert climbed up to the 
top of it, and placed the last stone ; 
after which, three cheers were given. 
It was a gay, pretty, and touching 
sight; and I felt almost inclined to 
cry. The view was so beautiful over 
the clear hills, the day so fine, the 
whole so gemiithlich, May God 
bless this place, and allow us yet to 
see it and enjoy it many a long year!’ 


Later in the same day, 


‘Albert decided to walk through the 
wood for the Jast time, to have a last 
chance, and allowed Vicky and me to 
go with him. . . He soon left us to go 
lower, and we sat down to wait for 
him; presently we heard a shot, then 
complete silence, and, after another 
pause of some little time, three more 
shots. This was again succeeded by 
complete silence. We sent someone 
to look, who shortly after returned, 
saying the stag had been twice hit, 
and they were after him. Macdonald 
next went, and in about five minutes 
we heard “ Solomon”’ give tongue, and 
knew he had the stag at bay. We 
listened a little while, and then began 
moving down, hoping to arrive in 
time ; but the barking had ceased, and 
Albert had already killed the stag ; 
and on the road he lay, a little way 
beyond Invergelder—the beauty that 
we had admired yesterday evening. 
He was a magnificent animal, and [ 
sat down and scratched a little sketch 
of him on a bit of paper [a facsimile 
is given] Macdonald had in his pocket, 
which I put on a stone, while 
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Albert, Vicky, and the others, built 
a little cairn to mark the spot. We 
heard, after I had finished my little 
scrawl, and the carriage had joined 
us, that another stag had been 
seen near the road; and we had not 
gone as far as the Irons before we 
saw one below the road, looking so 
handsome. Albert jumped out and 
fired ; the animal fell, but rose again 
and went on a little way, and Albert 
followed. Very shortly after, how- 
ever, we heard a cry, and ran down 
and found Grant and Donald Stewart 
pulling up a stag with a very pretty 
head. Albert had gone on; Grant 
went after him, and I and Vicky re- 
mained with Donald Stewart, the 
stag, and the dogs. I sat down to 
sketch, and poor Vicky unfortunately 
seated herself on a wasp’s nest, and 
was much stung. Donald Stewart 
rescued her, for I could not, being 
myself too much alarmed. Albert 
joined us in twenty minutes, unaware 
of having killed the stag. What a 
delightful day! But sad that it should 
be the last day. Home by half-past 
six. We found our beautiful stag 
had arrived, and admired him much.’ 

We might echo Her Majesty’s 
words, ‘What a delightful day? 
with What a delightful little story ! 
What a delightfully fresh nature ! 
What a delightfully kind heart! 
The interest in the children, in 
the old gardener’s wife, even in a 
neighbour’s dog; the prayer for 
God’s blessing when the innocent 
pleasures are at their height; the 
mother and daughter listening 
patiently for the sound of the hus- 
band and father’s gun; the sym- 
pathy which prompted the sketch- 
ing the stag he slew ; and even the 
serio-comic incident of the wasp’s 
nest,—all speak to the heart, for 
they tell of a happiness almost 
Arcadian in its purity. 

Next year (1853), while the in- 
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solent aggressions of the Czar Ni- 
cholas were making war inevitable, 
the foundation-stone of ‘our new 
house’ is laid by Her Majesty, 
and is the only incident made 
public for that year. In 1855 
the new castle at Balmoral is 
visited, September 7th, for the first 
time, when ‘an old shoe was 
thrown after usinto the house for 
good luck, when we entered the 
hall. The house is charming ; the 
rooms delightful; the furniture, 
papers, everything _ perfection.’ 
Three days after this, and under 
date of September roth, we read, 

‘Mama, and her lady and gentle- 
man, to dinner. We were in con- 
stant expectation of more telegraphic 
At half-past ten o’clock 
two arrived—one for me, and one 
for Lord Granville. I began read- 
ing mine, which was from Lord 
Clarendon, with details from Marshal 
Pélissier of the further destruction of 
the Russian ships; and Lord Gran- 
ville said, “I have still better news ;”’ 
on which he read: “ From General 
Simpson. Sevastopol is in the hands 
of the allies. God be praised for it!’’ 
Our delight was great, but we could 
hardly believe the good news.’ 


despatches, 


Then we see the Prince and all 
the gentlemen proceeding to light 
the bonfire, which has been wait- 
ing to be lit for the fall ever since 
the false report of last year, and 
the evening closes by the excited 
people coming under Her Majesty’s 
windows, ‘singing, firing off guns, 
and cheering, first for me, then for 
Albert, the Emperor of the French, 
and the “ downfall of Sevastopol.”’ 
The engagement of the Princess 
Royal to the Crown Prince of 
Prussia takes placea fortnight later, 
and we learn how he ‘picked a 
piece of white heather (the emblem 
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of good luck), which he gave to 
her ; and this enabled him to make 
an allusion to his hopes and wishes, 
as they rode down Glen Gornoch, 
which led to this happy conclusion.’ 

In October 1856, the Queen’s 
increased and increasing love for 
Balmoral prompts her to write : 

‘Every year my heart becomes 
more fixed to this dear paradise, and 
so much more so now, that a// has 
ecome my dearest Albert’s own crea- 
tion, own work, own building, own 
laying-out, as at Osborne ; and his 
great taste, and the impress of his 
dear hand, have been stamped every- 
‘ where. He was very busy to-day, 
settling and arranging many things 
for next year.’ 

In September 1859, when the 
Prince leaves for Aberdeen to pre- 
side at the meeting of the British 
Association, the day’s entry com- 
mences with, ‘I felt very low- 
spirited at my dearest Albert hav- 
ing to leave at one o'clock ? and 
after describing an ascent of a 
mountain 2700 feet high, closes 
with ‘So sad not to find my darling 
husband at home.’ The next day 
the Queen has heard by telegram 
that ‘ Albert’s reception was admir- 
able, and that all was going off as 
well as possible ;’ and emphatically 
*thanks God.’ A week later, when 
a féte is given at Balmoral to 
the ‘philosophers’—the inverted 
commas are the Queen’s—of the 
British Association, we read, ‘ All 
the gentlemen spoke in very high 
terms of my beloved Albert’s ad- 
nirable speech, the good it had 
done, and the general satisfaction 
it had caused.’ 
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The affecting entry in 1861— 
‘We returned much pleased and 
interested with this delightful ex- 
pedition. Alas! I fear our /ast 
great one,’ with its mournful post- 
script in 1867, ‘Ir was OUR LAST 
ONE’—has ere this made countless 
thousands of readers breathe a 
heartfelt prayer that the wind may 
be tempered to their good Queen. 
We add our mite to the nation’s 
tribute of sorrow and respect, in 
words taken from those J/ed?ta- 
tions on Death and Eternity from 
which Her Majesty received solace 
in her deep and overwhelming 
affliction, and which she permitted 
to be laid before her subjects, to 
lighten many a trouble-laden heart: 
‘That which is with God cannot 
be lost; and am I not in God’s 
hand and my beloved likewise? .. . 
O glorified spirit, God’s love has 
perhaps vouchsafed to thee a hap- 
piness which in my mortal state I 
am incapable of conceiving ! Thou 
seest me in my lonely sorrow, thou 
lovest me, hoverest around me, 
guidest me! Perhaps thou art 
one of the guardian angels who 
carry out the Lord’s behests in re- 
gard to me.’ And, finally, and 
as a solemn reality which will 
gain in intensity and force for al! 
who read our widowed Queen’s 
diary in the spirit of truth : ‘ That 
which God has united is united 
for ever; therefore, O beloved 
spirit, beloved through eternity, 
we can never be parted! ‘Thou 
in heaven, and I on earth, belong 
to each other for ever.’ 
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CHAPTER I. 
WITH CLOSED DOORS, 


CHANGE—very busy everywhere, 
and of course synonymous with 
improvement,—in men, morals, 
manners, architecture, drainage, 
and other interests of humanity— 
has not occupied itself particu- 
larly with Gray’s-inn. The ghosts 
of the clients who carried their 
anxieties, their injuries, their pro- 
jects, and their money thither, in 
the days long gone, and who 
emerged from either of the old 
gateways, leaving more or less of 
their respective burdens after 
them, might stroll about the old 
place very comfortably without 
suspecting from its appearance 
that time enough for their former 
existence to have been entirely 
forgotten in, has elapsed. The 
ghosts of the lawyers of that by- 
gone period might look in upon 
their professional remplagants of 
to-day, and suffer no shock to 
their sensibilities through the un- 


disciplined intrusion of change, so 


far as the surroundings and acces- 
sories of the place are concerned. 
Modern costume, regarded by the 
ghostly lawyers of the past, might 
indeed appear indecorous, want- 
ing in primness, and in cachet to 
the very verge of indecency ; but 
though they must look in vain 


for powder and pigtail, they would 
not be disappointed in dust. The 
ancient rooms are still grimy; 
the wide staircases, the ponderous 
balusters, the quaint ornamenta- 
tion of wall-and ceiling, are grim 
and dreary as in the time when 
the ghosts attended punctually at 
office-hours. The big knobs, which 
ponderously finished off the wide 
staircases in the ghosts’ time, and 
have been polished by the casual 
pressure of whole legions of hands 
long ago skeleton, and dissociated 
from all necessities of signing and 
sealing, are still in their sturdy, 
self-asserting places. Sparing have 
been the labours of the painter 
and the glazier; the ghosts may 
look in, if they please, through the 
small panes of ill-conditioned glass, 
set in the thick ugly wooden frame- 
work, through which they looked 
out, in the day of their flesh and 
their weariness, on the grave ex- 
panse of gravel and flagstone, sur- 
rounded by the tall dull houses, 
which form the inner square. Per- 
haps the more elderly of the ghosts 
might not recognise the flock of 
pigeons which come every day to 
the grim and unpromising legal 
precincts, unlikely playground as 
it seems, and unproductive of 
crumbs of comfort ;—no one ap- 
pears to know when the feathered 
clients first came there iz forma 
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pauperis ; they at least have never 
been plucked ; but other change 
there is little or none. Still a 
strange air of solitude in the midst 
of a crowd sits upon the place ; 
still the seclusion of concentrated 
attention, uninterrupted from with- 
out, is present there, though the 
air is full of the dull continuous 
sound of the roll and swell of life 
and movement in Holborn ; still 
it needs an act of faith to believe 
in the near vicinity of anything so 
pleasant, so shady, and so sugges- 
tive of the possibility of leisure, 
not to say idleness, as the Gray’s- 
inn gardens. The legal ghosts 
might walk there o’ nights ‘with 
mighty Verulam, and in their 
rambles meet more ancient ‘ spirits 
by the way,’ who would have some 
right to be discontented with the 
havoc and discourtesy of change. 
But these would be the old, old 
ghosts of all, the cowled monks 
who leased their chantry, the man- 
sion of Portpoole, to ‘certain stu- 
dents of the law,’ and the Dennys 
and Grays of Wilton, in the Plan- 
tagenet days. Jacob Tonson might 
find his way about the place blind- 
fold—if the expression may be per- 
mitted in speaking of a ghost—and, 
strolling into Holborn, find his fa- 
ther’s trade still flourishing. 
Almost as the old square is to- 
day, it was one bright morning 
many years ago. Years not so 
many as to give anybody the un- 
pardonably troublesome mental 
task of trying to supply ‘local 
colouring,’ and lose sight of mo- 
dern appliances to which we have 
all become so accustomed, that 
we take them for granted without 
a thought of their origin, as we 
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take the penny- postage and the 
tax-gatherer ; but a good number 
in the brief reckoning of human 
lives. It is needless to be parti- 
cular about the date; it suffices to 
state that the oracular cry, ‘Our 
young Queen and our old institu- 
tions,’ had not yet been uttered, 
and therefore had not been dis- 
covered to be equally popular and 
unmeaning ; and the ‘ education’ of 
the Conservative party had not 
been commenced. Society found 
something to talk about, however, 
then as now, and the period was 
interesting in its general and par- 
ticular aspects. This story has 
nothing to do with either, beyond 
this brief indication of the time 
when it had its beginning in the 
private room of a solicitor, who 
occupied a spacious set of cham- 
bers in one of the dingiest and 
grimiest houses in Gray’s - inn - 
square, 

Mr. Eliot Foster did not harmo- 
nise in outward aspect with his 
chambers. Most probably, as he 
was no longer a young man, and 
as he had been for many years a 
hard-working man, with a nume- 
rous and important c/ienté/e; as he 
knew a vast number of family 
affairs, including not a few family 
secrets, and implying manifold re- 
velations of character—there were 
dark and dingy places in his mind, 
and corners full of ill-favoured rub- 
bish and refuse. Such as terrible 
injustice, hatred, wrong, and ven- 
geance; grasping avarice, pitiless- 
ness, and reckless use of power ; 
evil, readily and quickly done, 
never to be undone or atoned for ; 
and the hardly less terrible triumph 
of the evil-doer. When an experi- 
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enced lawyer in large practice 
brings out of the storehouse of his 
memory things good and evil, the 
contemplation must be a strange 
and solemn exercise. Mr. Eliot 
Foster did not look like a man in 
the habit of airing his collection of 
skeletons; he was of comfortable 
and gentlemanlike aspect, and in 
his well-preserved, middle-aged 
estate, looked satisfied with the 
world in which he lived, and its 
treatment of him. Respectability, 
not of the high-and-dry, but of the 
average easy type, was evidently 
attributable to him ; and not even 
in these modern days of suspicion, 
and the deserving of it, would any- 
one dream of suspecting Mr. Eliot 
Foster of being anything but the 
irreproachably upright, sagacious, 
and prosperous man of business he 
looked. If there were anything of 
which one would have suspected 
Mr. Eliot Foster rather than kna- 
very, that thing would certainly have 
been sentiment. The eminently 
practical was to be discerned in 
his face, his figure, his attitudes, 
his habits, and his dress. A fair- 
complexioned, clean-shaven, light- 
haired, hazel-eyed man, with a 
rather aquiline nose—what there 
was of aquiline being real, not a 
touch of the fulture about it; a 
rather long upper-lip, and a well- 
cut mouth, with something in its 
expression which indicated that he 
might be melancholy when he was 
alone, but could not be more than 
‘very cheerful’ in society, not rising 
to the ‘jolly’ standard on any occa- 
sion. A man of slight, but well- 
built, active figure, with remarkably 
well-shaped feet, and hands of 
almost feminine beauty, but which 
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did not offend by effeminacy ; such 
was Mr. Eliot Foster in external 
appearance. Whether he would 
have struck the observer as the 
very model ofall a solicitor in large 
and confidential business ought to 
be, would have largely depended 
upon the character and designs of 
the observer. A client coming to 
him with business perfectly above- 
board, and capable of enduring the 
most searching and painstaking in- 
vestigation, business however com- 
plicated in its details, and involving 
no matter what responsibility and 
weight of consequences, would un- 
doubtedly have felt that he was 
applying to the right man in the 
right place. Whereas, a client, 
tempted by Mr. Eliot Foster’s repu- 
tation for ability and ‘luck,’ who 
brought him ‘shady’ business—any- 
thing which, in modern slang par- 
lance, required tobe ‘ pulled through 
by a fluke, or that malevolence 
might stigmatise as ‘ dirty work’— 
would at once have recognised 
that the dingy chambers in Gray’s- 
inn were not his congenial sphere 
by any means; and that, while 
great misfortunes, wrongs, or emer- 
gencies of fate or conduct might 
there address themselves with con- 
fidence, knavery requiring an ac- 
complice had better take itself far- 
ther afield. That this man—so 
calm, so self-possessed in manner, 
so entirely given to the business of 
the hour, so admirable a disciplin- 
arian that no young man aspir- 
ing to a rise in the profession of 
clerkhood could have a better re- 
commendation than that he had 
been at Foster’s, and only left to 
‘better himself’— could entertain 
a sentimental grievance, and, more- 
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over, could suffer it to trouble him 
in business-hours, and even at the 
commencement of theday’s routine, 
when his administrative faculties 
were in particular requisition, would 
have been discredited by the casual 
observer. But—and this concerned 
Mr. Eliot Foster more nearly, and 
afforded him more satisfaction in 
feeling perfectly assured of it—his 
intimate friends, his closest and 
most habitual associates, especially 
his clerks, would have derided such 
an idea as a hallucination, weak- 
minded in its conception, if not de- 
liberately malicious in its design. 
London, in its business sense, 
had been awake and stirring hours 
ago; London, in its fashionable 
sense, would soon be thinking of 
waking and stirring; and the clerks 
at Mr. Eliot Foster’s—he did all 
his own business and pocketed all 
his own profits, partnership being 
unknown to him, as to his father 
before him—were in the full acti- 
vity of ‘ office-hours.’ Noisy splut- 
tering pens were going over paper 
and parchment with unpleasant 
sound; and the young gentlemen, 
whose voluminous neck-ties and 
deep, high coat-collars, quite the 
thing in those days, would procure 
for the wearers the pains and penal- 
ties of ‘guys’ in our time, were 
working away with conscientious- 
ness much accelerated by the pre- 
sence of Mr. Eliot Foster in the 
adjoining room, and believed their 
employer to be equally energeti- 
cally engaged in his particular pur- 
suits. But the ingenuous young 
gentlemen were mistaken. Mr. 
Eliot Foster—his new pen un- 
stained by ink, the supply of large 
blue letter-paper, of a dreadful 
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fashion and texture now happily 
obsolete, lying undisturbed upon 
the stained and ragged leather of 
his solid mahogany writing-table, 
the trim order of which ugly and 
ponderous article of furniture indi- 
cated the method and precision of 
its owner's ways—was slowly pacing 
the room up and down, past the 
long narrow windows, his hands 
clasped behind his back, and an 
expression in his face which no 
mortal eyes had beheld there for 
many a long (and prosperous) 
year. 

Business correspondence at the 
period in question had not piled 
itself up after the inconsiderate and 
unlimited fashion of the present 
time. Just as people managed to 
exist without the perpetual note- 
writing which we all denounce, 
ridicule, complain of, and practise, 
and carried on their affairs of love, 
politeness, and the smaller social 
services, with only a moderate ex- 
penditure of stationery and postage, 
so they condensed their business 
correspondence; and the heap of 
letters which is an incident of the 
everyday existence of everyone 
who either has, fancies he has, or 
is supposed by other people to 
have, anything to do, was an un- 
known or a very moderate inflic- 
tion. The pile of letters which lay 
on Mr. Eliot Foster’s desk was of 
insignificant dimensions in com- 
parison with that which a London 
man ofthe present day would have 
to encounter on his arrival at cham- 
bers; but he had found some diffi- 
culty in getting through it, in giving 
to each communication the atten- 
tion it demanded; and when at 
length the task was ended, he had 
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risen impatiently from his chair—an 
uncompromising fabric composed 
of cane and mahogany, constructed, 
judging from its height, for the ac- 
commodation of a giant, and mis- 
fitted with the slipperiest leather 
cushion within the precincts of 
the Inn—and begun that before- 
mentioned walk, with bent head, 
and hands clasped behind his back. 
Now and then he would unclasp 
the hands and use one of them to 
pull nervously at his shirt-frill, or to 
fumble with the collar of his coat, 
or to tap the table as he passed it 
by, or in some other unconscious 
action, which indicated that some- 
thing was troubling him, disturbing 
him, throwing his business mind 
in business hours out of its busi- 
ness groove, which was very inde- 
corous, distressing, unusual, and 
unaccountable. 

The something which was dis- 
turbing Mr. Eliot Foster was held 
in the hand which he kept behind 
his back, and was not alarming in 
appearance. It was only a note, 
a three-cornered note, written on 
paper which was dainty then, in a 
woman’s hand, at once bold and 
scrawly ; a brief note, which had 
not been sent through the post, 
though Mr. Eliot Foster had found 
it on the top of the pile which had 
just demanded his reluctant atten- 
tion. Without any assignment of 
local habitation to the writer, and 
with no date but ‘ Thursday,’ the 
note, in no other respect vague, 
contained these words: 


‘I must see you to-morrow. Ex- 
pect me at twelve. If you have busi- 
ness, put it off; if you have visitors, 
send them away. 

‘ JuLia Peyton.’ 
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‘What an extraordinary woman 
she is? so ran the lawyer's thoughts, 
spoken half aloud, as the hand 
which he held behind his back 
shut and opened on the scrap of 
paper it enclosed. ‘She never was 
like anyone else, as I have known 
to my cost. What is she doing— 
what is she wanting now? Not to 
see me; no,no! I am not sucha 
fool as to flatter myself with such a 
delusion as that; she needs my 
help in something, and I must give 
it her; creditable or discreditable, 
I cannot say no. And she knows 
that—ah, yes, she knows that well ! 
The old peremptory way—the old 


‘imperious, wilful, selfish, irresisti- 


ble way. ‘If you have business, 
put it off; if you have visitors, 
send them away.’ Yes, yes ; there 
the true Julia speaks. No mistaking 
her; girl and woman, she has never 
changed. She will be here at twelve 
—it is only twenty minutes past 
eleven.’ Then the trim, prim, cool, 
hard, sagacious lawyer sighed, and 
poked the crumpled little letter 
into his waistcoat-pocket, and forced 
himself to resume his seat and 
his inspection of his business cor- 
respondence. But it would not 
do; the letters fell from his hand; 
he pushed them aside, and lean- 
ing his elbows on his desk and his 
face on his clasped hands, gave 
way to a reverie which, if his un- 
conscious clerks had seen it, would 
have seriously impaired their esti- 
mate of his character. 

Twelve o'clock, but no sign of 
the expected visitor. ‘And yet, 
as she is coming about her own 
business, and, I presume, in her 
own interest, even a woman, and 
that woman Julia, might have been 
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expected to be punctual,’ said Mr. 
Eliot Foster bitterly, as he looked 
at his large flat gold watch, to 
compare ‘his’ time with the loud- 
ly-proclaimed opinion of several 
neighbouring clocks on that sub- 
ject. 

A discreet knock upon the upper 
panel of the heavy door recalled 
Mr. Eliot Foster to a sense of the 
necessity of resuming his business 
expression. He looked very unlike 
the man who had so lately been 
taking a troubled walk about the 
room, when in reply to his ‘ Come 
in! a sandy-haired, freckled, and 
inky young gentleman presented 


himself, and said nervously, as if: 


the unaccustomed apparition had 
frightened him— 

‘ A lady, sir; says it’s an appoint- 
ment.’ 

‘Certainly. Show the lady in, 
Mr. Clithero.’ 

Mr. Clithero retired for a mo- 
ment, then returned and showed 
the lady in, after which he carried 
away with him a vivid impression 
of his employer, standing still and 
upright'by the table, without having 
made the usual ceremonious bow 
which generally ensued on the in- 
troduction of a visitor, before the 
closing of the door. 

The ‘private room’ was not a 
very large apartment, and the dis- 
tance from the door to the clumsy 
office-table beside which Mr. Eliot 
Foster, stood was not great—was 
much too limited, it might have 
been supposed, for the display of 
feminine’ grace of mien and move- 
ment; nevertheless, the lady ap- 
proached him with a step and a 
gesture which at once indicated 
her claim to gracefulness. When 
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she stood beside the office-table, 
she raised the long and thick lace 
veil which had hidden her face 
from the inquisitive eyes of the 
clerks, and then an observer would 
have discovered what Mr. Eliot 
Foster knew ‘to his cost’ — that 
she was beautiful. The lady spoke 
first, as she gave the lawyer her 
hand. 

‘I am a little late,’ she said, in 
an unconcerned voice, with a rich 
full tone in it which harmonised 
with the strong vitality and the 
perfect proportion which showed 
themselves in her face, figure, and 
expression. 

The lawyer replied by a question. 
‘How did you come? I did not 
hear a carriage.’ 

‘I walked here,’ she answered ; 
‘not alone, though; I had a very 
eligible and sufficient escort; he is 
waiting for me, improving his mind, 
in Holborn.’ 

‘He,’ commented Mr. Foster 
quietly, as he placed a chair for the 
lady, and she seated herself in an 
attitude which had something inso- 
lent in its grace. 

* He, she returned. Then lean- 
ing suddenly forward, she said ra- 
pidly, 

‘Look here, Eliot; what is the 
use of your meeting me in this 
way, and putting on this sort ot 
manner? I don’t believe in it, and 
it wouldn’t have the slightest effect 
on me ifI did. You want to know 
what has brought me here; you are 
unwilling to let me see how much 
you want to know; and you are 
afraid to ask me lest my business 
should be ofa nature of which you 
could not approve. ‘Then you 
would inform me of your disap- 
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proval, and I should be entirely in- 
different to it, as I always have 
been, and should act precisely as I 
had intended. I don’t come to 
you for advice, Eliot—yes, yes, you 
mean by that shake of the head 
that I have never taken advice 
from you or anyone—I come to 
you for help, and I expect, 7 snow 
you will give it to me.’ 

The voice changed into the soft- 
est tone, the large, rather stern 
eyes, of the indefinite colour which 
darkens with feeling or the affec- 
tation of feeling, and lightens with 
anger or any evil impulse, smiled 
gently, confidingly, appealingly, and 
not in vain. 

‘God knows I have never re- 
fused to help you, Julia; not even 
when you have been hardest and 
most unjust and scornful to me. 
And I did not really expect you to 
listen to anything I might have to 
say ; but it is a long time now since 
I have seen you, and I 

* You thought I might be changed. 
Ah, Eliot, it would be a bad day 
for you that should see that change ; 
but no, I am just the same, and 
I have come to you because there 
is a chance for me, and you—only 
you can help me to take advantage 
of it.’ 

‘A chance for you, Julia! Now, 
what do you mean?’ Mr. Eliot 
Foster rose as he spoke, and leaned 
against the high narrow chimney- 
piece, obscuring the cheerless view 
of a dusty grate, into which some 
scraps of paper had found their de- 
sultory way. His gaze, now re- 
suming somewhat of its business 
expression, was earnestly bent upon 
the beautiful woman who sat with- 
in a few feet of him. She had un- 
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tied her bonnet, and was dangling 
it by the strings over the arm 
of her chair, and sometimes his 
eyes strayed from the face which 
addressed itself to him to the 
lissom hand which played impa- 
tiently with the bonnet-strings, 
and seemed by its quick nervous 
movements to make amends for 
the forced gentleness and com- 
posure of her speech. Her tall 
figure, her full white throat and 
clear-cut regal features, the rich 
shining mass of dark-brown hair, 
dressed, as was the fashion of the 
time, in bandeaux, enclosing the 
small wax-like ears, and gathered 
into a great smooth knot placed 
low upon the back of the neck, 
formed a picture which seemed 
strangely out of place in the grim 
lawyer's grimy private room, There 
was nothing ‘ business-like’ about 
it in appearance; and yet few 
clients had ever sought private con- 
ference with Mr. Eliot Foster on 
business more important to their 
interests, or with a steadier deter- 
mination to carry it through, than 
Julia Peyton. 

‘I mean—I mean — well, of 
course, you understand, that I can 
only mean the chance of a mar- 
riage. What other chance is there, 
can there be, for me? I cannot 
bear the life I am leading any 
longer.’ 

‘And yet it seems to me that 
you might find it very endurable, 
Julia. Yours is surely the merest 
sham of dependence. You are 
your own mistress, and every other 
person’s mistress, at Meriton ; your 
time is your own, or you could not 
be here ; and your position is se- 
cure.’ 
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‘Very secure!’ said the lady with 
a sneer, which contrasted remark- 
ably with the smile she had so 
lately bestowed upon her hearer ; 
‘very secure indeed; only depend- 
ing upon the whim ofa blind old 
woman, and upon how long I can 
keep her maid and her butler my 
friends instead of my enemies. I 
understand your being satisfied 
that I should remain where I am; 
but that’s not exactly the question, 
you see, or, if you don’t, I must 
make you see.’ 

‘Pray don’t,’ said Mr. Foster, 
with an evident effort to preserve 
his calm tone and manner, and a 
momentary look of pain,—‘ pray 
don’t refer to me at all. You have 
always been so explicit concerning 
me, Julia, that I should be a fool 
to permit any feeling of my own to 
influence me for a moment; you 
have told me you do not need, and 
will not take, any advice; go on 
now, and tell me what is the help 
you do need, and have come to ask 
for.’ 

The lady looked at the lawyer 
strangely, with a momentary yearn- 
ing as of pity in her face, and sud- 
denly put out her hand to him. 
It was a strong, well-shaped hand, 
but not small, and it let his hand 
go as suddenly as it had touched 
it. 

‘You are a good man, Eliot, 
she said ; ‘too good a man to care 
about me. However, that is be- 
side the question. I did not come 
here to talk sentiment, or to listen 
to it.’ 

‘You will not be asked to listen 
to it,’ said Mr. Foster drily ; ‘I am 
quite at your service, to give my 
attention to the business you have 
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come upon, as if you were any 
other client.’ 

The faintest possible twitching 
among the mobile muscles of the 
lady’s mouth testified to some cy- 
nical amusement and unbelief on 
her part ; but she said nothing, and 
Mr. Foster continued, now with a 
touch of impatience in his tone : 

‘You are not quite so easy, not 
quite so decided in this matter 
as you wish to appear, Julia, or you 
would have told me what it is you 
want of me before now. You have 
been ten minutes in this room, 
and I never knew you to be so 
slow before in coming to any 
point. Yow are hesitating and un- 
certain; 7 am quite ready to hear 
and to act.’ 

The look of pain was quite gone 
from his face, and by a great effort 
he banished the look of softness, 
too, and now was all the man of 
business again. 

The lady saw this, and discard- 
ing all irresolution, she spoke, ‘ Are 
we quite safe from interruption ? 

‘I can secure that we shall be 
so by a direction to my clerks.’ 

‘Do so.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster gave the neces- 
sary order, and resumed his former 
place and attitude, looking down 
upon her. 

‘I have not told you that Mrs. 
Haviland’s son has returned from 
India, and has been staying a 
Meriton for some time. In my late 
letters—few enough and sufficiently 
far between to protect me from the 
imputation you once fixed upon 
me of playing with your feelings, 
by keeping up unnecessary com- 
munications,’ said the lady, who 
was then playing with his feelings 
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by every artful device of look, ges- 
ture, and intonation within her 
power—‘I did not mention the 
circumstance. Why? Not to spare 
you, I assure you. I fear lam not 
yet good enough, or considerate 
enough, for anything of that kind ; 
but because there was something 
of which I was not quite certain. 
I made up my mind that I would 
wait, and I have waited, to men- 
tion Mrs. Haviland’s son to you, 
until I could tell you what I came 
here to tell you to-day.’ 

She paused, and they looked at 
each other. Then Mr. Eliot Fos- 
ter said with a short nod : 

‘That Mr. Haviland has fallen 
in love with you, I presume—has 
asked you to marry him—that you 
have said “ Yes”—and that Mr. 
Haviland is now waiting for you 
without, improving his mind, as 
you said just now, in Holborn? 

‘Precisely so,’ said the lady 
with a slow, secure kind of smile. 
* But you have omitted one suppo- 
sition, left one question out of your 
list ; you have not divined that I 
love him—you have not asked me 
if I love him.’ 

‘What is that to me? He has 
asked the question, and received 
the answer which you chose to 
give him. Let that suffice. What 
need / care? But have you quite 
considered—have you closely calcu- 
lated all the consequences—all that 
is implied in such a marriage, Julia 
— Peyton ?’ 

She laughed, not loudly or scorn- 
fully, but gently, with a contented 
little note, which would have been 
quite enchanting to any ear that 
would not have detected some- 
thing sinister in it. 
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‘You made that little pause, 
you laid that little emphasis, very 
skilfully,’ she said ; ‘but you are 
wrong in what you are thinking of. 
I am not in the least afraid of what 
I am doing—I am not running 
any risk which I need mind.’ 

‘Take care, Julia; you are very 
clever and very daring—as bold as 
you are beautiful ; but all the cour- 
age you may truly boast can’t alter 
facts; and all your skill may not 
divert danger from you in the fu- 
ture. At first sight this seems too 
good a thing to be true—too much 
luck, if I mst look at it from your 
point of view, to be safe. If I am 
rightly informed as to the circum- 
stances and position of these peo- 
ple, a marriage with Mr. Haviland 
must bring a woman very much 
forward, make her a person to be 
talked of and inquired about. I 
think you would very highly appre- 
ciate wealth, Julia.’ 

She laughed again in the same 
contented tone, and again there 
was something slightly sinister in 
the laugh. But she did not inter- 
rupt Mr. Foster; she rather liked 
to hear the arguments she knew, or 
believed, to be so baseless. 

‘But you might have that, per- 
haps, on less dangerous terms— 
wealth without publicity.’ 

‘ He is quite resolved not to ad- 
mit the idea that I may possibly 
love the man I mean to marty. 
How wonderful is the vanity of the 
lordly creature! thought the lady, 
in calm, unspoken parenthesis. 

‘In such a marriage as this I see 
many elements of trouble and in- 
quietude; have you taken them 
into account ? 

‘All; and I am resolved upon 
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marrying Mr. Haviland. Why do 
you not question me about him? 
Have you no wish to know the 
man, at least by description, who 
is to relieve you for the future from 
all anxiety about me ?’ 

The lawyer’s patience gave way 
before this question—this cool, 
covertly insolent taunt. His face 
was dark and angry as he answered 
her; his hand grasped the thick 
mahogany back of his office-chair 
and slightly shook it. 

‘You are a heartless woman,’ he 
said ; ‘heartless, obstinate, and in- 
solent. You are here because you 
need my help; because, in fact, 
you cannot do without it. I will 
ask you such questions as I choose; 
questions to which I require ans- 
wers for the sake of your own in- 
terests, and that I may see my way 
to doing what you require of me. 
But I will ask you no questions to 
gratify your love of power—the 
devilish coquetry that is in you. 
Be sure of that ; and if you are de- 
termined thus to trifle with me, and 
baffle my efforts to get at what you 
want of me, I see no use in pro- 
longing this interview.’ 

‘You are a little incoherent, 
Eliot,’ said the lady with a smile, 
which was only sweet and candid 
this time, not in the least malign. 
‘You will question me as you 
choose; then I must wait to be 
questioned; and if I don’t tell you 
everything quickly and all at once, 
you'll turn me out. Is ¢hat what 
you mean ?” 

She might have been the most 
girlish, the least experienced, the 
most innocent of women, and not 
have looked the character to more 
perfection, so softly complaining, 
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so mildly remonstrating was the 
glance of the softened eyes, the 
pout of the rich red lips. Mr. 
Eliot Foster looked at her and 
turned away his head. 

‘You know very well what I 
mean, Julia. Have done with this. 
I don’t want to know anything 
about Mr. Haviland beyond the 
facts I already know, and those 
facts lead me to believe this will 
be a dangerous step for you to 
take.’ 

‘No, no, you are wrong, you are 
wrong,’ she said, and resumed ina 
moment a manner as business-like 
as his own. ‘I will tell you the 
exact state of the case—keeping to 
facts only—and then you will see. 
All you heard of the family and 
household at Meriton before you 
placed me there was true. Nothing 
could be more respectable, nothing 
more comfortable, nothing more 
dull. The old lady is the gentlest 
and mildest of old ladies, with the 
superadded amiability which seems 
to attach, I don’t know why, to 
blindness. Even when she had 
her eyesight, I fancy she never by 
any accident perceived anything 
which anyone wished to conceal, 
or formed a suspicion of any hu- 
man being. By the bye, that quality 
of her nature may account for her 
amiability and her placid happi- 
ness. We get on splendidly to- 
gether, if that progressive epithet 
may be applied to so stationary an 
existence as ours; and the old 
lady suffers from only one inquie- 
tude—the fear that she takes up 
too much of my time, and that I 
may ever feel myself in any other 
position in the house than that of 
an honoured guest. Quite an un- 
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necessary idea, on her part, I need 
hardly tell you. It was very na- 
tural that Mrs. Haviland should 
talk to me very constantly about 
her son, and it was equally natural 
that, never having seen, and not 
particularly wishing to see, the in- 
dividual in question, I should not 
feel much interested in the subject. 
Mr. Haviland, as you have heard, 
is one of those fortunate men who 
went to India young, and made a 
fortune there in the civil service. 
He has three sisters, but they are 
married ; and his father and mo- 
ther had long been living alone, 
when the death of Mr. Haviland’s 
elder brother—a surly, ill-condi- 
tioned old brute, I believe, who 
had not spoken to any of his rela- 
tives for years—put him in posses- 
sion of the family estate of Meriton. 
He died within a year, and the old 
lady, whose sight had long been 
affected, became blind. I believe 
the sons-in-law would have been 
willing enough to come and look 
after the old lady, and nurse the 
property until Stephen Haviland’s 
return from India; but each was 
jealous of the other, and the old 
lady had not the courage to select 
one of the three, and declare in 
his favour; and the heir was a 
long way off, and so the proposed 
plan was held in abeyance. And 
it ended in your hearing, through 
Mrs. Burdett, that her mother re- 
quired a “ lady-companion” inde- 
fatigable at reading aloud, and a 
good musician. I am telling you 
only what you know already ; but 
it brings me to what you do not 
know.’ 

‘I know nothing of the family 
politics,’ interrupted Mr. Eliot 
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Foster; ‘Mrs. Burdett’s husband 
is my client.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ resumed the lady. ‘I 
was some time at Meriton before 
I knew anything about them; but 
I understand thern thoroughly now, 
and if I marry Stephen Haviland, 
as I intend, I shall require all my 
knowledge, and all my skill in 
using it.’ 

‘ How long has he been in Eng- 
land ? asked Mr. Eliot Foster 
abruptly. 

‘Three months. You think I 
made a rapid conquest ; but it was 
not so, I assure you. He was 
moody and discontented when he 
came home, perpetually conscious 
and resentful of his liver, and with a 
misanthropical kind of notion that 
all his good luck had come to him 
too late. But he was very fond of 
his mother, and very much with 
her ; and it all began, I think, in 
his feeling grateful to me for cheer- 
ing up the good old lady’s life.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I understand,’ said 
the lawyer impatiently; ‘you in- 
spire gratitude now, when a victim 
awaits you. Formerly you inspired 
pity.’ 

‘Pity! she repeated with a scorn- 
ful emphasis on the word; but 
she let the slighting sentence pass 
with a wave of her hand, and a 
glance sufficiently expressive, and 
continued : 

‘Well, then, I shall not trouble 
you with particulars. When his 
health and spirits improved, and 
he had time and inclination to 
think of anything but himself, and 
look at anything but his medicine- 
chest, he began to look at and 
think of me. But I had not had 
the same distractions, and I had 
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taken to study him before that 
time arrived ; and one of the first 
things I observed about Stephen 
Haviland was a concentrated de- 
termination to procure anything 
which he particularly wished for, 
without troubling himself about 
the cost. My perception of this 
greatly stood me in stead after- 
wards, and I never allowed it to 
escape my memory, or slackened 
in my determination to use it, 
should Mr. Haviland take it into 
his head to think his happiness 
would be increased by becoming 
my lover.’ 

‘Husband, you mean,’ said the 
lawyer with a frown. 

‘Of course I do; but I am not 
sure that he did, just at first. In 
fact, Iam quite sure he did not; 
you must remember I have not 
always associated with such scru- 
pulously honourable people’— here 
her cheek flushed, and her red nos- 
tril heaved—‘ that the conception 
of such an idea is an outrage to 
my sense of dignity. It mattered 
very little to me what Mr. Havi- 
land intended. What I intended 
myself was the thing for me to con- 
sider, and make up my mind about. 
I considered it, and made up my 
mind about it; and the result—I 
need not trouble you with the par- 
ticulars—was a proposal of mar- 
riage from the gentleman, who by 
that time would hardly have dared 
to remember, in his loneliest hours 
of meditation, that he had ever ven- 
tured to hesitate about giving his 
feelings that uncompromising ex- 
pression.’ 

How cold, and hard, and scorn- 
ful the beautiful face now looked ! 
The lawyer said : 
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‘If I had asked the question 
you wondered I did not ask, “Do 
you love this man?” and you had 
told me in the plainest words that 
you do not, I could not know it 
better than I do now. Julia, why 
are you going to do this thing? 
What is there to make you give up 
your present life for such a poor 
tinsel happiness—at such a risk ?” 

‘Much ? she answered eagerly. 
‘Everything! My present life has 
become impossible under any cir- 
cumstances ; and no other form of 
dependence would be endurable to 
me. In the quiet, in the peace 
which have come to me of late, I 
have learned to long for the full, 
stirring, enjoyable life, in which 
all remembrance may be dulled 
by pleasure, and all ennui dissi- 
pated by excitement; and that 
only wealth can give—wealth and 
station, I mean; I would not care 
for vulgar riches—and here, now, 
it is within my reach. Don’t say 
I ought not to have it;—I am 
young still, and strong, and my 
soul sickens, my blood stirs against 
the monotony of my existence. I 
must get out of it. I never want 
to look back more. Why should 
I? I have suffered enough, surely ; 
now it is time for me to enjoy. 
And I could; O, I could! Every 
faculty is strong in me, as if I had 
never known the dark side of life.’ 
She had risen as she spoke, and 
was standing opposite to him, and 
now she laid her left hand upon 
his arm. ‘I would never, never 
look back; I could keep my 
thoughts from ever turning to 
the past for a moment; it should 
all be washed out for me. Why 
shouldn’t it, Eliot? It was no 
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crime of mine, though it was a 
fault, I suppose ; and no one is 
bound to suffer always for a fault. 
If that were so, life would be in- 
deed intolerable. I could utterly 
forget it all; there’s no one but 
you to remind me of it, and you 
would not.’ 

‘No,’ said the lawyer, ‘I cer- 
tainly would not; and you could 
keep out of my way, you know, in 
case you should apprehend any in- 
discretion on my part.’ 

‘You are just a little too hard 
upon me,’ said the lady. ‘ Youare 
too much in earnest for a success- 
ful sneer. I pass it by; I don’t 
think of it. I say again, no one 
can now remind me of the past 
but you.’ 

‘No one, Julia?’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster’s face was very 
grave and very dark as he put this 


question. The lady met his glance 
without confusion, and answered 
boldly. . 

‘You are doing me a service ; 
you are bringing me near to what 


I want to say,—vwo one. I am re- 
solved upon this marriage, and I 
have tried to give you some of my 
reasons. You say I don’t love 
Stephen Haviland; and I don’t 
pretend to you that I do love him. 
I don’t think it is in me to love 
any man.’ 

‘I don’t think it is, indeed, 
Julia; or any woman, or any 
child.’ 

‘Perhaps not. No matter. So 
much the more power shall I have 
over myself all my life; so much the 
less power shall people have over 
me. But I like him; his faults do 
not annoy me, the good that is 
in him suits me. I shall get on 
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but not so selfish as I am; he is 
strong of will, but not so strong as 
I am.’ 

‘Good heavens, Julia, what has 
all this to do with the matter in my 
mind, and in yours also? What 
does it avail that you like the man 
you are going to marry, in the face 
of the tremendous risk you are in- 
curring? I do believe there is not 
one of you women—even you, the 
hardest, the most unyielding wo- 
man I have ever known—who 
could resist talking some kind 
of sentiment, even the perverted 
kind of sentiment you talk, at the 
supreme crisis of her existence. 
Every word you have said of this 
Stephen Haviland—his selfishness, 
his determination of character, the 
fixity of his will—all this makes 
me more and more apprehensive 
for you. Don’t mistake me, Julia. 
Good God, how hard it is to ex- 
plain to a woman that one may do 
a disinterested thing in advising 
her ! and all the more disinterested 
because it appears to spring from 
a selfish feeling, a vain stupid hope, 
and exposes one to the misinter- 
pretation of a woman’s vanity. I 
would not have you renounce mar- 
riage, I would not shut you out 
from any compensation, from any 
good the world could ever have to 
give you; but this particular mar- 
riage seems fraught with peril to 
you. Think well of it. You are the 
companion of this man’s mother 
—a young woman taken into the 
employment of the family on the 
sole unsupported recommendation 
of a lawyer employed by a member 
of the family. And now I must 
warn you once more; I do not say 
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anything of this because my own 
credit is in some degree at stake, 
and will be impugned if your story 
comes to light. I don’t care for 
that ; in this matter I care—as in 
many another I have cared—only 
for you. You must incur, from the 
moment that Mr. Haviland makes 
his intention ofmarrying you known 
to his mother and sisters, the ut- 
most enmity, opposition, and suspi- 
cion on their part; and remember, 
when it becomes their interest to 
know all about you, to investigate 
your antecedents, to call upon me 
to furnish them with all the infor- 
mation in my power,—which of 
course, however, I can and will re- 
fuse, not counting the cost,—they 
will apply themselves to the task 
with sufficient eagerness and acute- 
ness to render it very difficult for 
me to baffle them ; to say nothing 
of the cross-examination Mr. Havi- 
land will have to submit to, and 
which he will have a perfect right, 
in his turn, to transfer to you. Julia, 
this is very dangerous ; far, far more 
dangerous than if you had schemed 
in any other direction ; than if you 
had sought a husband anywhere 
rather than in the house of your 
employer. It would be much safer 
for you to have to encounter the 
questioning of absolute ignorance 
concerning you, than the false 
knowledge which supplies a basis 
on which an edifice of confusion 
and detection may be at once 
raised. This is where the danger 
of this marriage lies, Julia; think of 
it, consider it, not as if the warning 
came from me, but as if it came 
merely from one conversant with 
men and life, and giving you the 
cool-headed caution of such an 
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adviser to avoid the danger of de- 
tection.’ 

The lady had listened with quiet 
and steady attention to the law- 
yer as he spoke. They were both 
standing, and she had not taken 
her hand off his arm. When he 
ceased speaking, she lifted the 
hand and laid it on his shoulder. 
Then looking at him earnestly, 
and with the colour in her cheeks 
fading out, she said: 

‘ All you say is true, Eliot—good 
and true ; and I should be a harder 
and a worse woman than I am if 
I did not feel it, if I did not re- 
cognise that there is nothing but 
sincerity and disinterestedness in 
all you say. But no investigation, 
no pumping of you, no cross-ex- 
amination of me, can teach Ste- 
phen Haviland anything concern- 
ing me that he does not already 
know.’ 

‘What! exclaimed Mr. Eliot 
Foster, starting back; ‘do you 
mean to say he knows that—’ 

‘That I am not Julia Peyton, 
but Julia Wallace ; not an orphan 
girl, obliged by poverty to seek her 
own livelihood in the home of 
strangers, but the widow of a 
felon, and the mother of a con- 
vict’s child! Yes, Eliot, he knows 
all that, as well as you or I know 
it.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
A COMPACT. 

THE astonishment with which 
Mr. Eliot Foster heard the state- 
ment just made by the lady was 
simply, and without any exaggera- 
tion, unbounded. It would not 
have been possible for her to 
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make a communication to him for 
which he was more utterly unpre- 
pared. He did not attempt to 
disguise his astonishment, or to 
mitigate its extent. Apparently 
the lady was prepared to find her 
words received with surprise; for 
she merely laughed, in the secure 
sort of way which seemed habitual 
to her, when the lawyer started 
from his listening attitude, and ex- 
claimed : 

‘ Impossible, Julia ! you must be 
deceiving me for some purpose ; 
you cannot mean it. I don’t be- 
lieve you.’ 

‘I cannot help that,’ she replied. 
‘I can only assert over again what 
I have already said ; Stephen Havi- 
land knows all about me as well as 
you do.’ 

‘Then he must be an extraor- 
dinary man! To know what it has 
been your main object to conceal, 
and that I have helped you, and 
that by crookeder ways than I ever 
before walked in, to conceal ; and 
yet to want to—’ 

‘To marry me,’ she said slowly, 
seeing that the lawyer paused be- 
fore the outspoken discourtesy of 
such a termination to his sentence. 
‘It is strange; and yet you, of all 
people, ought to find it intelligible, 
considering that you would not 
have hesitated to marry me when 
things were at the worst ; and that 
I don’t think’—and here she threw 
a glance at him full of triumph, 
and not quite free from derision— 
‘you would hesitate to marry me 
now, if it could be. There, you need 
not reproach me with my heart- 
lessness, Eliot; I know all about 
that ; and I ama wretch—only you 
like the wretch, and forgive her 
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everything, and stick to her through 
everything ; and the wretch knows 
well that she never can have such 
a friend as you.’ 

‘Not Mr. Stephen Haviland ?’ 
asked the lawyer. 

‘No; not Mr. Stephen Haviland. 
You wonder, very naturally, in spite 
of what I have just said, that he 
should want to marry me, knowing 
what he knows; and even if he 
loved me, cared for me, as you did 
—well, then, as you do—it is a 
strange resolution for a man in his 
position in life to come to. But he 
did not come to it until he could 
not help himself, as I have hinted 
to you before; and he would not 
have come to it at all even then, 
but that there is one thing which 
he dislikes more than the possible 
risk of compromising his position ; 
and that is being balked in an 
inclination. No man was ever 
more firmly convinced that the 
whole duty of man is to make life 
as pleasant and to get as much 
out of it as possible ; and when the 
object in view is what he considers 
very desirable, he is reasonably 
ready to make the inseparable sa- 
crifice to attain it.’ 

‘Is this man clever as well as 
selfish ?” 

‘I am happy to say he is. I 
don’t think even ennui, even am- 
bition, in short, any motive, could 
have induced me to undertake the 
task of marrying a fool. To be for 
ever trying to accomplish a feat 
which my common sense would 
tell me could never be done— 
what more dreadful fate could one 
have? No, that is a price at which 
wealth might indeed be bought too 
dear. He is clever and gentleman- 
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like, and passionately in love with 
me. Are you beginning to see any 
more clearly into the matter ?” 

‘As regards him, I am,’ replied 
Mr. Eliot Foster. ‘It did not re- 
quire your reminder to make me 
remember that I am in the same 
category with Mr. Haviland. You 
are right; I would have married 
you when things were at the worst, 
and I would marry you now, if you 
would have me.’ He spoke in a 
quiet tone, but his face was much 
troubled. ‘But, though I under- 
stand Mr. Haviland, from your de- 
scription of him, better than when 
you first startled me with your 
strange news, I do not under- 
stand you. What induced or drove 
you to tell him the truth ? He knew 
nothing of you, I presume, until 
lately, when he saw you, as every- 
one else saw you, in his mother’s 
house ?” 

She moved her head assentingly. 

‘Why then, if you soon formed 
the project of gratifying your am- 
bition by marrying this man, you 
did not maintain towards him the 
position you had assumed towards 
the rest of the world—why you did 
not keep him in ignorance of all 
that you wished to have so strictly 
concealed,—this is what I cannot 
understand. Surely the story which 
was good enough, plausible enough, 
sufficiently calculated to hold water 
to do for Mrs. Haviland and her 
daughters, might have sufficed for 
her son.’ 

‘I have never known you so far 
out in an argument,’ answered the 
lady, leaning forward in her chair 
and speaking very earnestly. ‘ You 
are altogether wrong, and your 
judgmentis superficial on this point. 
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A woman must be in error who 
deceives the.man she has made up 
her mind to marry, if she loves 
him, because she lays up sure and 
certain suffering for herself; if she 
does not, because she runs the risk, 
which may any day become a cer- 
tainty, of providing him with an 
advantage over her—a weapon to 
use against her. I speak as if 
marriage were but an organised 
strife. And so it is, for the most 
part ; and that side wins which has 
the most reserves. In this in- 
stance, remember, my head and 
heart were perfectly cool, and I 
proposed to myself to answer the 
question asked by Stephen Havi- 
land, by a test. Ifhe cared enough 
for me, if he was really swayed en- 
tirely by his passion for me, the 
story I had to tell, or to withhold, 
would not be sufficient to turn him 
from his purpose; and, once told 
without any reservation, he could 
never discover it by accident, and 
use it against my peace and dignity. 
If he did not care enough for me, 
if he was not entirely swayed by his 
passion, and I had some reason to 
rate that sway highly, considering 
it had driven him to make me an 
offer which he had not always in- 
tended, he would not use it against 
me either, for his own sake. We 
should part, pledged respectively 
to silence ; that would be all about 
it. I applied the test successfully. 
He did care enough for me—he 
was sufficiently swayed by his pas- 
sion for me to persevere in his in- 
tention of marrying me, in spite of 
what I had to tell him.’ 

‘How did he take it ? 

She hesitated. A few moments 
elapsed before she answered: 
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‘Well enough. Even more than 
well, considering the sort of man 
he is; considering that he is not 
you.’ She stretched out both her 
hands, and the lawyer took them 
in his. Then she bent down her 
head upon them, in a passing ac- 
cess of tenderness far from com- 
mon to her haughty and designing 
nature. When she lifted her head 
again and looked at him, he was 
very pale. 

‘ He took a little time to make 
up his mind. He did not feel 
much compassion for me, I think, 
or much sympathy with me ; his 
kind of love, though it is genuine 
and strong enough in its way, is 
not much in the line of feelings 
of that sort; and he seemed dis- 
posed to resent the circumstances 
which I told him as an injury to 
him, because they crossed him, 
rather than because of me. But 
that is a man’s way; and I should 
never think of minding it, or ex- 
pecting anything else. But though 
I suspect he really did try, did 
make an effort to induce himself 
to give me up,—I watched him 
closely, and I don’t think I am 
mistaken about having perceived 
that,—he behaved well when he 
really had made up his mind. The 
blood and breeding in him told 
then ; and I am quite satisfied that 
I shall never have anything to fear 
from his knowledge of the truth. 
The policy of taking advantage of 
a time when a man is in love with 
one, and prepared to make any 
or many concessions, and to be 
ready with all sorts of excuses and 
palliations for everything, rather 
than of running the risk of disclo- 
sures in a future which can hardly 
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be expected to be quite so enthu- 
siastic and complimentary, is, I 
think, too plain to admit of dis- 
pute. In the case of even an or- 
dinary and trifling secret, I cannot 
fancy a reasonable woman hesitat- 
ing between telling it, when cir- 
cumstances are all for her, and 
waiting to have it told by her 
friends, or by accident, when they 
may be all against her, and when, 
at best, she must incur the blame 
of want of confidence.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt; say no 
more about it. You argue the 
point, Julia, with coolness which I 
cannot imitate. I am not yet suf- 
ficiently free from the astonishment 
you caused me. Right or wrong, 
wise or foolish, the thing is done ; 
and you cannot undo it now. This 
man knows all about you, and will 
use his knowledge in the future as 
he pleases.’ 

‘Not quite,’ she replied. 
member, I shall be his wife ; and 
troubling my life would not render 
his tranquil. He sees that our in- 
terests are identical henceforth, and 
he is determined, and pledged to 
aid me in maintaining the position 
I have assumed before the world.’ 

‘I wonder how he will treat 
you ?’ said the lawyer in an earn- 
est tone; to which she replied with 
a somewhat jarring levity : 

‘You had better wonder how 
I shall treat Aim. Remember, at 
least, that I start with the immense 
advantage of not being in the least 
in love with him, while he is “ des- 
perately,” as people say — though 
there is nothing desperate about 
Stephen Haviland—in love with 
me.’ 

‘You are just the same as ever, 
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Julia—just the same contradictory 
creature; now serious, now gay, 
now seeming to be touched by 
some genuine feeling, anon start- 
ling by your levity. You trifle with 
everything, just as you did long 
ago, before there was anything but 
trifles in your life, and— 

* And have just the same power 
of sticking to a purpose now as I 
had then ; though I am not likely 
to blunder so egregiously as to whe- 
ther it is good or bad for me to 
do so,’ answered the lady. 

The lawyer shook his head, but 
said nothing. 

‘I see you don’t like it, that you 
are not convinced,’ she continued ; 
‘ but that will come in time, I knew 
you would not be, and therefore 
it was difficult to me to tell you 
why I have come to you to-day. 
But my time is drawing to a close, 
and I must leave you to grow re- 
conciled to this after I am gone.’ 

‘True,’ said Mr. Foster; ‘and 
you are perfectly indifferent—hav- 
ing made up your mind—as of old, 
Julia, to my opinion ; and you will 
leave me “ to grow reconciled,” and 
perhaps never care to hear whether 
that process has accomplished it- 
self. I suppose I shall see nothing, 
and hear little, of you now. Mr. 
Haviland’s wife will never need 
the services of a poor lawyer.’ 

‘Won't she? And what brought 
me here to-day? Did I not tell 
you that I came to claim a service 
at your hands? and have I not said 
all I have been saying in order to 
introduce the subject of this ser- 
vice? Eliot, you have a right to 
think hard things of me, and to 
say them to me, but you have not 
quite the right to tell me that I 
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have come here merely to take an 
airy, well-satisfied, heartless leave 
of my best friend ; for that is what 
your words imply.’ 

‘Never mind what my words 
imply. Perhaps you do really 
need one service more from your 
“best friend.” Tell me what it 
is at once ; there is no use in wast- 
ing time in further preparation.’ 

He had risen from his chair, 
and he now moved away from 
her in the direction of the nearest 
window, and stood there, leaning 
his elbow on the top of the rusty 
wire half-blind. His face was half 
averted. She seemed relieved by 
the change, and did not seek him 
with her eyes as she spoke, but al- 
lowed them to follow the idle move- 
ment of her hand, as she played 
with a paper-knife lying upon the 
office-table. 

‘I will come to the chapter of 
our arrangements, then. For car- 
rying them out, I am forced to de- 
pend very much on you. It was 
not difficult to induce Mrs. Havi- 
land to come up to town ; the plea 
of her son’s convenience did that 
easily, as the plea of his pleasure 
would have done it, and we have 
been here three days. ‘To-morrow 
Stephen Haviland means to tell 
his mother that he is going to 
marry me, and that the marriage 
is to be private. After it is over 
he will inform his, sisters of the 
truth.’ 

‘How does he expect ‘hem to 
take it? Judging of what I know 
of Mrs. Burdett, I fancy she will 
not receive the intimation with 
much pleasure or patience.’ 

‘So he thinks ; but he means to 
make very short work of it with 
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her—indeed, with all his sisters. It 
appears to me that they think the 
fact of his being their brother— 
rich, and still young, and having 
come home from India unmarried 
—constitutes a kind of right to his 
money on their part, and entitles 
them to resent his marriage, with 
no matter whom. Stephen does 
not think that my being their mo- 
ther’s companion, and a “ tocher- 
less lass,” without even the “lang 
pedigree,” would make much dif- 
ference. The grand cause of of- 
fence would be his marrying any- 
one, and so diverting his money, 
his feelings, and his influence from 
what they choose to consider their 
“legitimate” channels. He means 
to announce his marriage to them 
respectively, with an intimation that 
if they please to treat me in all 
respects as he chooses I should be 
treated, there shall be no change 
in his relations with them ; but if 
they do not so please, they must 
consider themselves strangers to 
him for evermore. I only know 
Mrs. Burdett of the three, and I 
am inclined to think she will make 
a wise and prudent calculation, to 
the effect that in the case of her 
taking her brother’s advice, she 
may probably make something 
handsome by her obedience; 
whereas, in the case of her re- 
jecting it, she loses certain bene- 
fits which no doubt derive more 
alluring colours from their very 
uncertainty ; and she will there- 
fore decide on behaving well to 
me. The family complications hav- 
ing been arranged in this man- 
ner, the world outside the family 
will not, I fancy, be very hard to 
manage. Stephen Haviland is 
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rich enough, and well enough 
placed, and his antecedents are 
sufficiently vague, as he has had 
no London “seasons,” and never 
has been talked of with Miss So- 
and-so, or Lady Somebody Some- 
thing, to present to society a wife 
of his own choosing. Of course, 
there will be some gossip; that is 
to be expected; and people will 
eagerly declare that I am a no- 
body, which is perfectly true. But 
a few will be found to remark that 
my name — /eyfon’ (the emphasis 
she laid upon the word, and the 
expression of her face as she ut- 
tered it, were in the highest degree 
malignant and scornful)—‘ is not a 
bad one ; and the American origin 
I shall have whispered about will 
add to its respectability. I do not 
feel much afraid of being snubbed; 
and if I am, it won’t last. I want 
to know, to feel, to enjoy, now 
while I am still young, and while 
the power to forget and to enjoy 
is still strong and buoyant within 
me,—it is, Eliot—you may look 
and be astonished — é# is, — the 
life of the gay, grand world, whose 
pleasure is a recognised part of ex- 
istence; where there are no sordid 
cares, no anxieties; where my well- 
being will be the care of others ; 
and where the everyday incidents 
of struggling life will have no effect 
upon me. You never considered 
the uncertainty of my position, I 
daresay ; but I know all about it. 
I am no better than any other de- 
pendent in Mrs. Haviland’s house; 
and I have no wish to extend my 
experiences in that direction. How- 
ever, that is only the negative 
side of the matter; the positive 
side is, that I want to get all the 
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enjoyment I can out of life while 
I am young enough for it to have 
any meaning; and that is to be 
done by becoming Stephen Havi- 
land’s wife.’ 

‘ Have you considered the diffi- 
culties, of a technical nature, which 
will present themselves ?’ asked the 
lawyer. ‘Have you been advised 
—but of course you have not, as 
you have come to me only, and 
the matter has not been mentioned 
between us—that you cannot marry 
this man under a false name, and 
giving a description of yourself 
which is not true? You cannot 
be married to this man as “ Julia 
Peyton, spinster.” ’ 

‘I know that,’ she said ; ‘and 
Stephen Haviland has provided for 
that difficulty. We are to be mar- 
ried quite privately and quietly in 
a city church, by special license ; 
and it is most unlikely that any of 
his family—learning the fact of the 
marriage only after it has taken 
place, and that his mother sanc- 
tioned it by her presence—will ask 
any embarrassing questions. You 
will remember that we have only 
her ears to fear, not her eyes; the 
Christian names alone are used in 
the ceremony, and she cannot see 
the register.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the lawyer, ‘this is a 
clever plan. I don’t know, how- 
ever, that I should quite like the 
notion of inducing a blind woman 
to attend a marriage in order to 
profit by her affliction after such 
a fashion.’ 

‘Indeed ! she answered, and the 
fierce flash of her eyes, the tremble 
in her voice, told of the uncon- 
trolled temper aroused within the 
woman ; ‘ perhaps there are cir- 
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cumstances under which you would 
not be o scrupulovs.’ 

‘Pray don’t waste your time in 
losing your temper with me, Ju- 
lia,” said Mr. Eliot Foster, in a 
tone in which the subtle senses of 
the hearer instantly detected some- 
thing like the first faint approaches 
of disgust-——a fatal sentiment which 
she loved power too well to toler- 
ate, and which caused her to sur- 
mount her anger by a strong effort. 
‘Go on, and tell me your plans, 
and how I can advance them. It 
is a clever trick to make the mother 
witness her son’s marriage with a 
person of whose existence she is 
unaware ; I acknowledge the clever- 
ness. Is not that admission enough 
for you?’ 

‘I must make it enough. But 
you are hard on me, Eliot; you 
do not make allowance for my po- 
sition ; your own is so secure, and 
you are a man ; you have no power 
of understanding how I feel.’ 

‘You might have shared my po- 
sition, Julia, such as it is; you 
might have been as secure as I; 
but you would not—the bait was 
not sufficiently tempting. You are 
indeed going to sell yourself for 
money; but it is for a great deal 
of money, and the best worth hav- 
ing of the things which money can 
buy. That makes all the difference. 
I can quite see that.’ 

‘It is fortunate I shall not re- 
quire him to do many more ser- 
vices for me,’ said the lady in her 
thoughts; ‘for I am losing him; 
the tide has been long at the full, 
it is beginning to ebb.’ 

‘ But,’ he continued, ‘ this is idle 
talk indeed, and all I shall take by 
it is that you will say it comes 
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of jealousy. And perhaps it does, 
Julia ; though I think my days of 
love and jealousy are alike over. 
Once more, what are your further 
plans ? and how am I to help you? 
You don’t want me to witness your 
marriage, I presume. / am not 
blind; and your future husband’s 
family, considering I sent you 
among them, would have a de- 
cided right to resent such a pro- 
ceeding on my part.’ 

‘I don’t wish you to be present 
at my marriage; the service I have 
to ask of you is a far more import- 
ant one. I have been in hopes 
you would say something which 
would make it easier for me to 
tell you its nature—that you would, 
in some way, lead up to it.’ 

While she spoke she was taking 
out of her pocket a note-book, 
which in those days would have 
been accounted very handsome, 
but which we should regard as 
only a clumsy affair. While Mr. 
Eliot Foster watched her proceed- 
ings with much surprise, she took 
from the pocket-book several new 
crisp bank-notes, laid them on the 
table beside her, smoothed them 
out carefully, and then, resting her 
foldedghands upon them, she said, 
without looking at the listener : 

*Can “you not guess for what 
purpose this money is intended ? 
Can you not guess why I have 
brought it here ? 

*No,’ said Mr. Foster, ‘I can- 
not. I hope, I believe, I cannot. 
I will not permit myself to believe 
that it can be to—’ 

*To repay you the money you 
expended upon me, you would say ? 
Certainly not. Any such thing is 
far from my thoughts; I am in- 
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capable of supposing you would 
accept another man’s money to re- 
place that. But there is a great, 
a fatal obstacle to my marriage, 
which may be removed with your 
assistance, and by means of money. 
It is for this purpose I am here, 
and have brought this.’ 

The lawyer took two or three 
steps away from the window and 
towards her, bent his head and 
looked her full and earnestly in 
the face. 

‘Julia, do you—can you possi- 
bly—mean the child ? 

‘Yes,’ she answered abruptly, 
and leaned back in her chair with 
a half sigh of relief, ‘I do. You 
can understand without my explain- 
ing it, that the child is the dée noire 
of my existence under all circum- 
stances, and the stumbling-block 
in my way under the present espe- 
cially. All can be gotten over, put 
out of sight, and beyond reach of 
discovery, if the child can be dis- 
posed of, if he can be entirely se- 
parated from me, and the fact that 
he lives, hidden from the world for 
the future, as it has been from the 
Haviland family up to the present 
time. This can be accomplished 
by means of money, and you must 
do it. Stephen Haviland and I 
have discussed the matter fully, 
and he has given me full discre- 
tion and plenty of money. The 
child need never want for any- 
thing. He will probably, consider- 
ing the blood there is in his veins, 
turn out badly, but that will not 
be our affair ; he will have a fairer 
chance than many with very dif- 
ferent antecedents.’ 

It would be difficult to do jus- 
tice in words to the tone in which 
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Mr. Eliot Foster’s visitor spoke. It 
was not indifferent, it was rather 
disdainful and cold, and yet eager; 
but the coldness and disdain were 
for the object of the proposed ar- 
rangement, the eagerness was for 
the carrying of it out, for the at- 
tainment of the speaker’s own set 
purpose. The lawyer kept a fixed 
gaze upon her, and she felt it. One 
might have seen the effort she made 
to rally against its influence, and 
present an unmoved front to it. 

‘And you have quite made up 
your mind, Julia? You can bear 
to part with the child, to put a 
blank hopeless separation between 
you and him for ever? I did not 
think this of you. I would not 
have believed it, had anyone in the 
world told me this of you; and I 
can hardly believe it, told me by 
yourself.’ 

‘Why? she said, and the red 
angry flush rose once more in her 
face. ‘Why should you doubt it? 
Because it is unnatural, you would 
say. Isit? Not according tothe 
cant of the world, you know, but 
according to the reason of reason- 
able beings, is it unnatural? I 
think not. I never liked the child; 
I never felt one throb of a mother’s 
love for him. Remember the cir- 
cumstances of his birth ; remember 
all it cost me, and don’t talk such 
trash to me. To hide him away, 
to ignore his existence, to for- 
get it if I could—have not these 
been the objects of all my efforts, 
and have not you aided me in 
them? And now, because there is 
a positive and important purpose 
in doing this more completely, 
more utterly, more effectually, you 
take fright, you start back from me, 
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and you answer me with the cant 
of “unnatural”! Is it unnatural 
that I should consent, in consider- 
ation of a prosperous future for all 
my life, to do that which I did 
consent to do for the splendid 
certainty of a dull and respectable 
home, and one hundred pounds a 
year? If there is any good in me, 
you know it ; and what harm there 
is, you also know : none so well. I 
am ofa hard nature, and I might 
not have loved the child even had I 
been like other women—a proud 
and happy mother. But I cannot 
tell: speculation upon that point 
is useless. I only know that his 
birth brought me new misery and 
degradation, in addition to misery 
and degradation which were deep 
enough already, Heaven knows. 
I only saw the child to part with 
him, and then for a long time every 
hour made me more and more con- 
scious of the additional calamity of 
his birth. I could hardly even 
pity the poor child born to such a 
lot, so much had I to pity myself 
for. I never pretended to be any- 
thing but selfish ; the strength that 
is in me has its origin in that. 
You know what the child has 
been to me since —a burden on 
my mind, a drag upon my slender 
means (though you have helped 
me in that too), a constant re- 
minder of degradation, terror, dis- 
grace, flight, misery, of a nameless 
skulking life, the utter waste and 
desolation of years—on the rare oc- 
casions when I saw him, a face in 
which to see the reflection of one 
I abhorred, a disposition in which 
I could only expect to find traces 
of a nature of which I could not 
think without a shudder. I dare- 
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say you are shocked ; I daresay I 
am saying rather terrible things for 
a mother ; but they are true, Eliot, 
horribly true, and I can never 
think otherwise.’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ the law- 
yer asked, ‘that you feel you can 
never have any natural affection for 
this poor child? that he is always 
to be an object of repulsion, in con- 
sequence of the fault of another? 
I cannot believe that you feel 
this. That such a strange perversity 
came to you at his birth, that you 
did not cling to the child born in 
sorrow as your best buckler against 
sorrow (I have seen women in 
such trouble as yours, ay, just 
the same, who loved their children 
with a double intensity because of 
it), did not surprise me much ; for 
you are not like other women in 
many things, and this is one of 
them. But that you should feel 
as you now do is inexplicable to 
me; that you should be ready to 
throw your child over completely 
—for, if I understand you rightly, 
this is what you mean to do—I 
am yery, very loth to believe.’ 

‘Why ?’ she asked with genuine 
calmness, and a perfect air of rea- 
son ; ‘why? I don’t do badly for 
him in thus doing well for myself. 
I never could have given him, had 
I kept him with me, and loved him 
and worked for him, like the most 
model of mothers, what he can 
now have by means of this money. 
What chance could he have had 
with me,’ she said bitterly, ‘ which 
cannot be trebled by the money 
he will have away from me? You 
cannot deny or gainsay this, Eliot ; 
you may look as grim and as dis- 
pleased as you like, but I am tell- 
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ing the hard, worldly truth, and you 
know it.’ 

She glanced impatiently at him, 
but there was no change, no soft- 
ening in his averted face. Then 
the passion in her broke loose, and 
had its way in one fierce burst of 
emotion. She rose suddenly, and 
struck the table with her hand. 
‘I will not bear this,’ she said. ‘I 
came here for your help, and I 
was honest with you. I told you 
from the first I would not ask your 
opinion or take your advice, and 
I won’t; but neither will I endure 
your calm passing of judgment 
upon me thus.’ 

She stood now confronting him, 
her dark flashing eyes forcing his 
to meet them, and her lips trem- 
bling with the vehemence of her 
speech. She looked beautiful, and 
fierce, and ominous—just as he 
had seen her look many times, and 
had felt on each occasion that 
she laid the spell of her beauty 
more and more securely upon him. 
He knew it was a spell, and or 
malign magic too; yet he could 
not fight against it. But this was 
not so to-day ; there was something 
at work in the lawyer’s honest heart 
which rebelled against this woman 
in the aspect of her character now 
presented to him. She was right 
—the tide was beginning to turn. 
While she was speaking and he 
was listening, his mind was divid- 
ed between apprehension lest the 
vehemence of her tone—which, 
though it never reached unlady- 
like loudness, overpassed the strict- 
ly private and confidential measure 
of sound—should reach the pre- 
sumably curious ears of the clerks 
in the outer room, and regret that 
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he had ever mixed himself up in 
this affair. To himselfthere could 
have been no clearer indication of 
the waning of her power than this 
regret ; nor would she have failed 
to recognise or hesitated to avow 
it to herself, had she been able 
to discern its existence. The 
light was dawning for this passion- 
blinded man, and the glare of day 
was very unfavourable to the idol, 
which he had known for a false god 
always, but believed all the same 
to be a beautiful and inspiring 
image. When a man says to him- 
se'f, at first impatiently, and then 
seriously and coolly, ‘I am sorry 
I ever mixed myself up with this 
affair,” or, ‘I was deuced unlucky 
to have anything to say to her,’ 
which phrases are characteristic of 
two manners of men,—the reign 
of the woman of whom there is 
then question is very near its close. 
She had better abdicate gracefully. 

‘I am not passing judgment on 
you,’ said the lawyer, as, with a 
warning gesture, he pointed to the 
door of communication. ‘ But you 
tell me this determination of yours, 
which seems terrible to me; and 
you get angry when I imitate your 
own frankness.’ 

‘I get angry! Yes, I do get 
angry, and no wonder, when you 
talk of me and my purposes as 
though I were like other people. 
I tell you, I only wonder that I 
do not hate the child instead of 
feeling indifferent, as I do.’ 

‘Are you quite sure you do not 
hate him, Julia? This compact 
of yours with Mr. Haviland looks 
rather like it.’ 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I don’t hate 
him ; but I don’t say I might not 
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if I did not get rid of him. I could 
not answer for the effect of having 
him before my eyes if he had been 
the means of destroying my pro- 
spect of independence and enjoy- 
ment. But we have had enough 
of this. You are making up your 
mind to refuse me your help; so 
be it. I must only find other 
means; much less creditable ones, 
of course.’ She gathered up the 
notes as she spoke, and looked as 
if she intended to go away. 

‘Stay, Julia,’ said the lawyer, 
laying his hand heavily upon her 
arm; ‘you are not accustomed to 
let your temper get the better of 
your discretion ; do not let it be- 
tray you now. ‘Tell me exactly 
what it is that you and Mr. Havi- 
land propose should be done with 
respect to the child, and what share 
you want me to take in the doing of 
it. I will trouble you with no more 
comment.’ 

‘Will you do what I want? she 
asked him, with an _ irresistible 
glance of mingled entreaty and 
command. ‘ You know that I talk 
utter nonsense when I speak of 
any help but yours. Where, and 
from whom, should I seek it? I 
have not been able, I daresay, 
to make you understand Stephen 
Haviland. Our marriage is a bar- 
gain, in which I must punctually 
pay my share. A portion of that 
share is this arrangement to be 
made with you. I am to give you 


this money—one thousand pounds 
—to be used at your absolute 
discretion, and to entreat of you 
to make the best arrangement in 
your power for the child.’ 

‘Very well, Julia,” replied Mr. 
Eliot Foster; ‘I will do this; but, 
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in my turn, I have a proposition 
to make to you. You propose to 
yourself an entire separation from 
your child. I ask you to let that 
separation be perfect, as regards 
his future, in every sense. You 
will not suffer from it, seeing that 
you have the strength to institute 
it; but he may, if he knows that 
he has a living mother, who has no 
love or care for him. There, there, 
you need not repeat your argument 
about this being the best thing you 
could do for him. I remember all 
that; keep to facts. If the boy 
begins life with this fruitful source 
of bitterness in him, he will pro- 
bably develop rapidly the evil 
which you believe to exist in his 
disposition ; but if he has no no- 
tion of the fact, if he believes him- 
self an orphan, with no ties and no 
external aid to look for, he will at 
least start fair—a sorry start, but 
not a false one. Will you, then, 
agree that he is to know nothing 
of you— whether you know any- 
thing of him is within your own 
province to decide—and undertake 
never to communicate to him the 
facts of his own origin, and your 
history, directly or indirectly? 

‘You have asked me the ques- 
tion I was about to put to you. 
You have anticipated all I thought 
and intended,’ replied the lady. ‘I 
do indeed agree to this.’ 

‘You have considered it well; 
you know that you are resigning the 
one indissoluble tie which this life 
owns, and renouncing all the con- 
solation for the future which your 
child might bring you, in getting 
rid of the present embarrassment?’ 

‘I know, I know; but it is more 
than embarrassment—t is utter de- 
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feat, it is ruin. O Eliot, do believe 
me; do not question me any more; 
keep your promise: this is the last 
time.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that, Julia. 
The last time in which people get 
into trouble in this world, the last 
time in which they require the aid 
of their friends, is a very vague 
and uncertain period. Iam by no 
means sure it has come for you.’ 

He took the bank-notes from 
her gravely, counted them, locked 
them away in a safe, and wrote a 
formal receipt for the money ; all 
in silence. The lady watched him 
with an anxious face. 

‘Take care of that,’ he said, as 
he handed her the receipt ; ‘there 
is nothing compromising nor ex- 
planatory in the form of it. And 
now tell me your address. I shall 
communicate with you in a few 
days.’ 

She gave him an address, which 
he made a note of. Then an awk- 
ward pause ensued, which he did 
not make any attempt to break. 
At length the lady said, less with 
her former manner than with an 
attempt at it—‘ I don’t know how 
to thank you, Eliot ; but you have 
secured the happiness of my life.’ 

‘I am sorry to be obliged to be- 
lieve you,’ the lawyer replied, with 
so much gravity that it oppressed 
her. ‘I think there is nothing 
more to be said to-day.’ 

‘I am dismissed, it appears,’ said 
the lady ; and she moved towards 
the door, the manner of her exit 
forming a marked contrast to that 
of her entrance. Mr. Eliot Foster 
opened the door of communication, 
and called Mr. Clithero, whom he 
requested to show the lady down- 
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stairs. Then he and shé bowed 
gravely to each other, and she went 
away, having dropped the heavy 
veil which had before hidden her 
from the inquisitive eyes of the 
clerks. Mr. Eliot Foster did not 
close the door immediately. 

‘Has anyone called, Mr. Rus- 
sell?’ he asked of a younger col- 
league of Mr. Clithero. 

‘Yes, sir, two gentlemen; but 
they will call again. And these let- 
ters have come.’ 

‘Thank you. 
who comes.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster sat down in his 
clumsy office-chair, and read the 
newly -arrived letters—one care- 
lessly ; the other, which had a 
country postmark, very attentively. 
Then he thought deeply for some 
minutes, and muttered, ‘ Yes, that 
will do; I see my way to it all now.’ 
Then the lawyer tore the note 
signed ‘Julia Peyton’ into the 
smallest fragments, threw them in- 
to his waste-paper basket, and con- 
centrated his attention upon the 
despatch of his business. He saw, 
and discussed affairs with, many 
clients that day; and not one of 
them but might have believed his 
own interests the one absorbing 
topic of the solicitor’s thoughts. 
Which is merely saying that Mr. 
Eliot Foster was a good man of 
business. 

* * * * * 


Show anyone in 


In a quiet little green nook, re- 
ceding in a triangular shape from 
the border of a wide flat road, in 
a district of the county of Essex 
which lay tolerably close to Lon- 
don, though not so close in those 
days as now, stood a low flat- 
looking cottage, which had a clean 
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though poor appearance, and was 
tenanted by a woman to whom a 
similar description might apply. 
She was a tall, pale, prim, sad- 
looking woman, who wore decent 
but painfully unadorned mourning 
always, and who had probably 
never in her life conceived the 
idea of doing anything because she 
felt the need of amusement—the 
impulse to depart from the even 
and unexciting tenor of her way. 
Though there was little difference 
except in point of size between 
the cottage which Mrs. Wood occu- 
pied and those in which the vil- 
lagers lived, and though her dress 
was but a shade better in point of 
material than theirs, the observer 
must have been superficial indeed 
who would have included her in 
the same category with her neigh- 
bours. She was plain, unattractive, 
with nothing graceful or prosperous 
about her, but she was no common 
woman; and seeing this, the ob- 
server would also have seen that 
the isolation of her life in such a 
place, and with such surroundings, 
must have been complete. It was 
complete, but she was satisfied it 
should be so; she needed no com- 
panion but her little daughter; and 
asked for no better friend, though 
she seldom saw him, than her dead 
husband’s cousin, Mr. Eliot Foster, 
a busy and prosperous London 
lawyer, but who found time to visit 
her sometimes, and had sympathy 
with her troubles and anxieties 
always. Mrs. Wood was poor and 
proud, sad but contented ; a wo- 
man who had done with her life so 
far as its individual aspect was 
concerned, and was exclusively 
occupied with her child. Narrow- 
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minded but kind-hearted, very 
ignorant of the world, but in a 
vague kind of way distrustful of it, 
she lived with her pretty little girl 
—a blue-eyed, fair-haired little 
creature of four years old—for her 
sole care and her only delight; and 
said with perfect truth, when Mr. 
Foster questioned her, that she 
needed nothing more. 

About a week after Mr. Eliot 
Foster had received the letter and 
the visit which had so affected him, 
an unaccustomed movement and 
air of expectation began to make 
themselves evident at Lane Cot- 
tage, as Mrs. Wood’s little dwelling 
was popularly called. The door 
was set open, and the voices of 
the mother and child, and of the 
strong country girl who ‘helped’ 
in the household, were audible, 
as the little girl ran to and fro 
between the low porch and the 
green gate in all the restlessness of 
childish impatience. Occasionally 
the mother’s tall figure would ap- 
pear at the door, but only for a 
moment, as a glance sufficed to 
assure her the expected visitor was 
not yet in sight. The child had 
gone through the various stages of 
impatience—had watched, listened, 
run about, whimpered, fallen a- 
sleep, wakened up again, com- 
plained of being hungry, eaten, 
taken to watching again, and was 
about to grow very tired for the 
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second time, when a plain neat 
carriage turned the corner of the 
wide lane, and approached the gate 
of Mrs. Wood’s cottage. A toler- 
ably large trunk was hauled down 
from the carriage with the aid of 
the servant, who had run out of the 
house at the delighted summons of 
the little girl; and Mr. Eliot Foster 
descended from the vehicle and 
approached the house, leading by 
the hand a child of rather more 
than Alice Wood’s age. The little 
girl, who had scampered off to her 
mother, now made her appearance 
in the doorway, holding tightly by 
Mrs. Wood’s gown; and as Mr. 
Foster greeted his cousin’s wife 
kindly, the two children looked 
narrowly at one another—the boy 
with a face which expressed no- 
thing but curiosity, except discon- 
tent ; the girl with a smile, beautiful 
even beyond the ordinary beauty of 
the smiles of childhood. . 

‘I have brought you a little 
brother, Alice,’ said Mr. Eliot 
Foster; ‘take him away and show 
him all your playthings; I want to 
talk to your mother.’ 

The conversation was a long and 
serious one. We need repeat but 
a brief portion of it. 

‘You told me he is an orphan,’ 
said Mrs. Wood, ‘but you did not 
mention his name.’ 

‘His name is Henry Hurst,’ re- 
plied Mr. Foster. 
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Ir in some respects the English 
railways are inferior to the Ame- 
rican, in many others they are un- 
questionably superior. In America 
the railway has built up most of 
the cities, towns, and villages ; but, 
like a rich old curmudgeon who 
gives his children a fortune and 
insists upon coming to live with 
them when they are married and 
settled, it becomes a nuisance for- 
ever afterwards. In England, hav- 
ing had nothing whatever to do 
with the origin of the places through 
which it passes, the railway con- 
ducts ‘itself much more agreeably, 
ministering to the prosperity but 
not materially interfering with the 
comfort of its line of route, except 
in London, where it bullies every- 
thing and everybody, from St. 
Paul’s Cathedral to the driver of a 
costermonger’s cart, who curses as 
he sees the words ‘No thorough- 
fare, and the commencement of a 
railway viaduct. 

This I noticed and pondered 
upon during my first trip from 
Southampton to London, and the 
idea has recurred in many subse- 
quent railway experiences. To 
begin at the beginning: there are 
no such stations, or dépéts as the 
Americans call them, in the United 
States as in England. I do not 
speak of those gorgeous structures, 
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half hotels and one-fourth conser- 
vatories and the other fourth sta- 
tions, which are erected in the 
principal cities here to ruin the 
railway companies and _ bewilder 
the admiring traveller, but of the 
ordinary dépéts throughout the 
kingdom. The worst of them have 
comfortable accommodations, a re- 
freshment-saloon, and a news-stand, 
and are so arranged that the most 
determined suicide would find it 
difficult to cast himself under the 
wheels of the steam juggernaut. 
In America, the ordinary or aver- 
age dépdt is as uncomfortable as 
possible ; the refreshment-saloons 
are only open at hours when food 
and drink are least required by the 
travellers ; instead of a news-stand, 
they have a news-boy, who passes 
through the cars with the daily and 
weekly papers and a few old novels, 
just at the time when you don’t 
want to read and do want to sleep ; 
and the facilities for accidents are 
so ample, that the old custom of 
making your will before you start 
upon a journey bids fair to be re- 
vived. 

At none of the American dépéts 
can you find those underground 
passages or those safety-bridges by 
which travellers can pass from one 
side of the station to the other 
without the risk of being run over 
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while crossing the track. Onthecon- 
trary, everybody takes his chance, 
and a favourite amusement with 
impatient travellers is to walk upon 
the rails, tight-rope fashion, while 
awaiting the arrival of the train. 
On none of the American lines are 
the rails carried under or over the 
country roads, nor are gates pro- 
vided to be closed so as to stop 
the traffic upon such roads while 
trains are in sight. A signboard, 
labelled ‘Look out for the locomo- 
tive,’ is stuck up at the crossing, 
and the rest is left to Providence, 
who interferes in such matters much 
less frequently than railway direc- 
tors suppose. Country wagons 
with sleepy drivers crawl upon the 
tracks and are smashed. People 
driving for pleasure, with horses 
which they fondly imagine can beat 
any locomotive, try to cross the 
rails an inch in advance of the ap- 
proaching train and are smashed. 
Cattle, left wandering about to pick 
up an existence on the roadside 
by economical owners, get upon 
the line and are smashed. In some 
localities, the railway accidents 
supply the newspapers with their 
only local items, and regulate the 
price of beef. 

It might be, and indeed is, po- 
pularly supposed that the American 
railway system could be adequately 
described by the words ‘smash’ and 
‘dash ; but in point of fact, the 
English trains run much faster than 
the American ; and as the rails are 
more firmly laid and better bal- 
lasted, there is little of that tremen- 
dous jolting which, on some roads 
in America, makes the passengers 
resemble a troupe of acrobats, fly- 
ing frantically towards the roof of 
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the car, alighting upon their own 
seats, or those of their neighbours, 
as it may happen, and shaking 
so violently that each one won- 
ders how the others manage to 
keep themselves from falling to 
pieces. Double tracks, which are 
the rule in England, are the excep- 
tion in America, and this, which 
has been the cause of countless 
accidents, obliges the trains to 
travel more slowly. When you 
leave the main lines, or trunk lines 
as the English call them, the slow- 
ness of the American trains is pro- 
verbial. ‘There is a story current, 
that a negro, walking along one of 
these country roads, overtook a 
train, and was invited by the good- 
natured conductor to ‘jump aboard 
and ride into town.’ ‘No, t’ank 
you, massa,’ replied the intelligent 
African; ‘I’se in a hurry, I is.’ 
The conductors, or guards, are of 
a very different class from the 
guards of English railways. They 
wear no uniform ; they are univer- 
sally popular; of course, in a re- 
public, they are as much entitled 
to be regarded as gentlemen as any 
of the passengers ; they are offered 
and would accept no bribes, and it 
is a remarkable circumstance that, 
although they are not very well 
paid, they nearly all manage to live 
well, dress well, and retire with 
moderate fortunes at the end of a 
few years of service. Let others 
explain this fact as they may; my 
own public belief is, that the con- 
ductors get rich by investing their 
hard-earned savings in judicious 
speculations ! 

Such matters occur to me by 
way of contrast ; but to appreciate 
the English railways justly one 
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must have come from a country 
where such contrasts are to be 
found. The substantially-built sta- 
tions, instead of the flimsy wooden 
dépéts ; the rapid and easy motion, 
instead of the rough, painful jolt- 
ing ; the care with which life and 
property are protected along the 
line, instead of the utter reckless- 
ness with which both life and pro- 
perty are imperilled ; the precau- 
tions against accidents, instead of 
the certainty of accidents ; the ci- 
vility of the guard, which is none 
the less pleasant because it costs 
sixpence, instead of the independ- 
ence of the conductor, who feels 
under no obligation to answer a 
question unless you are a personal 
acquaintance; the invariable dou- 
ble tracks, instead of the single 
tracks, which, like the broad road 
of Scripture, ‘lead to death ; the 
magnificent specimens of railway 
engineering across rivers and under 
mountains, instead of the frail 
bridges that crumble with the shock 
of the cars, or the ill-lighted tun- 
nels where rival trains rush to colli- 
sions—these are some of the points 
of superiority which a newly-arrived 
American notices during his first 
journey upon an English railway. 
In America there are none of those 
splendid viaducts which enable the 
trains here to enter the hearts of 
great cities, the cars passing over 
the roofs of the houses, train cross- 
ing over train, and passengers and 
freight brought to the centres of 
fashion or of business, and yet no 
lives endangered, no property de- 
stroyed, no time lost, nobody in- 
convenienced. The American rail- 
way either goes blustering through 
the main streets of the town, like 
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a mechanical rowdy, running over 
children, frightening horses, and scat- 
tering fire and smoke; or else stops 
in the suburbs, like the same rowdy 
overawed by municipal regulations 
or legal injunctions, and disgorges 
its cargo into cars drawn by horses, 
to be slowly dragged to the central 
dépéts. This is the case even in 
New York, where it requires an 
hour’s journey to reach the station 
at which the locomotive is attached 
to the train. At Philadelphia, which 
is on the route between New York 
and Washington, the nuisance has 
become so great and the delay so 
annoying, that special trains are 
now despatched to the national 
capital by a new road which passes 
around Philadelphia without stop- 
ping, and thus in a double sense 
circumvents the Quaker City. 

But when the English have done 
so well, it isa marvel that they have 
not done better. An American in 
England misses the sleeping-cars, 
the smoking-cars, and one or two 
more travelling comforts to which 
he has been accustomed, which 
might be cheaply and advantage- 
ously introduced, and which are 
only withheld on account of the 
fine old British prejudice against 
novelties. In the United States, a 
person who is obliged to travel all 
night pays a few shillings extra fora 
berth in a sleeping-car, and takes his 
seat there during the day, having a 
little extra room and comfort for his 
money. At night his berth is made 
up by the waiter, who takes charge 
of his ticket ; he undresses ; he puts 
out his boots; he goes to sleep; 
he rests undisturbed. In the morn- 
ing he has arrived at his destina- 
tion: his clothes are brushed and 
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his boots are blacked; he makes 
his toilet at a dressing-table in a 
corner of the car; the waiter will 
shave him—few Americans shave 
themselves—if he choose ; he has 
only to get his breakfast, and go at 
once to his business. The traveller 
in England, under the same cir- 
cumstances, pays a few shillings to 
the guard for the privilege of hav- 
ing two or three seats instead of 
one; stretches out his legs when 
night comes ; covers himself as well 
as he can; goes to sleep if possi- 
ble ; is waked up a dozen times 
during the night; gets up in the 
morning frowsy, drowsy, and with 
a cold in his head, and is com- 
pelled to go to a hotel and spend 
a couple of hours in freshening 
himself up before he is fit even to 
think of the business which he is 
in no condition to transact that 
day. Why in the world cannot 
the English railways have sleeping- 
cars? Railway corporations have 
no souls, of course ; but in Ame- 
rica independent companies seized 
the idea, built the cars, paid the 
railway companies for the right to 
attach them to the regular night- 
trains, and have realised fortunes 
from the enterprise. Transporters 
of furniture are able to secure spe- 
cial cars for their goods in England, 
and surely anyone can obtain the 
right to run a sleeping-car, if he 
pay enough for it. That there is 
money to be made by such a spe- 
culation must be evident to those 
who have journeyed in England 
and observed the efforts which pas- 
sengers make to pass the night 
without actual suffering, and the 
amount of extra fare which they 
vainly pay to guards, to refresh- 
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ment-saloons, and for drinks and 
cigars, in order to achieve this 
result. 

The smoking-car is another af- 
fair. The railway companies them- 
selves should take that in hand. 
It is no longer a crime in Eng- 
land to smoke; but to read the 
railway regulations one would sup- 
pose that a smoker was an outcast. 
Now, to at least five Englishmen 
out of every ten, a cigar or a pipe, 
though upon other occasions it 
may be considered a luxury, is an 
actual necessary after a dinner and 
during a journey. Theoretically, 
the railway companies fine you 
forty shillings if you smoke a cigar; 
practically, you tip the guard and 
smoke as many cigars as you please. 
The companies are placed in this 
dilemma: they must either con- 
nive at the violation of their 
own rules, or arrest the majority 
of the male passengers in every 
train. Such a position is simply 
ridiculous. I remember _ that, 
when the authorities attempted 
to enforce an odious and uncon- 
stitutional excise-law in 
York, a very able editor, Mr. 
George Wilkes, calculated the 
number of liquor-dealers and the 
capacity of the city prisons, and 
then advised the dealers to dis- 
obey the law simultaneously, since 
there were not prisons enough to 
hold so many thousand offenders. 
This shrewd advice was followed, 
and the law remains a dead-letter. 
The British public have done pre- 
cisely the same thing in regard to 
smoking in railway-trains. 


New 


There 
are not prisons enough in Great 
Britain to confine all the railway 
smokers. Some conspicuous trans- 
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gressor, like Lord Ranelagh, may 
be arrested now and then, and 
forced to pay forty shillings ; but 
doubtless, if the truth were known, 
the judges who enforce the fines 
have themselves broken the law ; 
just as a certain justice acknow- 
ledged from the bench that he had 
been in the habit of using a rail- 
way-key, although his duty com- 
pelled him to punish another gen- 
tleman for having one in his pos- 
session. On Spanish railways 
gentlemen smoke everywhere ; on 
Italian and German railways they 
smoke in every car where there 
are no English ladies; on French 
and English railways they smoke 
in every car where there are no 
ladies; in America they have a 
car to themselves, more or less 
elegantly upholstered, and the re- 
mainder of the train is left to the 
non-smokers, with no odour of 
yesterday’s fumigation to offend 
their nostrils, and no cigar-ashes 
to soil their dresses. Is not this 
the most sensible plan? Some 
American smoking-cars are fitted 
up with card-tables, chess-tables, 
and files of newspapers; ail are 
sufficiently comfortable. Is there 
any reason, except the British rea- 
son that it has never been done, 
why almost every railway com- 
pany should refuse to extend the 
convenience of a smoking-car to 
its patrons ? 

And this brings me back to 
Southampton, from which city I 
was about to start for London ; 
since, after purchasing my ticket 
and the morning papers, my first 
thought was to discover a car in 
which I could smoke. The guard 
did not know of such a car. A 
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shilling sharpened his vision and 
quickened his intellect, and I was 
ushered into a compartment with 
five other smokers. All Ameri- 
cans talk with their fellow-travel- 
lers, although such acquaintances 
are understood to end with the 
journey, unless otherwise cement- 
ed; but I had been carefully in- 
structed that Englishmen never 
spoke to strangers, and that any 
attempt to address an English- 
man, unless I had previously been 
introduced to him, and a certificate 
of my pedigree furnished, would 
be resented as an impertinence. 
Partly for this reason, and partly 
because the sensation of reading 
the London journals on the very 
day of their publication fairly 
thrilled me with delight, I said 
nothing, but became absorbed in 
my papers. These having been 
read, I glanced at my fellow-pas- 
sengers, who were absorbed in 
their papers. My cigar had gone 
out, but I knew too much to ask 
an Englishman for a light, and did 
not yet know enough to carry my 
own box of fusees, being a native 
of a country where cigars and to- 
bacco are common property, and 
where nobody carries matches, 
because everybody eise’s cigar is 
at his service. Presently, to my 
intense astonishment, the gentle- 
man sitting opposite politely of- 
fered me a light. It required very 
little reflection to decide that he 
was not an Englishman; and yet 
I was puzzled to fix upon his na- 
tionality, for there were evidences 
of roast-beef and bitter-ale in his 
rosy cheeks and stout figure, which, 
but for his politeness, would have 
identified him as a Briton. After 
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awhile another gentleman asked me 
to lend him one of my papers. Sur- 
prised at such familiarity, I imme- 
diately concluded that this person 
was not an Englishman either, al- 
though his accent would have in- 
duced any less well-informed ob- 
server to swear that he had never 
been outside of the British isles. 
Ten minutes more passed; the 
other gentlemen finished reading 
their papers, and then—could I 
believe my ears?—a_ general 
conversation ensued. Everybody 
spoke to everybody else; the 
moment that the party discovered 
that I was an American, every- 
body spoke to me. One produced 
sherry-and-water ; another handed 
around a flask of brandy-and-water ; 
a third recommended some of his 
Scotch whisky without any water ; 
nobody refused to accept a Trans- 
atlantic cigar. It was thus that, 
after a few minutes’ debate as to 
whether the whole party were not 
foreigners, I reversed all my pre- 
vious education, and learned the 
fact that, with a few trifling excep- 
tions, Englishmen are just like 
other men, after all. 

A bit of chaff led up to this 
amazing discovery, and I recollect 
it very well, because it was my first 
experience of that form of British 
humour. <A saturnine gentleman 
in a corner of the compartment 
favoured his friend opposite with 
a brief but harrowing account of 
his recent release from a ship 
which had been quarantined for 
yellow fever. It was to be in- 
ferred from his remarks that he 
had fallen a victim to the pesti- 
lence, had but just recovered, and 
was fearful of communicating the 
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disease to his comrade. This story 
was very credible, for the relator 
looked as if jaundice had seized 
him when the fever left, and deep- 
ened his yellow to a dirty brown. 
His friend responded by narrating 
his sufferings in a smallpox hos- 
pital, from which he had emerged 
the day before, and describing his 
compunctions at bringing a disease 
which might possibly prove con- 
tagious, into a car so destitute of 
fresh air. Observing that these 
stories were told to each other, 
but at me, and not at once per- 
ceiving that they were a round- 
about way of hinting that the win- 
dow near which I sat ought to be 
lowered, I incidentally remarked 
in a deprecatory manner that, al- 
though yellow fever and smallpox 
had been my constant diseases for 
many years, the Asiatic cholera, 
which was my favourite complaint 
at present, might not be agreeable 
to those of the company who were 
less habituated to such compara- 
tively trifling maladies. Though 
I still hold that Americans speak 
the English language better than 
Englishmen themselves, there was 
something in my accent which be- 
trayed my nationality, and as a 
stranger they gave me welcome. 
The chaff was explained, the win- 
dow lowered, and then the sherry- 
and-water followed in due course. 
Nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness with which these English- 
men advised me as to what I 
should do when I reached Lon- 
don in order to gain my hotel 
safely. My programme was so 
clearly marked out for me that I 
had only to follow it and be happy. 
Cards were produced and addresses 
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exchanged. The whole affair was 
more American than anything I 
had ever seen in America, where, 
all reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing, few friendships are hastily 
formed, and everybody is not deep- 
ly interested in everybody else’s 
business. One of my travelling- 
companions, I remember, was a 
country squire, going up to Lon- 
don to consult his lawyer ; another 
was a surgeon in a government 
hospital; another was a young 
student at home for the holidays ; 
another belonged to the army; 
another was the purser of an 
English steamer. On the whole, I 
am convinced that they were true 
representatives of their country- 
men, since from no Englishman, 
of whatever rank or condition, 
have I ever received any treat- 
ment not as thoroughly hospit- 
able. And almost all Americans 
who have visited England will be 
glad to indorse this statement. 

But although a stranger soon 
learns that Englishmen are just 
like other men, it takes a long 
while for Englishmen to learn this 
of themselves. I was reminded of 
this fact on the very journey which 
has detained us so long. The 
Miiller murder had been commit- 
ted, and all sorts of plans had been 
devised for enabling passengers in 
jeopardy to communicate with the 
guards. Here was a gentleman 
locked up in a compartment so as 
to be perfectly at the mercy of his 
murderer; women shut in with 
ruffians had complained of out- 
rages ; robbers found the railway- 
cars the safest places for their 
crimes ; and the problem was to 
contrive some means by which such 
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occurrences might be prevented. 

The plan finally adopted was that 

of a bell-pull, which set in motion 

some sort of machinery which was 

to alarm the guard. Obviously, 

those who intend to commit crimes 

have only to seat themselves under 
this bell-pull, and the cars are as 
unsafe for respectable people as 

ever. During the discussion upon 
the best mode of prevention and 
warning, the American idea of a 
signal-rope was suggested, but was 
at once argued down. In America 
there is, of course, no danger of 
murders, outrages, or robberies in 
the cars, since many persons sit in 
the same compartment, through 
which other persons are almost 
constantly passing, and the doors 
are never locked. But in order 
that the conductor, who has entire 
charge of the train, may communi- 
cate with the engineer, a rope runs 
through the cars, under the roof, 
connecting with a gong on the lo- 
comotive, and the conductor can 
stop or start the train from any 
part of any car, by simply pulling 
this rope. The successful argu- 
ment against the adoption of this 
system in England was, that every- 
body would be pulling at the rope. 
If a gay young fellow wanted to 
have a lark, he would disturb the 
engineer by unlawful signals ; if a 
peasant wanted a light for his pipe, 
he would stop the train to get a 
match. Now, Englishmen, Scotch- 
men, and Irishmen of all degrees are 
constantly emigrating to America; 
they reside there ; they ride in the 
cars through which the signal-rope 
passes; they are sometimes the 
only occupants of the cars; yet not 
one of them has ever been known 
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to touch the rope and interfere 
with the conduct of the train. It 
is not that they are better educated 
there; many of them go from the 
emigrant-ship straight to the cars, 
and start on a long journey to the 
West. How is it that men who 
cannot be trusted here become so 
trustworthy in another country? 
Has the very air of democracy a 
civilising power denied to the atmo- 
sphere of a monarchical nation? 
These questions would not be 


worth the trouble of answering, if 


they applied only to a single rope 
in a railway-car; but small matters 
sometimes explain great mistakes. 
The very persons who are treated 
like children here, who are cramped 
and hedged about with onerous 
laws under pretence of preventing 
them from injuring themselves ; 
who are denied all rights save 
those which they or their forefathers 
have imperatively demanded, and 
who are told that it is ‘a leap in 
the dark’ and a fall over Niagara 
to give even the best of them the 
right of suffrage, and that now a 
compulsory system of education 
must be adopted to induce them 
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to send their children to school— 
these very persons, when trans- 
ferred to the United States, show 
themselves capable of managing 
their own affairs, electing their own 
officials, making and administer- 
ing their own laws, educating their 
own and other people’s children 
without compulsion, and promot- 
ing their own welfare, happiness, 
and prosperity. What transforms 
them? Have the Atlantic breezes 
a miraculous influence? Is salt- 
water so magical a regenerator? 
Do emigrants from Europe gain 
new natures in the New World? 
Do we, in these latter days, change 
our souls with our skies? Has the 
fountain of civilisation been found 
in the land where Ponce de Leon 
sought that of eternal youth? Or 
is it that Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
and Irishmen are the same at home 
as in America and Australia, only 
that in those countries their man- 
hood is acknowledged, appreciated, 
and respected ; while here, unless 
they belong to certain rigid castes, 
it is distrusted, disregarded, or de- 
nied ? 
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Frost and snow in London; horses 
falling about the slippery streets ; 
fog-signals exploding along the 
line ; a driving storm of wind and 
hail battling with us across the 
Channel, and making those of us 
not notable for sea-sympathies 
curse both the day when we were 
born, and the hour when we rashly 
embarked on board the Normandy 
at Southampton ; a crowded ship, 
multiplying grievous sensations 
more than a hundredfold, and oblig- 
ing some of us, whereof I was one, 
to pass the night on deck, because 
there was not even sitting room 
below—a night of torture and a 
morning of misery; and then the 
picturesque harbour of Guernsey, 
with its protecting blufis and quiet 
waters, was gained, and the winter 
cold of the London streets, and the 
tempestuous sorrows of the passage, 
were alike forgotten. 

Guernsey in midwinter! The 
very words have an atmosphere 
of sunshine and halcyon days 
about them, as if the little island 
lying there in the deep-blue waters 
had a special charter of its own 
from Nature, to exempt it from 
the storms and discomforts of the 
larger land. I had heard so much 
of Guernsey and its exquisite cli- 
mate, that I think I half expected 
to see a fragment of Algeria set 
down between the two countries ; 
and I am not sure that I should 


have been surprised had I seen 
palm-trees, or the tall cream-col- 
oured spathes of the flowering aloe, 
or huge amorphous cactus-heads, 
bearing their young, like gipsies, 
hunched upon their shoulders. But 
if I did not find palm-trees or 
flowering aloes, or any other tropi- 
cal growths, flourishing like green 
bay-trees about Castle Carey or 
Doyle’s Monument, I found things 
quite as exceptional for English 
folks within a stone’s throw of their 
home. I found sweet, mild, per- 
fumed air, fresh and soft, with a 
Christmas sun as warm and bright 
as ours in October. I found hy- 
drangeas still in flower, and gera- 
niums still lifting up their scarlet 
faces in the open ground. I found 
camellias, also in the open, bearing 
their wax-like blossoms as profuse- 
ly as June rose-trees. One gentle- 
man I heard of had made seventy- 
five pounds that season by his ca- 
mellias, sending them to Covent 
Garden for Christmas church and 
ball decorations, to be sold at near- 
ly the same price apiece that he 
got by the score ; and at a ball, at 
which I had the honour to be pre- 
sent, the magnificent blooms worn 
by some of the younger ladies 
were almost worth the voyage to 
see. I found tracts of mignonette, 
jonquils already opening, Michael- 
mas daisies in magnificence, a 
yellow leafless jasmine, marvel- 
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lously effective with its golden stars 
set against the cold gray walls. I 
found ericas in bloom, and myr- 
tles, pampas grass of gigantic 
height, cork-trees, sugar-canes, cas- 
tor-oil plants, and india-rubber 
trees, all flourishing bravely, unpro- 
tected; the oranges and lemons 
were now in pots, housed for their 
winter-quarters, but they, too, are 
out in the open during summer. I 
found large spiky clumps of aloes, 
the beautiful lilac vervain in great 
force, chrysanthemums looking as 
if they had forgotten their table of 
times and seasons, and thought 
midwinter in Guernsey was all the 
same as early autumn in England; 
while along the lanes, which were 
verdant with hound’s-tongue and 
the tender fronds of ferns, were 
the last remains of the summer's 
glories. In one short walk we 
gathered quite a portly handful of 
wild-flowers, among which were the 
rose and bladder campions, blue 
borage, great branches of butcher’s- 
broom with its red berries in the 
leaf, millefoil and thrift, sea-scabi- 
ous and ox-eyes, hemlock-leaved 
stork’s-bill, periwinkles, hawkweeds, 
petty spurges, and one lonely little 
primrose. In the spring time the 
lanes are all a golden blaze with 
primroses : but, strangely enough, 
though there are dog-violets in 
abundance, there are no sweet-vio- 
lets wild in the island. And all 
this was not so bad to find in mid- 
winter, eight hours only from Eng- 
land. But more beautiful even 
than the flowers are the fluttering 
fringes of green and white and 
golden moss and lichen, clinging 
to the trees and hedges. Heart- 
breaking enough, if you will, to the 
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gardener and storekeeper, when 
they attack the fruit-trees or orna- 
mental shrubs, but, wherever they 
grow, priceless to the artist, who 
also has his work duly appointed, 
and his place in the universe, to- 
gether with the gardener. These 
fringing growths of moss and lichen 
come on all sea-side trees, but I 
have never seen them to such per- 
fection, nor with such vividness 
yet softness of colour and texture, 
as at Guernsey. When the sun 
shines on and through them, they 
are like the most exquisite velvet, 
dusted over with gold or silver; 
and a gnarled old thorn, clothed 
from root to branch with this sea- 
born veil of moss, might stand for 
a tree out of Aladdin’s cave, glit- 
tering with golden frost-work among 
the dark green of the close-tufted 
Austrian pine, or backed by the 
sombre shine of the evergreens 
everywhere abounding. And talking 
of evergreens, I might have spoken 
of the laurustinus among my list 
of flowers as already in full and 
fragrant bloom. 

There are no toads, snakes, or 
moles in Guernsey: did not St. Pa- 
trick of blessedmemory land here in 
the days when miracles were com- 
mon; and is not this immunity the 
consequence? But Jersey possesses 
all these ; so that I suppose the 
saint did not find his way there ; 
and there are no glow-worms here 
(which is a pity), though they too 
exist in the sister island. The walk- 
ing-stick cabbage is a favourite 
monstrosity in both places. It is 
made, like the mignonette-tree, by 
stripping off the lower leaves as 
they appear, thus throwing all the 
vitality of the plant into the stalk, 
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which, when varnished and well 
got up, gives a not bad imitation 
of bamboo. 

Guernsey has an _ honourable 
part in ecclesiastical record, and 
was once known as the Holy 
Island. When the monks and ca- 
nons of Mont St. Michel were ba- 
nished thence by Richard I., duke 
of Normandy, on account of their 
riotous living, they came over to 
Guernsey, where they found certain 
pious hermits and holy men in pos- 
session; who, by their sweet ex- 
ample, did so work upon the con- 
sciences of the banished and dis- 
solute monks of Normandy, that 
these last repented them of their 
evil ways, and joined the cohort of 
the godly. Hence the name of the 
Holy Island, given when the fame 
of the pious penitents had reached 
the ears of the outlying world. It 
is to St. Sampson that the oldest 
recognised church of the island is 
owing. He landed in Guernsey on 
the east coast, opposite to the bar- 
ren island of Herm, and built the 
church which bears his name in 
the year of the four ones—r111. 
But there is another and an older 
chapel, dedicated to St. Apolline, 
and said to have been built about 
the eighth or ninth century. I 
believe it is now used as a store- 
house for goods of a decidedly un- 
ecclesiastical character. 

Herm, or Ermes, which is old 
French for ‘barren’ or ‘uncultivated,’ 
is a small island midway between 
Guernsey and Sark, chiefly notice- 
able for its shore of shells, and its 
wealth of sea-weed (/ucus marinus). 
Sea-weed, called vraic, varecq, var- 
ech, or wrack, is one of the riches of 
the Channel Islands. Indeed Sark 


would be absolutely barren but for 
Herm vraic; and Guernsey and 
Jersey would both be worth little 
more than the traditional old song 
if the sea did not supply them with 
a natural restorative for the ex- 
haustion of the earth. When Herm 
was let on a fee-farm rent to the 
Crown, a special clause was inserted 
in the lease to guarantee to the 
inhabitants of Guernsey and Sark 
the continued right to gather sea- 
weed from its rocks. The quantity 
found among those sharp stern 
rocks and needles is really enorm- 
ous ; and the summer and winter 
gatherings used to be the island fes- 
tivals, something like our old har- 
vest-homes, or, in Cumberland, the 
sheep-washings and_ sheep-shear- 
ings. I believe they are dying out 
now as festivals, though the gather- 
ings of course are carried on as 
actively as ever. ‘Point de vraic, 
point de hautgard,’ says an old 
island proverb—no sea-weed, no 
cornyard ; and the saying is about 
true. There are two kinds of vraic 
—vraic scié and vraic venant ; the 
former being live weed, which has 
to be hacked away from the rocks 
by billhooks, while the latter is 
drift-weed, gathered in by rakes. 
A cartload of vraic sci¢é is worth 
two or three cartloads of vraic 
venant ; but the fertilising proper- 
ties of both vary according to the 
time of year. The summer vraic 
is the best, and a cartload averages 
about a pound in value. Two to 


‘three loads of vraic sci¢, four to 


five of vraic venant, are needed for 
the fertilising of half a statute Eng- 
lish acre, or one Guernsey vergée, 
for wheat or barley ; but when the 
vraic scié is first burnt as fuel, and 
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the ashes only are used for ma- 
nure, then one vergée takes twenty 
bushels. The manuring and mani- 
pulation generally of the Guernsey 
farms is not very excessive, seeing 
that the largest estate in the island 
is only about seventy acres, while 
the average is not more than a 
grandee’s garden with us. As a 
set-off against the infinitesimal di- 
vision of farm-land, the gardens 
are all large, and valuable as early- 
producing places for the English 
market, which helps a little in the 
question of rents; for if the gar- 
dens are large and valuable, the 
rents are exorbitantly high, and 
fruit and flowers and vegetables 
had need be of early time and 
first-rate quality to keep the balance 
as it ought to hang. Among the 
fruits, the pears have, of course, 
preéminence in excellence ; while, 
so far as I could hear, camellias 
are the speciality in flowers. 
Guernsey, like every other place, 
has followed the law of change 
that has of late dislocated all the 
old settings and made new condi- 
tions and combinations throughout 
England. Fifty years ago there 
was not a carriage in the island ; 
and indeed if there had been one 
it would not have been of much 
use, for there were no roads, pro- 
perly so called, in those days— 
only Guernsey lanes—those deep 
and narrow lanes between two high- 
heaped banks, topped with higher 
hedges, which still abound, where 
two carts could ‘not possibly pass 
each other, and where, if by chance 
one wheeled thing encounters an- 
other wheeled thing, there must be 
tugging and backing into the near- 
est field-opening before any pro- 
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gress can be made. They are 
like Devonshire lanes in character, 
but more Devonian than even the 
most Devonian of those ways. Sir 
John Doyle made the roads, and 
he made them well and with mar- 
vellous celerity. He took it in 
hand to show the insular mind 
what could be done with energy 
and military relays, and he suc- 
ceeded. He must have made short 
work of it, to judge by the epigram- 
matic exaggeration of the account 
given to me: ‘The island went 
to church one Sunday morning, 
and when it came out it could not 
find its way home. The Governor 
had begun to make the roads, and 
no one knew which way to go.’ 
Another account is, that the mea- 
sure was so unpopular it was obliged 
to be carried through under cover 
of cannon; but this was ‘ the three 
black crows’ resulting from the em- 
ployment of sappers and miners in 
the work. Arbitrary or not, how- 
ever, no one can deny that the 
roads are as near perfection as may 
be ; for which may be thanked the 
beautiful granite of the island quite 
as much as Sir John’s engineering 
skill and self-reliance. Fifty years 
ago, then, there were no carriages 
or carriage-roads ; and fifty years 
ago there was very little luxury 
or finery of any sort in Guernsey. 
Balls were held twice a week in the 
then new assembly-rooms, where 
the young people went in not much 
greater state than our children go 
now to a dancing-school lesson. If 
a girl wanted any refreshment be- 
tween the dances—say a glass of 
negus or a tumbler of lemonade 

her cavalier in attendance took her 
gallantly to the refreshment-bar, 
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and paid his half-franc for her con- 
sommation like a hero. Then there 
were the pleasant walks home with 
lanterns and servants, and the flirt- 
ations incidental ; and old admirals 
with fragrant memories, and former 
light-hearted beauties developed 
now into careful grandmothers, to 
whom their granddaughters are 
beings astounding in their ways, 
lament the days when life was so 
much easier, and pleasure so much 
more simplified, than now; and 
think, not without reason, that 
pomp has banished gaiety, and 
that love thrives best where there 
is least luxury at its roots. They 
think too that those joyous walks 
home, with lanterns, caléches, and 
pattens all complete, and snatches 
of tender sentimentality beneath 
the stars, were no less innocent 
and delightful to all concerned than 
_ the flirtations carried on now by 
gaslight, with nine-tenths of the 
love made out of the Slang Diction- 
ary, and tenderness and sentiment 
as much out of place as on a race- 
course or in a betting-room. I 
confess myself I think the starlight 
had the best of it. But then all 
things must be in harmony to be 
in any way satisfactory, and the 
ball-room circumstances of to-day 
would not fit in very well with the 
simple habits of yesterday ; and so, 
we must go through the modern 
phase, for good or for ill as may 
result, and be content to let society 
find out the mistake, if indeed it is 
a mistake, which it is now making, 
and to come out at the other side 
when it has exhausted its present 
term of vitality. 

Speaking of balls, I may as 
well mention a thing which struck 
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me, as it would strike any novice; 
and that is, the inter-relationship 
of all the true Guernsey families. 
Everybody in the room seemed to 
me to be everybody else’s cousin ; 
and the way in which the changes 
are rung by combination upon one 
or two leading names is puzzling 
in the extreme. Take A, B, and C 
as primary powers ; then. combine 
them backwards and forwards, and 
right and left, and in duos and tri- 
ads, and you have a slight example 
of the entanglement existing in 
Guernsey patronymics. There is 
also a strong family likeness among 
the old families, as might be ex- 
pected; and the Guernsey nose, 
which is handsome and high-bred, 
soon becomes familiar to a stranger. 
The real native peasantry are dark 
and small, not abounding in bright- 
ness of wits; but what isolated 
peasantry could abound in bright- 
ness of wits? The thing is an im- 
possibility. 

The west side of the island has 
still retained some of the simpler 
habits of former times. It is em- 
phatically the old-fashioned side, 
where the peasants speak only their 
Guernsey French, which is not 
quite like the Parisian version, and 
which, so far as I could make out, 
knows very little of mutes or liquids, 
but says its words honestly as they 
are printed, and makes no fine 
mouths at useless letters. Thus, 
when it wants to say ‘ mot,’ it says 
‘motte,’ /out bonnement, and not 
‘mo,’ as a true Frenchman would. 
The parochial clergy perform the 
church service in French, in acertain 
rate of proportion to the English 
version ; and it is strange how the 
mere translation into a more volu- 
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ble and emphatic language changes 
the preacher’s manner. Men who 
go through the prayers with the 
broadest and honestest Britannic 
accent imaginable seem to be 
roused up to a quite un-English 
warmth and breadth of gesture and 
intonation when they substitute 
‘chers auditeurs for the old fami- 
liar ‘ beloved brethren.’ I suppose 
the cause is due to the association 
of ideas, and that English thoughts 
when clothed in a French dress 
must of necessity take upon them- 
selves something of French viva- 
ciousness of expression. Congre- 
gations in Guernsey go by ministers, 
not parishes. A family living in 
St. Martin’s, say, may choose to be 
of the congregation of St. Samp- 
son’s, if they like the minister offi- 
ciating ; it would not be thought at 
all necessary to frequent the parish- 
church because it is the parish- 
church ; but a defection from the 
church or minister chosen would be 
a breach of congregational etiquette 
not tobe tolerated in well-mannered 
worshippers. It is not a question 
of choice of doctrine either ; only 
one of church and clergyman. 

The intimate mixture of the 
French and English elements in 
a holding of our own is very odd. 
The French names meet you every- 
where, and some not always quite 
intelligible. Les Hubits and La 
Route des Damouettes were close 
to us; but attempts are being 
made to anglicise everything and 
all names, and thus Contrée Man- 
selle has Manselle-street written 
underneath it ; and Le Grand 
Marché is King’s-road. The pro- 
nunciation of the ordinary names 
is very queer. Moulin Huet is 

VOL. Il. 
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‘moolin whit,’ which, however, 
does not detract from the exquisite 
beauty of the rocks, and silvery 
sea, and sharp escarpments, and 
winding paths of that pictures- 
que and lovely spot. Petit Bot 
Bay is always Tibbott Bay; L’Au- 
cresse Common has degenerated in- 
to Longcress Common ; and surely 
the Grand Russel is La Grande 
Ruisselle of the former holders. 
But the genius of the island is 
French yet. There are French 
laundresses in a colony apart, who 
beat their clothes upon stones just 
as if they were manipulating your 
linen on the Seine. ‘There are 
French shops in the town, where 
you may get gloves and bonbons, 
and dainty trifles fresh from the land 
of bonbons and pretty nothings. 
Poultry comes over from France 
once a week, and makes a grand 
show in the market when it does 
come, though there is nothing within 
a mile of our best Norfolk turkeys. 
One fine-looking old dame sits at 
her stall in a white Norman cap; 
another wears the pretty hood, or 
capuchon, so much seen in France; 
but others, unfortunately, are an- 
glicised in bonnets and red roses, 
and other forms of unpicturesque 
English finery, which ill-suit their 
bright cheeks and dark eyes, as they 
sit in the farm-women’s appointed 
place under the market-wall, sell- 
ing eggs, and rank deep-coloured 
Guernsey butter; or else are set 
in the open square, or under the 
colonnade, cooking chestnuts over 
their charcoal stoves, while arguing 
with customers for sous on their 
fruit and vegetables. 

The market is essentially French. 
It is one of the sights of the island ; 

Q 
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and the balcony of the hotel over- 
looking is often crowded with curi- 
ous spectators. You get all sorts 
of odd things at the market, though 
when I was there it was compara- 
tively the dead season, and only a 
tithe of the specialities was on hand. 
The fish were the grand things to 
be seen. There was first the long- 
nose, or snipe-fish, like a long thin 
mackerel-coloured ribbon, with 
bright grass-green bones, and 
brighter malachite-looking dark- 
green skin—du horfil, as the peo- 
ple call it, and pleasant eating to 
those not set against sweet white 
flesh by the sight of grass-green 
bones ; then there was the cray- 
fish, or crabbe a co’, and big black 
lobsters, or Aommards, still twid- 
dling their feelers; spider-crabs, 
pain clos; velvet-crabs, called 
crabbe or gergeaise (‘un umm 
ghergy is good Guernsey abuse for 
a cross-grained or crabbed man) ; 
and enormous crabs proper—call- 
ed by the m rket-folk chancre, the 
which is dictionary French for 
canker or cancer, but by no means 
for crab—crawl in a confused hope- 
less way about their trays. Peri- 
winkles or coguelins, and limpets 
or flies, find ready customers ; but 
I did not see any whelks or mus- 
sels. ‘The whiting, which is a large 
fish here, and not like our insipid 
invalid food, with its tail in its 
* mouth after the fashion of the con- 
ventional Egyptian serpent, is /z or 
fu; the smaller kind is Zofin, and 
the smallest of all Aanchette ; smelts 
are roselins or roséets; the rock, 
or rather the wrack, fish is the 
vraic, as wrack itself is vraic or 
varecq ; shrimps are cherrettes, and 
the sand-eel is the /anchon. The 
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aumers or sea-ears, the beasts 
which live in those mussel-shaped 
mother-o’-pearl shells, with a row 
of holes along the projection, de- 
serve a paragraph to themselves,* 
They are called ormers, which is 
evidently acontraction of oretlle de 
mer, and they are the oddest eat- 
ing possible. To make them fit 
for human food at all, they must 
first be well beaten, then fried, 
then stewed in rich gravy for hours ; 
in fact, it would seem that they can- 
not be stewed too long, being of 
a tough and stubborn nature not 
easy to reduce to serviceableness. 
They are very palatable when all 
is done, being then like veal-cut- 
lets, of close texture, dashed with 
sea-weed sauce. Conger-eels, of 
marvellous length and thickness, 
are caught about the Channel 
Islands. Some years ago they 
used to be about tenpence apiece, 
and when salted, made a week’s 
dinner for a family. Now they 
are difficult to procure, and dear ; 
going, like everything else that can 
be sent, to feed ever-hungry London 
—maélstrom of food, insatiable and 
unappeasable. Indeed, this diver- 
sion of produce is agrand complaint 
all through the Channel Islands. 
Their fish, their early fruits and ve- 
getables, their choicest flowers, all 
go off to London or to Weymouth ; 
and cockneys living in the Ken- 
sington swamps or the Bayswater 
fogs revel in the good things of 
Guernsey and her sisters, while their 
own native-born children go crying 
for moderate bargains in vain. 
Another piece of French life is 
* JT am indebted for all these names to 


the kindness of the Rev. R. J. Ozanne of 
Guernsey, and Judge Clucas of Alderney, 
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in the money payments, which 
are made in francs, though the 
amount is calculated in shillings : 
toa stranger beyond measure puzz- 
ling and dangerous. But there is 
a deal of honesty in the world, 
thank God; and if ignorance is 
preyed on by some, it is also ten- 
derly protected by others, and ad- 
vantage of a muddled state of brain 
is not always taken by the quicker- 
sighted. Then the police will not 
prosecute you if you disobey their 
command written on the warning 
board : they will bring you before 
the Royal Court. The tablets in 
the churches are written in old 
French—‘ mary’ for mari, and the 
like ; and when a house is in a 
kind of legal death-grip, wherein no 
one may buy, rent, or inherit, it is 
a house sazs?, which is equal to our 
‘being in Chancery,’ and worse. 
Some curious traits and circum- 
stances are to be seen in the 
country rides and walks. The 
haystacks, for instance, are of the 
most ridiculously liliputian dimen- 
sions. They are really little larger 
than good-sized beehives, and are 
thatched with pointed roofs, tied 
in a bunch at the top like those 
small gilded ornaments one buys 
for a lady’s dressing-table. There 
are no gates; only a pole laid 
across a gap in the hedge, and the 
hedge itself is generally set upon a 
bank. The cows are all tethered. 
Grass being of limited quantity, 
the farmers are obliged to be eco- 
nomical; and if the beasts were 
not kept to one spot, they would 
ramble all over the minute field, 
picking out the daintiest bits, and 
consuming in a day the provision 
for a week. Then there are a 
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great many stone walls in the 
island—when I was there green 
with ‘penny pies,’ as the children 
call the common stone-crop—and 
reminding me so strongly of the 
dear old northern stone fences,save 
that we have slate in the north, 
and they have granite in Guernsey: 
often these walls and houses too 
are made of dry unmortared stones 
fitted in with great ingenuity, and 
quite as strong when properly built 
as if held together with the best 
lime and horsehair. There are 
no rooks in the place, only crows; 
and at Christmas time everyone 
who likes to do so may carry 
a gun and pop at all the little 
birds that come in his way. Dur- 
ing the Christmas week too Victor 
Hugo gives his annual //e to the 
poor children of the town, in addi- 
tion to thé weekly dinner given to 
forty of the poorest. I had the 
great delight of being present at 
the distribution of clothing ensuing 
on the collation, and followed by 
the distribution of toys from the 
Christmas-tree; and I heard his 
touching and eloquent speech, and 
looked into his noble face instinct 
with the immortal life of genius, 
and felt myself in the presence ofa 
power which it was no flunkeyism 
to acknowledge, and which it was 
self-respect to reverence. His house 
is one of the show-places of the 
island, and from what I saw of it 
seems to be strangely quaint and 
characteristic ; but Icould not bring 
myself to ask leave to go through it, 
though it is a common thing todo, 
and one that neither he nor others 
take offence at. Still it seemed to 
me snobbish to wish to pry into 
the interior of greatness simply be 
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cause great, and I shrank from it, 
and so lost perhaps the only op- 
portunity I shall ever have of see- 
ing the home of the noblest writer 
France possesses, and how one 
of her truest sons and honestest 
patriots has surrounded himself in 
his exile. 

This fte, open to all comers 
to witness—and profit by, if they 
will, through imitation—is, as I 
have said, held in the Christ- 
mas week; but the island day 
for visits of ceremony is New- 
Year’s-day. This, again, is French. 
On New-Year’s-day all the island 
streams out to pay its respects 
to the governor, the bailiff, and 
the dean. This last function- 
ary is perhaps not quite so univer- 
sally visited, the state and the law 
having more pressing claims for 
consideration on the minds of most 
citizens; still, as the representative 
of the church, he comes in for a 
large percentage of respect, and he 
has no reason to complain that re- 
ligion receives a slight in his per- 
son. It is quite curious to see the 
island on New-Year’s-day. Such 
an incessant passing and repassing 
of all the ‘chairs’ in the place; 
such a streaming forth of well- 
dressed people, all converging to 
one point; such an air of business 
in its holiday-making, as naturally 
belongs to courtesy de rigueur. 
Decidedly those island visits to the 
official triad, so essentially local 
and characteristic, are worth see- 
ing. 

While I was there, an alarm 
about the Fenians was somehow 
got up; and terrifying reports went 
like wildfire from house to house, 
of how two thousand men had been 
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seen drilling bymoonlight on Long- 
cress Common, which was also a 
version of the three black crows of 
rather more exaggeration in its out- 
line than usual. Certain it was, 
however, that, true or false,an alarm 
was given; and there was a brisk 
enrolment of special constables to 
meet those two thousand shadows 
seen going through their ghostly 
drill on Longcress Common. The 
governor removed the ammunition 
into the fort, and took other ex- 
ceptional precautions pointing to 
‘information received,’ and a mys- 
terious danger at the gates; he was 
personally diligent too in seeing 
that everything was safe in his own 
domain, and almost inconveniently 
so—in fact, one might say danger- 
ously. For a story got wind that 
he had run some risk one night of 
being shot by a sentry for a Fenian 
himself. He forgot the password, 
and as it was midnight, and he was 
wandering alone about the ram- 
parts, and did not reply to the 
challenge by the fitting sign, say- 
ing only that he was the governor, 
the sentry called out with military 
logic, ‘O, bother! that won’t do 
for me; and raised his rifle me- 
nacingly. As he was not shot, I 
suppose some way of escape was 
found ; but I know no more than 
what I have told. It is all very 
likely a canard from first to last; 
but I only give the gossip for what 
it is worth, and as it was given to 
me. 

The real charm of Guernsey is 
in its scenery. Everywhere you 
come upon lovely little bits of cliff 
and rock, with glimpses of the sea 
shining through the opening of the 
ravines, like pictures ready-made 
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to hand. Everywhere the glitter- 
ing blue expanse. bounds your view, 
save when the gray lines of France 
and Jersey break the dissolving 
point between sea and sky. The 
islands near at hand—Sark, Alder- 
ney, Herm, and the great rocks 
bristling like palisades around 
them—afford marvellous bits of 
picturesque form and colouring. 
Sometimes, when the sun breaks 
over them, while the rest of the 
view is lost in shadow, the effect 
is really almost miraculous, and 
the intensity of tint is impossible 
of translation. Paul Naftel, the 
Guernsey artist, has done the best 
that art can do to imitate nature ; 
but even he, bold and daring as 
he is, falls short of the vigour, the 
richness, the sweep of colour to 
be seen among the rocks and 
cliffs of the Channel Islands. 
One of the most beautiful of all 
that I saw was the Gouffre; our 
road to which, by the way, passed 
by Beauregard, the marriage-house 
of those of the newly wed who are 
unable to leave the island for their 
honeymoon. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the weather is too stormy 
for a tender bride to venture to sea 
on her wedding-day ; in which case, 
the happy couple hasten up to 
Jeauregard — a modest - looking 
square house on the Forét road— 
and make the best of their im- 
prisonment there. A wild bit of 
road leads to the Gouffre, or rather 
to the bay of Bon Repos: some- 
thing like a bit of Cumberland fell- 
road, save that the accidents are 
those of the sea and not of the 
mountain, as crabpots lying out 
on the fell-sides, instead of sheep- 
folds or shippons. Golden with 
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gorse and purple with heather in 
the summer and autumn months, 
the steep sharp uplands were now 
only green and flowerless ; the sea- 
gulls were 
was rising 


flying inland, the wind 
high; in the west the 
sun was going down in blood-red 
rayless glory, tracing a long line of 
crimson on the sea; while all the 
horizon shone like some large ten- 
der beryl—the most exquisitely 
faint and lovely green tinging the 
whole band, until finally shading 
off through an opaline flush into 
the cold blue of the evening sky, 
while passing below into the deep 
purple of the sea. A wild path led 
down to the bay of Bon Repos, 
where the fishermen keep their 
boats moored by ropes, to slacken 
or bring taut according to the wea- 
ther. For the bay is set about 
with dangerous rocks, and a few 
smart strokes against one of these 
would knock the life out of a 
larger craft than a fisherman’s boat. 
Dotted all round the expanse were 
brigs and schooners, with white 
sails set for the freshening breeze. 
Right between us and the burning 
sun stood a phantom-like ship, 
with every spar and sail and line 
distinctly to be traced against that 
blood-red background. It looked 
as if zz the sun, and was weird and 
ghostly enough. The tide was 
running in, and the hurrying waves 
foamed in mimic cascades and 
boiled in eddying whirlpools about 
the jutting rocks; the sea-birds 
screamed as they soared or swoop- 
ed in their flight; the sea mist 
slowly rose and gathered itself to- 
gether into lines of shining cloud ; 
one by one the edges caught the 
slanting light and glowed into gold 
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that soon flamed into ruddy orange; 
and then the great sun sank below 
the waters, and the colours burnt 
themselves out and faded from the 
sky, like death stealing up over 
what had once been such radiant 
vigorous life. When the last flush 
had gone, we turned our faces to 
the gray inland, bearing with us a 


Sonnet: Impossible! 


picture of grandeur and sublimity 
never to be forgotten — perhaps 
never to be surpassed. 

A few days after this we had 
frost and snow, and a cutting cruel 
wind; and Guernsey was no longer 
a younger sister of Algeria, but a 
by no means distant cousin of the 
North Pole. 


SONNET: IMPOSSIBLE ! 


QvuENCcHu’D is the light of his belovéd face, 
Quench’d is the lovelight that awoke her soul ; 


Silent his utterance, order’d, sweet, and whole,— 


The music’s mute that charm’d her to her place. 


His cordial hand, that firm right hand which writ 


These letters, brimm’d with genius, knowledge, grace, 


Must never, nevermore clasp hers, or trace 


Like noble words—the grave hath frozen it. 


And she henceforth must do, and think, and will, 
In doubt forlorn if it be well or ill, 


Now brain and heart that made him great and dear, 


Temple and breast, are struck for ever still— 


‘Mine beat, mine ache,’ she moans ; ‘ /fossible 


That he should cease, and I continue here ! 





THE ADVENTURES OF DOCTOR BRADY, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
AN APPARITION, 


Ir was daylight when Sir Denis 
Desmond rose to leave my room. 
When he went forth there was a 
darkness on my soul which no sun- 
light could clear away. 

Dr. Duke had come and gone ; 
he left a general impression of in- 
digestion behind him. ‘ It was all 
liver,’ he said. 

Sir Denis did not appear at 
breakfast. Miss Butler and Gerald 


and I sat down after prayers at the 


little round table in the study. 
‘And what the deuce is really 
the matter with the pretty crea- 
ture?’ asked Gerald with a slice of 
tongue on his fork. ‘My man 
says she had a regular up-and-down 
fight with the Evil One, or a 
burglar, or Captain Rock, and 
that the room is filled with tokens 
of a regular bruising-match. And 
I ask what is it? Dr. Duke says 
it was a severe nervous attack, the 
result of indigestion. Dr. Brady 
can’t say what it was. But why 
did the dear young lady knock 
all the Castle properties about? 
If the boys get hold of the story, 
there can be no convictions on 
fair-days for broken heads and 
sundries. It will all be nervous 
attacks and indigestion. Why, 
you both look as if you had been 
out with the witches! You are 
as white as a snow-drop, my fair 
cousin; and the Doctor has the 
air of a man who has been on a 
broomstick all night. And do you 


know,’ he continued, more seri- 


ously, ‘I had my adventure too 
last night. It is really quite de- 
lightful nowadays to find a house 
with a little sensation in it, when 
there’s no Cock-lane ghost, and 
no haunted mansion in Fleet- 
street.’ 

‘Indeed, cousin ! said Mary ; ‘I 
suppose you had some difficulty 
in finding your way back to your 
room from that little cave which 
my uncle condemns all smokers 
to inhabit whilst they are enjoy- 
ing themselves ?” 

‘Well, it was not exactly that ; 
but it arose out of the cave-ques- 
tion nevertheless. You are quite 
right in abusing that frightful coal- 
cellar, cousin Mary, and you and 
I must agitate for a reform. 4 das 
la bastille!' 1 was choking there, 
and so I told that old mummy to 
let me out into the garden. As 
the night was fine I trotted up and 
down along the tiled path, as happy 
as a man with a peaceful conscience 
and a good cigar could be, till my 
weed was done, and then I turned 
to goin. As I reached the door, 
which had been left ajar, the dogs 
were barking tremendously in the 
outer yard. I thought the Doctor 
had come. I had told the old 
man not to sit up, and was putting 
up bars and bolts as I promised 
him, when I saw just at the grated 
window by the side of the door a 
pair of great big eyes looking in 
at me.’ 

‘Eyes, cousin Gerald !—what 
eyes ?” 
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‘Ah, that’s the question. Not 
yours, cousin Mary, I can swear— 
nor Miss Fraser’s, though, ’pon my 
honour, they were like hers. I 
unbolted the door and popped 
out in an instant—my candle 
went out too, but I heard the 
boards at the door-step creak, and 
I thought I could make out a figure 
in the dark—ran straight on, hit 
my face against a wall, and gave 
up my ghost.’ 

‘But surely, Gerald, you are 
joking?” asked Mary, in some 
alarm. ‘You must tell my uncle 
of this apparition. ‘The country is 
very much disturbed, and this ought 
to be looked into.’ 

‘The face? It was a pretty one. 
Like Miss Fraser’s, too! The old 
black fellow, who was up in spite 
of my orders, coolly said it was 
the house-dog, which is in the 
habit, he says, of putting its nose 
to the window and scratching to 
get in. If so, the house-dog has 
very fine eyes and hair, and a very 
white skin, I can tell you.’ 

‘ Are you serious, cousin Gerald?’ 
urged Mary very gravely. 

‘Not at all, but very truthful, 
my dear coz,’ quoth Gerald, tap- 
ping an egg, ‘’pon my word! It 
is so very jolly to find something 
out of the common ; and I’m in love 
with this place already, not to say 
a word ofall that it inhabits. What 
do you think of it all, Doctor? 
Have you seen—Hullo, Doctor ? 
—he stopped tapping, and laid 
down his egg-cup suddenly—‘why, 
there again ! you look as if you had 
been having two bad nights with 
the ghosts. Do you see one now?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, Terence,’ added 
Miss Butler. ‘You have a most 
uncanny aspect this morning. We 
really are objects for compassion ! 
Uncle Denis is not very well; 
Mabel Fraser is only just becom- 
ing a sensible creature; you, Ge- 
rald, have been frightened by an 
owl; and Terence—Dr. Brady I 
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mean—looks as much alarmed as 
he did the day I gave him a scold- 
ing for telling arfib. What can it 
all mean ?” 

‘It means all sorts of fun. I am 
quite in good spirits for the first 
time since I came to my own, my 
native land. Ghosts, and myste- 
ries, and rebels; smugglers, and 
witches, and fainting damsels! 
And, talking of rebels, what a 
pretty girl that rebel’s sister is 
you drove through Kilmoyle! Had 
she been Flora Mclvor, withering 
a Hanoverian of the day with a 
glance, she could not have looked 
more haughtily at me. I almost 
regretted you were good enough 
to make her conscious of my ex- 
istence.’ 

‘ Cousin Gerald, if you only knew 
how much Rose Prendergast has 
suffered, you would pity her from 
the bottom of your heart. She 
will leave us very soon for Ame- 
rica ; and if ever goodness of heart 
and the disposition of an angel de- 
serve happiness in this world, she 
will find it.’ 

‘*Pon my word, cousin, I hope 
so for the sake of your friend— 
even in America, If a scornful 
beauty can deserve a good hus- 
band, and if Miss Prendergast 
thinks she can share her good- 
ness with any kind fellow, I trust 
she may meet someone worthy 
of her in the New World. Doc- 
tor, it is time for us to set out for 
Kilmoyle, unless you are quite in- 
different to the safety of the Ben- 
gal Tigers.’ 

I had not closed my eyes all 
night. That I was connected some- 
how or other with the Desmonds, 
I knew; but the revelation made 
to me by Sir Denis last night was 
all but incredible. And then the 
ominous words as he parted! Had 
he penetrated my secret thoughts 
—nay, the very fancies which came 
unbidden as dreams, and which in 
every conscious moment I chased 
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away? Did I wear my heart upon 
my sleeve, for every daw to peck 
at? Ifhe suspected me, did not 
Mary Butler suspect me too? Must 
she not know that I was guilty of 
loving her? And if she did, how 
dreadful was the punishment of her 
calm indifference! I was wroth 
that Sir Denis Desmond should 
dare to warn me, as if I were a 
base schemer or sordid plotter. 
O, there is no chain to bind the 
will, Sir Denis Desmond—no law 
to control the soul. The poorest 
wretch that crawls can love whom 
he lists, and if love wills it, he can- 
not, if he would, be free. I turned 
and tossed in a restless agony of 
mind. I would execute a solemn 
act, renouncing every claim, in any 
possible way, to the remotest bene- 
fit from these accursed estates. Sir 
Denis might probe: he should not 
find the wound, though he killed me. 
I would take away every pretext for 
his jealousy of my purposes ; and 
if legal forms could do it, I would 
cut off every interest that could 
come to me, if every Desmond 
were dead to-morrow, in those 
beggarly acres. I would speak 
to Mary Butler of the unworthy 
suspicions of her uncle, and then, 
if I saw she pitied me, promise 
that I would never see her again. 
I would tell her the sad tale of my 
love ; I would ask forgiveness, and 
fly for ever from her sight. Poor 
wretch! When morning came I 
knew I was too weak to do aught 
but love on in silence, and to keep 
my secret hugged close to my heart. 
I was in a sort of reverie while at 
breakfast; but as Gerald Desmond 
told of the eyes that stared at him 
through the windows, a chill came 
over me. The strange illness of 
Miss Fraser—the voices when she 
was alone—the confusion in her 
room—the open window, her fren- 
zied alarm and her language to 
me—and those awful eyes—‘like 
hers,—there was something here 


3 
again full of vague terror to me. 
I could not at all account for my 
apprehensions, or even define 
them. It may be imagined, in- 
deed, that by this time I had 
ceased to try to account for any- 
thing which happened to myself 
or to those around me. I gave up 
asking myself why he or anyone 
else did or said anything, simply 
because I never could get an an- 
swer. It was ‘in the fitness of 
things,’ as poor Sir Richard used to 
say, that I should be made the sport 
of other people’s caprices, or anti- 
pathies, or likings, and I was about 
becoming proud of the trouble that 
Fate was taking to vex me for ever, 
and discovering in my pride some 
panacea for her persecutions. Sir 
Denis’s revelation was the last mark 
of confidence I expected from such 
a man, and the purport of it was 
certainly as curious as any story 
well could be. And, afterall, what 
did it come to? I was sound in 
wind and limb—not so sure about 
the head ; I was young and active ; 
there was enough to be got out of 
my profession to live on. I had 
a very remarkable mother, as it 
seemed to me; but she had not 
taken the trouble of writing to me 
for a long time. She was aware 
it led to no good; and if she knew 
of my meeting with Colonel Fraser, 
had made up her mind there would 
be now less use in trying to turn 
me to any profitable account than 
ever. As to Sir Denis’s intimation 
that I was, however remotely, in- 
terested in the succession to Kil- 
moyle, I felt at last no emotion ; 
indeed, I could not understand it, 
or bring the notion home to my 
thoughts. Mary Butler, I argued, 
had not the smallest care for me, 
or the least suspicion of my regard 
for her. Her frankness, her per- 
fect ease and freedom when I was 
all reserve and awkwardness—her 
placid look and open smile when 
we met—quite satisfied me tha 
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Mary Butler had no other feeling 
than that which animated her to 
deliver me some lectures, in years 
gone by, on my juvenile delin- 
quencies. 

There are times when a man can 
shake off the influence of his mas- 
ter passion, and persuade himself 
it does not exist at all. ‘The stag, 
hard hit with the fatal lead, will 
bound away, so that the stalker 
shall have no suspicion of the suc- 
cess of his aim; will halt to look 
round, and then run on till, all sud- 
denly, it falls—never to rise again. 
Can the poor creature ever believe 
in its course that the shock of the 
wound was but momentary, and 
that the dull pain, passing away, 
will come back no more? I felt 
that I was very supremely indiffer- 
ent about Miss Mary Butler for 
two or three whole minutes. Was 
not that eldest Miss Clochetour a 
much finer girl? Am I quite sure 
Miss Casey did not give my hand 


a little squeeze as I led her to the 


carriage? ‘There was no compari- 
son between Miss Butler and Miss 
Fraser in complexion and_ hair. 
In fact, I say, as I am about going 
off to barrack, there is no reason 
to think there is a trace of my boy- 
ish passion for the young lady who 
has evidently made up her mind to 
be Mrs. Gerald Desmond. As to 
Miss Fraser, what matters it tome 
who she is? She is a friend of 
Miss Butler, the daughter of that 
man who married my mother, and 
who has betaken himself to a fo- 
reign land, never to trouble me 
again. If she be not his daugh- 
ter, what matters it? Her illness? 
She had, Dr. Duke says, an attack 
of indigestion. So had Sir Denis 
Desmond when he came in and 
kept me up with his meandering 
narrative. Indians are very much 
subject to it. 

And so, as Gerald Desmond, 
puffing his cigar, walked on with 
me by the short cuts which I knew 
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so well towards the town, and 
rattled away about himself and the 
world which he was good enough 
to permit to revolve around him, I 
sought to persuade myself that I 
could control my own destiny, and 
direct my course of my own free 
will through the stormy sea on 
which I was launched—‘ a prey to 
fortune.’ 

Major Bagshaw was in a state 
of intense commanding-officerism 
when we presented ourselves in 
barrack, Orders had just come in 
for the march of the much-vexed 
Tigers to Ballybottle and Drum- 
naglass, with the exception of one 
company—Desmond’s, of course— 
which was to be left at Kilmoyle. 
Bagshaw was perfectly convinced 
that there resided in some crypt 
at the Horse Guards a secret but 
powerful enemy, whose whole time 
was passed in devising plans to 
thwart and ruin him ; and he rare- 
ly read even the most innocent 
document without detecting in it 
some fell purpose of his foe. 

‘ Just see how I’m treated again, 
Desmond ! Like your uncle amaz- 
ingly. Nice part of the country ; 
Lord Mullinahone delightful, Lord 
Bellbrook charming ; the only nice 
quarters I’ve been in, I swear, since 
I left Corfu. And now that con- 
founded rascal is at me again! 
Well, some day I'll be even with 
him—some day, or my name is 
not Emilius Bagshaw ! 

The evil one, however, was to 
have his way for the present, and 
of course I was to leave Kilmoyle 
with the head-quarters ; but I was 
in such a state of mind that it 
really would not have caused me 
much if any uneasiness to hear we 
were ordered to the North Pole, 
or the Falkland Islands, or Tierra 
del Fuego. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
A QUIET NIGHT AT THE CASTLE. 


A couPLe of days after our arri- 
val, when I had visited my sick 
and felt whisky pulses and examin- 
ed tongues one morning, and had 
established a proper equation be- 
tween my conscience and the exi- 
gencies of the service, as repre- 
sented by Major Bagshaw and the 
Morning State, 1 sat down to write 
an account of everything that had 
occurred since my last epistle to 
Mr. Bates, who was enjoying his 
exile with Major Turnbull at Bag- 
ntre de Luchon, in fierce encoun- 
ters of chess and protracted do- 
minos. 

I had just finished the letter, 
when my servant came in to say 
Sir Denis Desmond wished to see 
me. On going out into the bar- 
rack-yard, where he was smoking 
his cheroot and walking up and 
down with an abstracted air, he 
shook me by the hand with a cor- 
diality not quite characteristic, and 
taking me by the arm as soon as 
he had ascertained I was free, said 
he wished to have a few words with 
me quietly, in continuation of the 
conversation we had had at the 
Castle. 

‘You are very young, but an old 
fellow sometimes seeks support in 
the vigorous immaturity which is 
growing into life and action. You 
understand now why I have an in- 
terest in you, and perhaps there 
will be grounds for even closer con- 
fidence between us by and by.’ 

‘What could Sir Denis imply by 
these words?) I communed with 
myself as he went on, talking of 
nothing in particular. Miss Fraser 
was quite herself again—he hoped 
she would appear at dinner ; there 
was only a small party indeed— 
Gerald and Miss Butler, Miss Fra- 
ser and myself. ‘ My niece has per- 
suaded, much against her will, a 
newly-made acquaintance, a Miss 
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Prendergast, to come over to us. 
She is leaving for America ina few 
days, and as we are going up to 
Dublin shortly, she has consented 
to come. A girlish whim of Mary. 
The sister of a rascally rebel and 
an outlaw, whom I have no wish 
to see inside my doors.’ 

‘Miss Prendergast is of a very 
old and honourable family,’ I be- 
gan. ‘She is sister of that unfor- 
tunate Maurice who was my school- 
fellow ; but, rebel as he is, remem- 
ber, Sir Denis, how young he was; 
and believe me, with all his faults, 
he was a gentleman and a man of 
honour. His sister is much to be 
pitied.’ 

Sir Denis made no remark for a 
moment or two; I could see he was 
not much pleased with what I said. 
After a little he drew himself up, 
and stopped short in our walk, 

‘Let me give you advice this 
time, ere I ask for yours by and 
by. Sympathy for treason is dan- 
gerous, because treason is a poison 
which spreads and works under the 
guise of sympathy and pity. You 
speak of honour and of honourable 
families; but I tell you, treason is 
a taint in the blood which destroys 
all honour. It is this feeble senti- 
mental dallying with conspiracy and 
rebellion which weakens the au- 
thority of law, upsets order, and fos- 
ters the chronic and deadly disease 
of disaffection. I warn you against 
indulging in it. These songs and 
ballads and stories, old and new, 
which appeal to our feelings and 
move compassion, are mischievous 
—bad in any country which needs 
all its energies for actual work to 
keep it alive—fatal among such a 
race as our peasantry.’ 

‘ But think of Cavalier songs and 
Roundhead canticles, Sir Denis. 
Think of “Lillibulero” and the 
Jacobite ballads. They do no harm 
now, though they were once pow- 
erful among the people.’ 

‘No harm! I’m not so sure of 
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that. If there were a cause to be 
sung for, “ Lillibulero” would be 
mischievous to-morrow. I would 
discourage all these allusions to the 
rebellions and the old savagery of 
this island—prohibit what was pre- 
ventable, if needs were, by law, till 
the evil spirit was dead, and sympa- 
thetic ballads and songs were mere- 
ly antiquarian amusements. You 
will say, that would be to act as 
the Russian acts in Poland. Be it 
so. Poland will soon cease to give 
trouble to Russia, and would have 
ceased ere this, but for foreign 
support and hopes raised abroad. 
But,’ continued Sir Denis, ‘I wish- 
ed to speak to you before we meet 
at dinner about a very different 
subject. I want to hear how you 
became acquainted with Colonel 
Fraser and his daughter.’ 

The baronet quickened his pace. 
I told him of Colonel Fraser's vi- 
sit to my chambers, the dinner, 
the occurrence which followed, and 
his departure without seeing me 
when I was in jeopardy in Dublin. 

‘He never mentioned, did he, 
what was his object in coming to 
Ireland ?” 

‘Never, Sir Denis. He spoke 
as if he had come over to see the 
country—to visit some friends, 
without any other object.’ 

‘But it was not the fact. Alan 
Fraser is not a man who would go 
out of his way one half-mile to 
look at the fairest landscape on 
earth, or who would move a foot 
to visit a friend, unless he had an 
object in it. Well, what did you 
think of him ?’ 

*Sir Denis, I did not like him. 
How could 1? The moment he 
mentioned his name I knew the 
man. It was the name which ap- 
peared in the letters from India 
which my grandfather received long 
ago; and never would I have gone 
to the hotel but that I was so 
anxious to learn about —you un- 
derstand what I mean, Sir Denis. 
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He tried to deceive me, but I let 
him see I knew all.’ 

‘Believe nothing he told you. 
Thank your good fortune that he 
did not close round on you, and 
pray that your paths may never 
cross again. It is the best thing 
for you to wish. You went to sup 
with this Prendergast, where you 
met the Indian Rustum who was 
hanging about Fraser ; then you are 
waylaid coming home; see Fraser 
leaving agambling-house—the most 
likely thing in the world ; and next 
morning hear he was assailed, pro- 
bably by the ruffians who pursued 
you. ‘There is something beneath 
that which I cannot make out. And 
Miss Fraser—anything of her?’ 

‘I only saw her the evening I 
dined with them, when I was struck 
with the likeness to someone — 
you know who—in a picture in our 
house at home—a marvellous like- 
ness. And then, again, when I 
called to inquire after the Colonel. 
That foolish duel followed close 
on the other events of which I 
am speaking, and they left Dublin 
whilst the trials were going on.’ 

‘You have never seen Miss Fra- 
ser since ?” 

‘Never, till I saw her in the 
carriage when we arrived in Kil- 
moyle.’ 

‘When did you last hear from 
your mother ?” 

‘O, ’tis a long time now. She 
wrote me a very singular letter, and 
I took no notice of it; but she has 
had communications through her 
lawyers with Mr. Bates. I believe 
he takes no notice of them either.’ 

‘Did she, in any of her letters, 
ever mention Miss Fraser’s name 
to you?’ 

‘No, Sir Denis.’ 

‘And this picture of which you 
spoke—you say it is a portrait: of 
your mother, and that it is very like 
Miss Fraser ?” 

‘As I said, marvellous. It is in 
the old house close at hand now. 
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I have not seen it for many a day. 
If you would like to judge for your- 
self, I am sure Mrs. Considine, the 
tenant, would have no objection to 
our looking at it. Shall we go?’ 

‘A capital idea. Let us do so, 
by all means.’ 

In a few minutes more we were 
at the door of Lough-na-Carra. Sir 
Denis looked with interest at the 
ruined house. ‘ A quarter of a cen- 
tury and more,’ he said, ‘makes 
achange. If the walls had eyes, 
they would perceive as much in 
me.’ 

The barefooted maiden who took 
in my name to Mrs. Considine, 
with a request that she would per- 
mit me to pay her a visit, and to 
look over the old place, returned 
with her mistress’s message that I 
was at home in Lough-na-Carra, 
but she hoped I would excuse 
her, as she was ill in bed. ‘And 
so she is, poor lady, and mighty 
bad too! Miss Butler and Miss 
Rose—God bless them !—justkeeps 
the life in her.’ 

I led the way to the well-known 
room, and opened the door. ‘Hea- 
vens, it’s not there I exclaimed 
in much surprise ; ‘it’s gone—the 
picture’s gone !’ 

The frame was empty. It hung 
discoloured and worm-eaten on the 
wall. 

‘ There niver was anything there, 
sir,’ said the maid, ‘except what 
you see, since I’ve been here, and 
that’s two years come Candlemas.’ 

‘But there is another,’ I inter- 
rupted—‘a picture of a lady with 
fair hair, and a leopard beside her; 
it hung in the back bedroom op- 
posite the landing at the top of the 
stairs.’ 

‘That’s Mrs. Considine’s room, 
sir. ‘There’s no such picture there. 
But there’s a frame empty like that, 
only brighter a bit. They’re just 
as I always seen them.’ 

‘Will you go up and ask Mrs. 
Considine, with my compliments, 
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if she knows what became of the 
two pictures which were certainly 
in these two frames when she came 
to Lough-na-Carra ?” 

It was some little time ere the 
maid returned. ‘I was waiting till 
the missus could find the paper in 
her deshk. She says, sir, if you'll 
read it, you'll see how it is.’ 

I opened a folded letter addres- 
sed to ‘Mrs. Considine, Lough-na- 
Carra,’ and read : 


‘Dublin, March 1st, 18—, 
Dominick-street. 
‘DEAR Mapam,—As I am de- 
sirous of removing the portrait of 
Mrs. Brady and the copy thereof 
on behalf of my ward and client, I 
beg you will permit the bearer to 
have them on production of this 
letter, which will be a receipt for 
the same, to be annexed to your 
copy of the inventory. I trust to 
hear better reports of the farming, 
and that your son may find it more 
to his taste to assist you in turning 
the lease to good account. I shall 
write fully on business very soon, 
and beg you to believe me, dear 
madam, your faithful servant, 
‘J. Bates.’ 


‘ Why, that is most extraordinary. 
I never heard of the pictures being 
taken before.’ 

‘And the missus told me to say 
to your honour, the gentleman that 
came took them away with him in 
a roll, and went off straight from 
the house with them. You'll see 
when it was by the date of the let- 
ter, for it was three days after he 
came, Mrs. Considine says, and she 
says she hopes it’s all right.’ 

‘Ts itin Mr. Bates’ handwriting? 
inquired Sir Denis. ‘ Just see.’ 

‘It is very like it. And yet I 
think I see a difference too. The 
date oddly enough is about the 
time when Mr. Bates and I were 
in constant communication about 
my miserable trial.’ 

About the time then, that Co- 
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lonel Fraser was in Ireland, and 
made his tour,’ observed Sir Denis. 
‘It’s not at all odd—at least, I think 
I can understand it—and I’m in- 
clined to bet that when you hear 
from Mr. Bates, he tells you he 
never wrote that letter. Let us go.’ 

Sir Denis Desmond and I walked 
down the old avenue in silence 
—at least he did not speak to 
me nor did I to him; but as 
he went along at his own quick 
rate, he muttered to himself at 
times, and now and then broke 
into exclamations in a language I 
could not understand. Nota word 
passed between us till we nearly 
reached the old bridge, and then I 
reminded him that I had duty at 
the barrack, and that my way lay 
to the right of the main road. 

‘I forgot the principal object of 
my visit to you, but we can have a 
few minutes after dinner; and I 
have leave for Gerald and you to 
sleep at the Castle. It is con- 
nected with the subject I have al- 
ready mentioned ; but as you are 
going so soon, it will be necessary 
to be more explicit. You will see 
a good deal of my nephew, and 
you can form an opinion about him 
which I shall ask you for presently. 
I am sure I can depend on you. 
Good-day, Terence.’ 

I was so deep in thought that I 
did not notice a man who was close 
behind me till he spoke. ‘ Heaven 
bless your honour! And could you 
come to Coolbawn to see the poor 
old father, that says he'll die happy 
if he claps eyes on you?’ 

*O, good-day, Macarthy. How 
far is it, then, to Coolbawn? I 
should like to see the old man, if 
I can.’ 

‘ Troth, and it’s not an hour for 
you, sir!’ 

‘An hour! And an hour back! 
I am very sorry, but I fear I can’t 
do it. It’s too late now.’ 

The man seemed disappointed. 
‘And the ridgment’s ordered off, 
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I’m tould! There’s more than the 
ould man would be glad to see you 
if you'd come. Do, Mr. Terence, 
if you can—do come.’ 

‘More? What do you mean by 
more? I don’t understand you.’ 

‘Didn’t I tell your honour, if 
you liked, I might be able to tell 
you something of Mr. Maurice— 
of Maurice Prendergast, your true 
friend ?” 

‘Well, you can tell me now, 
Macarthy. It is too late to go to 
Coolbawn to-day, and I must wait 
for another time.’ 

‘Would your honour care to see 
anyone who has seen Mr. Maurice 
quite lately ?’ 

‘I should like to hear good 
news of him, for old times’ sake, 
from anyone.’ 

‘Listen, your honour. I know 
a man who saw him not long ago, 
and I could show that man to you 
in a minute,’ 

‘Well, and where is he ?” 

The fellow looked round quickly, 
touched his left breast with his 
finger, and said, ‘ Here he is, Mr. 
Terence !’ 

‘You! And where have you 
seen him? Not in Ireland? Why, 
he is in danger of his life. Don’t 
you know he is an outlaw ?” 

‘Och and och! an outlay may- 
be! And what would most of us 
be if the truth was known, Mr. 
Terence? Sure, them that has no- 
thing to do with the law but break- 
ing it, needn’t mind much what 
them that makes the law calls them, 
as long as they don’t come under 
it. I didn’t say where I saw him, 
and if you don’t care to know, I'll 
tell you it was in Amerikay. Good- 
evening to your honour! [I'll tell 
Mr. Maurice, the next time I lay 
eyes on him, how sorry you were 
you couldn’t spare time to go out 
to Coolbawn.’ 

There was a suppressed inso- 
lence in the fellow’s air which an- 
noyed me, and ere I recovered my 
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temper and wished to ask after the 
unfortunate exile, he had turned 
up a lane and was gone. 

When I reached the barrack, 
the whole effective force of the 
officers, headed by the Major, 
were preparing for their expedi- 
tion to Lord Bellbrooks’. Only 
Desmond and myself were to dine 
at the Castle. 

There was just time to send off 

a few lines to Mr. Bates, concern- 
ing the removal of the pictures, 
before Gerald’s voice summoned 
me to ‘come along.’ Something 
had quite put him out, and as he 
gave the reins to me, with a re- 
quest that I would drive, his hand 
trembled. He was silent and 
moody, eyeing me askance, and 
scarcely noticing the attempts I 
soon abandoned to rouse him into 
conversation. 
__ In the drawing-room we found 
Sir Denis, Mary, and Miss Fraser. 
The latter was a little pale, and 
sought to appear perfectly com- 
posed ; but there was a quivering 
of the lip and drooping of the eye- 
lid as I entered which could not 
be repressed. Mary was graver 
than usual; but gravity became her 
as much as gaiety, and in what- 
ever mood she might be, she was 
best. 

‘Have you read the papers, 
Gerald? The news looks war- 
like,’ observed Sir Denis at din- 
ner. ‘If Russia does not give 
way, we must see Turkey dis- 
membered, or fight.’ Sir Denis, 
like most Indians, was a Russo- 
phobist. ‘If we allow the Czar 
to carry his point, we lose our 
hold on our Eastern empire.’ 

‘I declare, uncle, without the 
least disrespect to you, I don’t 
think that would very much mat- 
ter,” said Gerald; ‘but I own I 
should like a little active service.’ 

* And so should I,’ exclaimed I. 
‘ Active service above all things.’ 

‘ Your active service, my good 
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Doctor! remarked Gerald, with a 
contemptuous air. ‘I don’t see 
much fun in ¢Aat. What on earth 
can a doctor find to like in war? 
To be sure, there will be work 
for him to do; but such work! 
Chacun a@ son goiit.’ 

‘Do you know, Gerald,’ said Sir 
Denis, ‘I have seen something of 
war in our Indian fashion, and 
have been with men in great peril 
and under severe trials, and two 
or three of the bravest men I ever 
met—really brave, for they had no 
excitement to carry them through 
the danger—were surgeons.’ 

I was burning with anger, for I 
twisted Gerald’s words into a covert 
provocation ; and Mary, who pro- 
bably guessed what was passing in 
my mind, broke in with her clear 
voice, ‘It seems to us poor women 
that you do yourselves injustice 
sometimes. Is it not so, uncle 
Denis? You say of one set of 
men “they are brave,” of another, 
“they are not brave.” And if we 
ask why, we find it is because the 
first wear, and that the others do 
not, a certain sort of clothes. We 
would like to think courage was 
a common quality of men; and it 
is disconcerting to hear you speak 
as if it were exceptional, and de- 
pended on the profession a man is 
in. Why should not Mr. Brady 
like a campaign as well as Captain 
Desmond ?” 

‘My dear Mary,’ interrupted Sir 
Denis, ‘you are on dangerous 
ground. Courage is about as 
evenly distributed among men as 
the power of reasoning is among 
women. But there are many kinds 
of courage. There is physica 
courage, of which there are various 
kinds—such as an active spirit of 
aggression in the face of death, and 
opposition to danger for the sake 
of it, a contempt of peril, a scorn 
for life itself. ‘That is rare—I be- 
lieve very rare. Fortunately it is 
so, for man’s passions would ren- 
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der the world too horrible if it were 
otherwise. If one man determined 
to kill another, and took no heed 
to his own life, but parted with it 
willingly provided his object were 
gained, he could do what he want- 
ed, and kill his man. No monarch 
would be safe from the conspira- 
tor’s knife then. Every man would 
live at the mercy of his foe. There 
is, again, a physical courage which 
is ostentatious—it is derived from 
what is without rather than what is 
within a man. The applause and 
admiration of other men, high ani- 
mal spirits, the love of praise and 
desire of honour—these will act so 
as to produce the greatest displays 
of heroism in warfare, and in other 
times of risk; but a man who shall 
be brilliant in the field, coram 
populo, may fail in the dark, or be 
deficient in actual moral courage. 
Then, again, there is a passive phy- 
sical courage, which is obstinate 
and non-aggressive, defensive but 
unshakable. ‘This is raised to the 
highest degree of excellence when 
it is founded on a sense of duty 
and animated by intelligent devo- 
tion, and it may become eventually 
aggressive and positive. Above all 
these, perhaps, as a mere develop- 
ment of the power of the intellec- 
tual man, is the courage at the 
base of which is fear—the courage 
displayed by nervous, timid men, 
when, by sheer force of will, and 
by the compulsion of their nature, 
they command the body and animal 
instincts to obey the soul. That 
is a real conquest of matter by 
mind ; but I believe it to be more 
common than is supposed.’ 

‘I cannot fancy,’ Miss Fraser 
remarked without raising her eyes, 
‘how anyone can be afraid to die. 
It must be more painful to live 
sometimes.’ 

‘So,’ replied Sir Denis, ‘ thought 
some ancient philosophers; and so 
think the poor cowards who take 
their own lives now, Mab.’ 
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‘But how can it be cowardice 
to take your own life?’ interposed 
Miss Fraser. ‘ How can it be so 
cowardly to despise it, and throw 
it away, in one case, when it is 
such a fine thing to disregard it in 
another, as you say, uncle? Mind, 
I am not saying it is right—I know 
it is not, and I only ask for Mary, 
now.’ 

‘Bad logic, my dear Mab! The 
coward flies from that which is the 
more terrible of two dangers. Run- 
ning away from an assassin, he will 
leap into a roaring torrent.’ 

‘ But,’ said Mary, ‘if he were 
really careless of life, he would not 
run away at all.’ 

‘Ah, there, laughed Sir Denis, 
‘you have me. I lower my lance, 
or close my book and drop my 
lecture on courage. And, indeed, 
I believe I went over all the va- 
rious sorts of that quality or acci- 
dent.’ 

‘Except Dutch, uncle,’ said 
Gerald. ‘Dutch and French—I 
don’t know the difference.’ 

‘It is a courage with its uses. 
Dutch courage has won a fight or 
two in its day, and on our side too, 
Gerald.’ 

When we went into the drawing- 
room, Miss Fraser was sitting apart 
gazing on the clouds tinted with 
the last rays of the setting sun as 
it dropped swiftly behind the dis- 
tant hills, and Gerald drew a chair 
to the window. Mary pointed to a 
place beside her on the sofa. Sir 
Denis resumed his study of a pile 
of newspapers. 

‘I am so glad, Terence, to have 
a few quiet moments for a chat 
with you,’ began Mary. ‘Why, we 
have not met for ages, and as yet 
we have not had half-a-dozen words 
together.’ 

I murmured something, I don’t 
know what—‘ delightful’—‘ agree- 
able’-—‘ old times’—and felt very 
hot and red in the face. 

‘And you visited Lough-na- 
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Carra again, with my uncle? Mrs. 
Considine was so distressed, that 
she was too ill to get up and see 
you. He,’ she went on, nodding 
towards Gerald, ‘and I went over 
there to-day with Rose Prender- 
gast, who took her farewell of the 
poor invalid. She leaves almost 
immediately. A Mr. M‘Turk has 
bought the place at last, and Rose 
is coming here to tea, as it will be 
almost her last night in Kilmoyle. 
Poor Rose, so young, so friendless 
—the great sea and the great world 
before her !” 

* Well, at least she has friends ; 
and when she crosses the sea, she 
will have her brother to welcome 
her.’ 

‘She is very sad and anxious 
about him. Although she opens 
her heart to me, she avoids speak- 
ing of him; but she has told me he 
is quite changed, even to her—he 
is turned mad with politics, and is 
possessed of a furious hate against 
England, and all of us, which makes 
her tremble for his reason. He was 
getting on famously at the bar in 
America, she says, and threw all 
his chances away to begin some 
agitation, and go making speeches 
all over the country. It is sad, and 
all the more because he is so sin- 
cere and honest. He has aban- 


doned everything for his princi-, 


ples, and no one can give a better 
proof of his sincerity. Ah, here 
she is! Welcome, dear Rose !’ 
Miss Prendergast embraced 
Mary tenderly, dropped her stiff 
curtsey to Sir Denis, who, as her 
name was announced, advanced to 
the door and led her to a sofa, and 
she repeated the formal ceremony 
for Captain Desmond and myself. 
The greetings between her and 
Miss Fraser were as cold as those 
of two girls of such an age well 
could be. I fancied as Gerald re- 
mained before her chair, and uni- 
ted his efforts with those of Sir 
Denis to ‘make the pretty mute 
VOL, II. 
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unlock her lips,’ there was just a 
shadow of a shade of discontent on 
Mabel Fraser’s brow. He whisper- 
ed to Mary, ‘I give it up; you are 
the only one who knows the “open 
sesame.”’” 

Rose was something more than 
pretty to-night, she was quite lovely ; 
and the extreme plainness and neat- 
ness of her dress became her better 
than the finest robes. Sir Denis 
could scarcely conceal his admira- 
tion under the courtly politeness 
which had not deserted him in 
India; and as Gerald still lingered 
near her, the gathering gloom and 
quick glances of Mabel’s eyes re- 
vealed her dissatisfaction at the 
effect produced on the gallant cap- 
tain of Bengal Tigers. It would 
have been difficult to find three 
such charming faces as might have 
been seen in the Castle drawing- 
room that summer evening. But 
how different was each in character 
and expression! Rose Prender- 
gast’s simplicity and gentleness 
were accompanied by an air of 
sadness and resignation. She rarely 
smiled, but when she did there was 
a radiance in the smile which start- 
led one in its sudden contrast to 
the ordinary timid and mournful 
character of her face. Her man- 
ner was somewhat restrained, but 
at times there came a burst of im- 
pulsive warmth through the cover 
of her reserve, which showed the 
sun was behind the clouds after all. 
She was sentimental, tender, meek, 
and pure—as guileless as a child, 
but of a firmness of purpose which 
could not be overset, and which 
she, with her brother, inherited 
from the ‘iron De Lacys’ on her 
mother’s side. As to Mabel Fraser, 
who could describe the infinite va- 
riety of expression which her fea- 
tures assumed? It was as the sea, 
which changes in colour with the 
clouds that sweep over it, is ruffled 
by the breeze, or rages in the 
storm, or sinks to calm repose. 

R 
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Now and then she could control 
her face into perfect impassibility, 
and look out beyond or through 
you, as if she were watching some- 
one far away. Every action was 
graceful, and full of some subtle 
charm ; and there was a helpless, 
dependent, deprecating way about 
her—as if she were always mutely 
appealing to the world for protec- 
tion—as if she wished the world 
to know she required all its for- 
bearance to forgive her for being 
alive at all—that was quite touch- 
ing. 

Need I say, that, beautiful as 
they were, neither could be com- 
pared with my peerless Mary? 
Never did a tender, courageous, 
truthful spirit look forth through 
a more perfect face. She had no 
artifice, no reserves, no disguises. 
Her soul was truthfulness; and 
the utter unfitness of her mind 
for understanding falsehood—not 
the mere falsehood of words, but 
of purpose and character—laid her 
open to the stratagems of others ; 
and although her intelligence was 
quick enough, and her woman’s 
wit was fine and sparkling, she 
thought and acted with a direct- 
ness which admitted of no turning 
or shiftiness, which marched straight 
towards its object regardless of 
finesse or manceuvre. In obedi- 
ence to a sign from Mabel Fraser, 
I went over to her window when 
Miss Prendergast entered. It was 
nearly dark where she sat, but the 
servants brought in lights with the 
tea, and the lamp shone on her as 
she beckoned me with her jewelled 
hand — for she loved jewels — to 
come. She turned her face to- 
wards the park and looked out of 
the window, so that I could not 
catch her eye ; but in a few minutes 
she had quite exhausted all I knew 
about Miss Prendergast, and she 
gave a sigh as of relief when I 
told her Rose was soon going to 
leave the country for ever. ‘She 


is very pretty, but very gauche, and, 
I should think, insipid.’ 

Mary called out, ‘I am sorry to 
disturb that gloomy little /te-a-téte 
in the window, but tea is ready, 
Mab. Send over Mr. Brady ‘for 
your cup, or come over and join 
us.’ Mabel was just rising. The 
opportunity that I had been long- 
ing for to refer to her words that 
night was about to pass away. 

‘Don’t go for one minute,’ I en- 
treated—‘ I have a word to say to 
you—pray, Miss Fraser.’ 

She resumed her seat. 

‘Since I saw you that night I 
have not had a moment’s peace. 
Explain what you meant: tell me 
what we have both to fear. For 
God’s sake, do! Confide in me, 
and trust me, and all may be well. 
Is it anything about your father, or 
about his wife?’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Mr. 
Brady. I have nothing to confide 
to you—nothing to trust; and I 
am not aware you and I have any 
cause of fear in common.’ 

‘But you said so—you forget? 
—when I was left alone with 
you for a few seconds that even- 
ing.’ 

‘I beg of you, Mr. Brady, to be- 
lieve that I was so very ill, so ex- 
cited and frightened by dreadful 


_ dreams, I do not know what I said. 


It makes me shudder to think of 
it even now—’ 

‘Dreams! dreams!’ 

‘Yes; all dreams—nothing but 
dreams. I was worse than Richard 
the Third. I had a headache, and 
lay down to try and sleep it off. I 
must, of course, have been very 
much indisposed; but at all events 
I dreamt my window opened of its 
own accord, and that a man ora 
woman—lI could not say which— 
came in like a cloud and advanced 
to the bed where I lay. I heard 
your name mentioned in my sleep, 
and the figure raised a crucifix and 
pressed it to my lips and bade me 
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swear that I would never forgive 
you a mortal wrong you had done 
me. In my sleep I tried to feign 
sleep, I thought; but the figure 
woke me, and with a dagger at my 
heart made me take a fearful oath. 
I have endeavoured in vain to re- 
collect it since; but I was in some 
way to be aware you were to die, 
and I was to keep silence. How 
can I follow the caprices of a night- 
mare? Suddenly I found myself 
on the floor, struggling with the 
figure, which I thought was taking 
a box I had been told to guard, 
and I awoke. But the horrible in- 
fluence of the dream lasted a long 
while. I actually don’t remember 
seeing you at all that night. If 
you think it any use to ask me 
what I meant— Coming, my dear 
Mary! Mr. Brady has been so 
very interesting!’ 

I had a dim perception that I 
was being misled by the fair 
dreamer, but I could not be sure 
of it. I did my best to be ‘interest- 
ing’ to Miss Fraser and Mary But- 
ler; whilst Sir Denis toiled through 
his rustling leaves, and broke from 
covert to covert, through Posts and 
Sentinels, Watchmen, Guardians, 
and press functionaries of every 
degree of vigilance, caution, and 
discordant views, concerning the 
real well-being of the property they 
sought to protect. Gerald applied 
himself with energy to cultivate the 
good graces of Rose Prendergast. 
By degrees he got her to speak of 
the Sacré Coeur at Angers, and 
listened with an air of much in- 
terest to innocent anecdotes about 
Sister Agnes and Sister Marie, and 
the novice Charpentier, and Pére 
Auguste and the schools. Sir 
Denis, who was a strong anti-Ro- 
manist— one of his best State- 
papers was on the necessity of the 
Indian government keeping up the 
native shrines and devtas—lifted 
up his eyebrows now and then 
to see what Captain Gerald was 


driving at. Mary was quite en- 
chanted with the effect produced 
by her friend, and regarded Ger- 
ald’s attention in the light of 
a personal compliment. Mabel 
Fraser was not paying any atten- 
tion to them at all; she was en- 
gaged in looking far away, and her 
eyes saw nothing near at hand. 
Miss Prendergast was telling Cap- 
tain Desmond the miracles wrought 
by Sceur Ursula near Angers, which 
she had seen with her own eyes. 
The sister for many years had lain 
in one attitude, and had never 
eaten nor drank except on her 
saint’s day once a year. She was 
marked with the stigmata, and as 
you approached her room a smell 
as of violets, only more odorous 
and heavenly, stole forth; and 
some of her friends had told her 
they felt their faces touched by 
angels’ wings, and others that they 
had seen— yes, seen the angels, 
and heard the music of the golden 
harps on which they played. 

‘O, think of the bliss of that 
holy woman, Captain Desmond !’ 
and the young enthusiast’s face 
shone with a beautiful piety and 
fervour as she spoke; but raising 
her eyes, and finding herself the 
centre of the little circle, her voice 
faltered, she coloured violently, 
and stopped. 

The servant announced that her 
maid had arrived, and Mary car- 
ried off poor Rose, who was blush- 
ing like her namesake, to a private 
and particular confidence, from 
which they both returned with red 
eyes, blowing their noses violently, 
some half-hour afterwards. 

‘It is very well circumstances 
interfered, Sir Denis, with Captain 
Desmond’s conversion, or you 
would have had a recantation of 
his faith this evening,’ observed 
Miss Fraser, with more animation 
than she often displayed. ‘I was 
trembling for him all the while he 
was listening to Miss Prendergast.’ 
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‘I am indeed flattered by your 
solicitude, Miss Fraser, but I beg 
of you to believe that my faith is 
firm. I like to hear the merits of 
all creeds from their professors, but 
I can still retain my attachment 
to my own. Don’t think, because 
I stray into a bypath, that I in- 
tend to abandon the main road for 
ever.’ 

Rose Prendergast wasabout leav- 
ing when she took a letter from her 
reticule and handed it tome. ‘It 
is from Macarthy, the son of old 
Dan, who was at Lough-na-Carra 
as fisherman long ago. He knew 
I was coming here, and he begged 
me to bear it to you, Mr. Brady— 
a petition, he said—and you are 
not to open it till to-night; and he 
laid great stress on my not giving 
it to you till I was leaving.’ It 
was a dirty scrawl, closed with a 
wafer, and directed, ‘ Mr. Terens 
Brady, doctor of British Fot Redg- 
ment in Kilmoyle;? and I put it in 
my pocket without further exami- 
nation. Rose took her leave, but 
Sir Denis extracted a promise from 
her to spend one whole day at the 
Castle ere she quitted Ireland for 
ever. And at the thought she and 
Mary had a fresh overflow of tears, 
and walked sorrowfully down the 
hall together locked in each other’s 
arms; and then went up and down 
the avenue like two disconsolate 
ghosts, till Sir Denis despatched a 
servant with a ukase on the sub- 
ject of night-air and colds. 

‘I am beginning to believe in 
Gerald’s ghosts,’ Mary laughed ; 
‘for as dear Rose and I were part- 
ing— 

‘For the fourth time, to my 
knowledge—’ 

‘No, uncle, the third and last, 
I assure you—the branches of a 
tree near me shook violently, and 
I heard a sigh or a groan distinctly, 
and thought I saw something.’ 

‘We must get Cords to shoot 
that owl—we shall have no peace 
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in the house till it’s done. 
what’s the matter, Mabel ? 

Miss Fraser, with one hand on 
her heart, sprang up as he was 
speaking, and exclaimed, ‘ Mercy, 
Sir Denis, mercy’ then stopped, 
made a violent effort to control 
herself, and sinking back into 
Mary’s arms, gasped, ‘It is that 
dreadful dream. I beg you to ex- 
cuse me—I am so weak—so foolish 
—so—’ 

‘So ill, my dear Mabel, that I 
am very glad we are all going up 
to Dublin next week, for you must 
have the best medical opinion. 
And you looked so well at dinner. 
What a pulse, to be sure! We 
must really have you looked to at 
once. God bless you, my children. 
Good-night. I shall go down to 
the Bastille, as Gerald calls it, and 
have a cheroot before we retire.’ 

Gerald and I repaired to the 
crypt where Sir Denis condemned 
us to smoke. A withered native 
servant, who acted as under-butler, 
and who put me in mind of Mohun, 
my old nurse—but he must be dead 
long ago—came in with a tray, and 
inquired as he was leaving, ‘Do 
Captain Sahib go out for walk to- 
night? Ifmaster not go, can lock 
up de dore, and keep dem darn 
dog quiet.’ 

The cause of Gerald’s unamiable 
mood in the day may have been 
a conversation with Sir Denis’s 
local man-of-law, from whom he 
learned the property was by no 
means as good as he expected— 
in fact, the pressure of old debts, 
accumulations of interest, mort- 
gages, and new liabilities of rates 
in aid, poor-law rates and local 
taxation, were crushing. ‘Sir Denis 
has received, I’ve reason to believe, 
thousands of pounds in gold from 
India, and instead of laying it out 
in redeeming some of the heaviest 
interests contracted by Sir Richard, 
he keeps it at the Castle till he 
sees a good property for sale, he 
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says. He won’t trust the banks, 
he says—for a man of business it’s 
very curious.’ So much Gerald, 
under the influence of a cigar and 
brandy-and-water, repeated to me 
ere Sir Denis came in; but when 
he made an allusion to the topic, 
he encountered a stare so open- 
eyed, fixed, and angry from his 
uncle, that he dropped it at once. 
Sir Denis’ had been at a meeting 
of magistrates that morning, and 
took a very gloomy view of the 
country. Disaffection was wide- 
spread—the very absence of ordi- 
nary violence, and the rare in- 
stances of crime, showed that the 
people were bending their minds 
toa great conspiracy. So reasoned 
the magistrates, who would have 
felt safer had an agent been shot 
at now and then, or had an old 
‘agrarian’ of the accustomed type 
turned up to reassure them. But, 
as they said, ‘The country is so 
peaceful, the boys must be bent 
on some great devilment.’ Sir De- 
nis was for strong measures ; but 
the difficulty was to decide on their 
nature, and how and to whom to 
apply them. He was a just man; 
but he had little sympathy with 
those who were now around him, 
‘The most ragged rajpoot,’ said he, 
‘has something of the gentleman 
in him; the lowest Hindoo has a 
sort of self-respect. But these peo- 
ple have all the faults and none 
of the virtues of the Hindoo or 
the Mussulman. Their civility is 
a cloak to hate, their courage the 
daring of the assassin.’ In fact, 
Sir Denis regarded the law as an 
instrument of punishment, not as a 
means of education, and he would 
have used it in all its rigour as a 
preventive as well asacure. His 
influence strengthened the hands 
of those who thought that law- 
making should be left to Parlia- 
ment, and that the duty of the 
people was implicit obedience. On 
the bench he took the lead; he 
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utterly overthrew and crushed the 
local attorneys. Mr. Fogarty whis- 
pered one day to his rival and 
friend Mr. M‘Manus, ‘Bedad, Dan, 
India must be as great a place for 
processes and summonses as Kil- 
moyle itself.” He was, however, 
much as Charles V. among the 
monks. The ruler of provinces 
almost as large as the whole of the 
kingdom of which Kilmoyle was a 
fragment was nothing more than 
an active and rather crotchety ma- 
gistrate, and member of many 
boards. He through whose hands 
had passed revenues of millions, 
and on whose word depended the 
destinies of whole races, could do 
no more than hold his own respect- 
ing the levy of rates and the details 
of the parochial workhouse. There 
were difficulties he had never 
dreamt of even in the manage- 
ment of his ownestate. Sir Denis 
had no idea there could be any 
obstacle to the enforcement of 
rights as long as he fulfilled his 
duties. And he was engaged in 
constant conflict and litigation be- 
cause he and his tenants could not 
agree in the definition of the words. 
His nominal rental of 7000/. a year 
was represented by an actual in- 
come of less than 3000/., obtained 
by the constant exercise of legal 
duress ; and if he inquired into the 
mode in which an enormous bur- 
den had been suddenly thrown on 
an estate already heavily loaded, he 
discovered that the money which 
he was obliged to repay had been 
laid out in making roads which led 
from nowhere, and ended as they 
began, or in works of public utility 
which had taught the people the 
arts of pauperism, and had bene- 
fited neither individuals nor the 
state. But he was a strong man; 
and he set himself to work with 
that pleasure which such natures 
experience in any task requiring 
the highest exercise of their facul- 
ties. Only it spoiled his temper 
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somewhat. He was vexed to see 
that he could not rub out the cus- 
toms, prejudices, and the national 
peculiarities of a very ancient and 
very obstinate people; and was 
fain to lament at times the un- 
happy disposition they had to take 
their own views of matters, and 
the unfortunate dispensation of 
geography by which they were 
placed under parliamentary go- 
vernment instead of the energetic 
system of Indian proconsulates. 
So he sat talking with Gerald, or 
rather to Gerald, until it was past 
eleven o'clock, and then we retired 
to our rooms, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE NIGHT ATTACK, 

AsI was folding up my dress-coat, 
I felt the letter which Rose Pren- 
dergast had handed me in the 
pocket, and took it out, half in- 
clined to tear it up without open- 
ing it. 

‘It is,’ I ruminated, ‘some re- 
quest for help I cannot give ; well, 
let us see.’ The outer sheet con- 
tained another, on which my name 
and address were properly given. 
1t was marked ‘Immediate.’ Scarce- 
ly had I read half-way, when I was 
flying down the passage to Sir 
Denis’s room. He was half un- 
dressed, and was not a little asto- 
nished to see me as I was, and my 
pale ashy face. I did not tremble 
for myself. ‘Read that, sir! Let 
us see to the women at once.’ 

Sir Denis approached with the 
letter to the candle and read : 

‘I owe you much, I wish to 
repay you. Danger threatens one 
whom we value. I cannot avert 
it, I fear, but I would cheerfully 
give my life to do so. I have 
reason to know an attempt will be 
made to-night on Kilmoyle Castle 
by a band of desperate men. No 
human being but yourself and those 
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who are bound to me as I to them 
by solemn oaths know of my being 
here—not even my poor sister yet. 
I need not tell you to be discreet. 
If I were to communicate with the 
police, my life would be the forfeit 
—my liberty, at all events ; and to 
me both life and liberty are ne- 
cessary for the sake of others. I 
thought I should have seen you to- 
day, but am disappointed, and I 
now send this to entreat you to 
meet me by Carra-bridge at ten 
o'clock to-night. You may not 
recognise me: when you hear a 
man say ‘It’s a fine night,’ answer, 
‘The day will be finer; and you 
will meet one who can enable you 
to avert a terrible act of vengeance. 
Together we can do much. You 
must be at the Castle before eleven 
o’clock, as the attack will be made 
at midnight. Let your comrades 
who have gone to Old Court have 
a hint by some sure hand to see 
how they return. But for you and 
one other there would be a sure 
blow struck this night; and God 
forgive my treachery to the cause ! 
—lI sign myself only your Former 
Friend.’ 

Sir Denis read to the end, and 
then, without the smallest trace of 
anxiety in his manner, and with 
rather more deliberation of speech 
than was his wont, inquired, ‘ Are 
we to take this letter, which I sup- 
pose is privileged, as a serious com- 
munication on which immediate 
action is necessary? You know 
from whom it comes, I presume, 
or you would not come to me at 
such an hour?’ 

‘I am sure I know who wrote it, 
surprised as I am. Nota moment 
is to be lost. We must prepare at 
once.’ 

‘It is now ten minutes to twelve 
o’clock,’ said Sir Denis, looking at 
his watch. ‘Short time to prepare, 
if that anonymous gentleman be 
exact. First, let me see all is right 
here. Do you go to my nephew's 
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room and tell him I want to see 
him at once. Make no noise, 
avoid a scene with the women, and 
come back as soon as you can,’ 

Sir Denis was examining a pair 
of double-barrelled pistols with evi- 
dent astonishment and anger when 
I returned. ‘There is mischief 
afoot,’ he said quietly. ‘ Mr. Brady, 
be this alarm real or false, my 
pistols have been tampered with, 
and we must get ready. They 
did not calculate on a warning. 
See, the nipples are plugged.’ He 
began to unscrew them, giving 
directions calmly all the while. 
‘Go to Cords’ room, Gerald; 
wake him, and tell him to bring 
up all the arms he can muster 
here. Then call Martin. Let him 
examine all the fastenings below 
at once, and arouse the men-ser- 
vants quietly. I will look after the 
natives in a moment or two. We 
are three, Cords four, Martin five, 
Petherick six, the servants in the 
house will make us twelve—why, 
we're an army! And the black 
fellows can load if we have to keep 
up a fire. I am only anxious for 
the poor girls.’ 

‘I will ride off at once to Kil- 
moyle, sir; turn out the police; 
give the alarm at the barracks.’ 

‘No, you'll do nothing of the 
kind. If we are to be attacked at 
midnight—that is, in five or six 
minutes—you can do no good, and 
you would probably be potted on 
your way. We want every hand 
on the spot. Well? 

Cords the head-keeper, a sturdy 
Yorkshireman, followed by Martin, 
appeared in the wake of Gerald, 
who had a couple of double fowl- 
ing-pieces under each arm. Mar- 
tin the butler was provided with a 
blunderbuss and a single-barrel ; 
and the keeper, in addition to 
powder-flasks and a bag of large 
shot, carried his own trusty and 
rather rusty firearm. Sir Denis’s 
valet appeared with an old court- 
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sword and a pistol; and one by 
one the men came in, till the room 
was alight with white faces. There 
were arms enough and to spare 
collected from all parts of the 
Castle ; but on examining them, 
the lock of one was wood-bound, 
there was no flint in the blunder- 
buss, the ramrod of another was 
broken, and so on—still, there 
was a sufficient armament to pro- 
vide us with weapons to meet an 
attack on any one spot. The only 
cause for anxiety lay in the num- 
ber of doors and windows by which 
the Castle could be entered. It 
was a straggling old house, with 
windows here and there looking 
out on court-yards and on the 
lawn and gardens, and there were 
half-a-dozen doors to be defended. 
The arms were loaded by Cords, 
Sir Denis, Gerald, and myself, 
and were distributed to the steadi- 
est of the domestics, the others 
being armed with pokers, sticks, 
or whatever they fancied. A smart 
stable-boy volunteered to creep out 
of a window from which he could 
reach the garden, thence climb 
the wall, drop into the grove out- 
side, and make his way to a far- 
mer’s, where he could obtain a 
pony and gallop into Kilmoyle to 
summon the constabulary. The 
dogs might be depended on to 
give notice of the approach of as- 
sailants, if they came at all. Ge- 
rald believed they would ; for he 
thought they must have heard of 
Sir Denis’s hoarded gold. Sir Denis 
himself was satisfied, by the tam- 
pering with his pistols, that some 
evil enterprise was possible. But 
if anyone doubted—and certainly 
I was not one, although I hoped 
something might occur to prevent 
the outrage—there could be no 
room for incredulity when we saw 
the chain of the door of the passage 
leading from the smoking-room to 
the tiled walk outside was not on, 
and that the screws of the lock and 
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bolts had been loosed, so that a 
push would send it in. The old 
Hindostanee who had charge of 
the fastenings declared he had seen 
every door properly secured ere he 
retired. It was plain there was 
treachery inside, but whom to sus- 
pect? 

Mary Butler and Mabel Fraser 
sat in Sir Denis’s room, with Gerald 
on the watch outside. ‘Such a 
tremendous brick as cousin Mary 
is! he exclaimed. ‘She is not 
half as flustered as some of the 
louts there with guns and pistols, 
and she is trying to make that 
poor miserable Mab believe there’s 
no danger, just as a mother would 
encourage a shrinking child to face 
a hobgoblin.’ 

The hall was guarded by Sir 
Denis and one of the servants. 
Cords was on watch at the back 
entrance; Martin patrolled the 
kitchen-corridor; other armed men 
were put in the rooms on the level 
of the ground, where the windows 
might be forced from outside. I 
was on duty at the smoking-room 
postern, now secured by the chain 
and by the screwing home of the 
bolts and lock. 

The clock in the court-yard 
struck the half-hour, and all was 
still as the grave outside. My ears 
were strained to catch the slightest 
noise, and the ticking of the kitchen- 
clock sounded along the passage 
as if it were close to my head. 
Minute after minute passed; not 
astir. As I leant against the door 
in the dark, my very breathing 
seemed like a murmur of voices, 
and the beating of my heart was 
like the slow tap of a drum. Would 
they come? Was ita false alarm? 
Had Maurice Prendergast at the 
last hour succeeded in thwarting 
the villanous design? Suddenly 
there ran a chill through my veins. 
Hish! There could be no illusion. 
They are here! The wooden step 
outside the postern creaked. My 
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ear was pressed close to the door, 
and I fe/t that someone was outside. 
Then the handle, as I crouched 
with my finger upon the trigger 
of my pistol, was turned gently 
against my breast, the bolt grated 
slightly, clicked, and shot forward 
again. The door shook very 
gently. The whisper of voices 
was audible, as if of men beside 
me. Again the handle was tried; 
again the door was pressed with 
an increasing strain. The touch 
of hands outside and the rubbing 
of men’s shoulders came through 
the solid oak to my watchful sense, 
as though they were on me. By 
the side of the door were two 
small panes of glass. I leant for- 
ward listening. I could see the 
stars twinkling outside ; the faintest 
light stole in from the open air, 
just showing the dimensions of the 
window. All of a sudden the stars 
were shut out—an opaque body 
blocked out one square of glass. 
The least movement of my hand 
would have placed the muzzle of 
my pistol with but a thin fibre 
between it and the ruffian’s head. 
But Sir Denis’s orders were posi- 
tive—no one was to fire a shot 
for his life till the burglar actually 
stood before him, or was bursting 
through door or window. 

The signal for help was to be a 
whistle if any place was threatened. 
I was just about to force my lips 
to make the sound, when the stars 
gleamed again, the head vanished 
from the window, the boards creak- 
ed, and the whispering was renewed 
outside. Then all was silent. The 
dogs were mute. There was no- 
thing to be heard. Were the ma- 
rauders disconcerted by the failure 
of the access on which they had 
depended, and would they aban- 
don the attempt, fearing they had 
been betrayed, and that the ac- 
complice’s work, on which they 
relied, was discovered? I listened 
in an absolute agony of suspense. 
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Should I give the signal? Would 
it not be better, after all, to show 
we were on the alert, and avert 
the attack? Sir Denis, however, 
had vrdered otherwise. There was 
a grim determination on his part to 
surprise the assassins, and to make 
them rue their work ; and he per- 
emptorily rejected Gerald’s idea of 
lighting up the Castle and ringing 
the large bell in the courtyard. 

‘They will but try again,’ he 
said; ‘but I intend that this at- 
tempt shall be their last.’ 

I thought of running swiftly to 
the hall for one instant and telling 
him what I had heard; but the 
fear that whilst I was absent, they 
would make a sudden rush at the 
door, and force it in a twinkling, 
deterred me. The clock tolled one. 
Not a sound. Again the seconds 


ticked on, and the minutes followed 
in slow procession. 

I thought of the brave girl who 
was watching and waiting too. I 
would lay down life so cheerfully 


for a word from her—a hundred, 
if I had them, for one little word 
from those dear lips. If it would 
save her a moment of that sus- 
pense, I would go forth into the 
night and brave unknown dangers 
and all odds of death. What is 
that? A low soft whistle from a 
distant room. It is repeated more 
loudly, and reéchoed near at hand. 
Sir Denis appeared at the end of 
the passage, and beckoned to me. 
‘Cords haswhistled twice. Come ! 

‘But they have been here too! 
They have only just gone.’ 

‘Then keep on your post.’ 

And he disappeared, and left 
me in darkness. I returned to the 
door, and with every faculty in 
such tension that each seemed to 
wander abroad and refuse obedi- 
ence to my mind. Murmurs crept 
through the night air. There were 
voices singing in my ears. I heard 
my own name. It sounded—a wo- 
man’s voice — close to my ear: 
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‘Terence, darling Terence! guard 
me and protect me.’ My fancy 
played me strange tricks, for I saw 
shapes in the darkness. There 
were figures and faces, and noises 
of rustling garments all around me, 
and lights sparkled out and vanish- 
ed; my hands trembled so that I 
was obliged to uncock the pistol 
I held, lest I should discharge it. 

The whistie again !—again !— 
again! It came from several parts 
of the house at once, and then the 
sharp crash of glass, and a report, 
as when a firearm is discharged 
within a house, followed by rattling 
shots from outside. There was a 
tramp of feet along the halls and 
passages, and shouts of ‘ This way, 
all of you!’ With an inexpressible 
sense of relief, bounding away like 
a dog from the leash at last, I flew 
towards the fray. ‘There was one 
more shot fired as I rushed into 
the back corridor, and, by the 
light of a candle borne by a ter- 
rified lad, I saw one of the ser- 
vants bearing a man, whose legs 
trailed heavily in the passage, and 
whose head hung down over the 
servant’s arm. My soul sickened 
as I saw the gray hair. 

*“ O, Doctor, look to him ! Poor 
Cords, sir! ‘The bloody villains ! 

We laid him in the passage; 
and, as I knelt beside him and 
tore open his coat, the blood 
purged out in heavy drops from 
his neck. He looked up in my 
face with a smile. 

‘I dropped two on ’em, for sure, 
master, that I did—right and 
left ; but they’ve done me, I doubt, 
haven’t they, sir? There was a 
jagged hole where I wiped away 
the blood just below his shoulder- 
blade, and the ball had passed out 
behind the neck. It had not lodg- 
ed, but the wound was enough to 
kill, I thought. The boy brought 
me water, and I plugged up poor 
Cords’ wound as well as I could 
with a piece of linen. 
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‘Don’t mind me, master: let 
me be. Go off, all of you, to Sir 
Denis. ‘There's a lot of the infer- 
nal poaching vagabonds. But I’ve 
nicked two of ’em—right and left, 
that I did.’ He was carried to his 
room against his faint remonstrance 
—‘Bring me back, and let me load, 
for sure I can load; and we'll beat 
‘em, the murdering poachers! Se- 
veral shots in an irregular volley 
were fired outside and inside. 

In another instant I was in the 
hall, at the back staircase: a light, 
screened from the door-windows 
by a pillar, revealed the scene. Sir 
Denis, with a frown, stood behind 
one batten, with a pistol in each 
hand, and Gerald, with levelled 
double-barrel, stood by his uncle, 
watching the broken batten at the 
other side, against which a heavy 
table had been placed. Splinters 
of wood and glass lay on the floor ; 
the door was pierced with bullets ; 
Martin, below the table, kept his 
eye on the open space above; one 
of the men, behind the pillar, was 
loading a smoking gun, and a boy 
with powder, flask, and ball was 
handing another. 

‘Stand clear of the opening, or 
you're dead ! shouted Sir Denis. 

And as I leaped aside towards 
him, flashes and smoke came 
through the door, and I felt one 
ball at least whish by me. My 
foot tripped, and as [ fell there 
was a roar of exultation outside, 
through which I thought I heard a 
shrill cry; but I was on my feet in 
asecond. ‘ Not hurt, Sir Denis.’ 

‘Do you want any more, gentle- 
men? quoth Gerald. ‘ You're not 
shooting so well this time. Say 
when you're quite ready, please.’ 

‘Why don’t you stand out from 
behind the door like men, and 
we'll show you if we can shoot or 
not?’ answered a rough voice out- 
side. ‘We'll make you warm, you 
black- hearted members, before 


we’ve done with you.’ 
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‘ There will be more of you very 
cold, then, my excellent friends,’ 
replied Gerald. ‘We hope you'll 
begin again soon. I am getting 
rather sleepy.’ 

There came a curse in reply, se- 
veral shots were fired through the 
door, and sent splinters over us ; 
but no one came in sight of the 
dreaded opening, at which eight 
barrels were steadily levelled. 

‘ The firing surely will alarm the 
people,’ whispered Gerald. ‘We 
must soon be relieved.’ 

‘Don’t depend on one of the 
fellows on the estate, your hon- 
our,’ whispered Martin. ‘ They 
never interfere on such occasions. 
They’re afraid, and they’re not will- 
ing either.’ 

‘I’d get rid of every man of 
them to-morrow, uncle. Don’t 
fire !—it’s only a hat on the end 
of a stick. No good, my fine fel- 
low. Put your head inside it, and 
try. It will be an easier death 
than a noose.’ 

We waited and watched again ; 
a quarter of an hour passed. Mar- 
tin lifted his head above the table, 
and reconnoitred. 

* The day is dawning, I’m think- 
ing, Sir Denis,’ he whispered. 
‘They’re off, sir’ suddenly he 
shouted—‘ They’re off ? 

‘Let us out and pursue them!’ 
cried Gerald. But there came 
from upstairs a scream so full of 
terror and anguish that our very 
blood was still for an instant ! 

‘It is the women in my room ! 
Martin and Tom, don’t stir for 
your lives! Stay you there, too!’ 
shouted Sir Denis; and with in- 
credible activity he leaped up the 
stairs, followed by Gerald and my- 
self bearing the lighted candle. 

How can I tell what happened? 
As we entered the room, Mary 
Butler, statue-like and erect, with 
her lips apart, was standing alone 
by the table, with her eyes fixed 
on the window. The shutters had 
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been burst open ; and as we entered, 
a man with a mask or blackened 
face was leaping into the room. 
Sir Denis dashed Mary aside, but 
as his left hand raised his pistol 
he was struck down by a heavy 
blow—he reeled into my arms. A 
triumphant yell escaped from the 
ruffian’s lips: ‘Come on, boys, 
come on! I— And he rolled in 
a death agony, as the room was 
filled with armed men. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
WOUNDED. 

I AWAKE from a painful sleep. 
The railway accident had just oc- 
curred, and I was bleeding and 
faint and hungry. Bishopshope is 
the name of the place, I remem- 
ber, and this must be Langley 
Station. I have escaped from 
Sweatenham. I was running off to 
London to seek my fortune, when 
that dreadful smash !—How my 
head is ringing and my eyes are 
aching! What dreams I have had! 
But thank God they were dreams 
—nothing more. Who are moving 
about me now? The little maid 
and the doctor? They only dis- 
turb me and interrupt my thoughts. 
It is better to sleep on, if the 
dreams do not come again. 

I close my eyes and glide away 
into the state which divides sleep 
from its fatal sister, from whose 
embrace there is no awakening. 
Through the trance in which I am 
lost, I become aware that hands 
are busied about me, and that I 
am raised up tenderly. I feel the 
surgeon’s finger on my brow. I 
try in vain to recollect when and 
where I was hurt. Surely I ran 
from Bishopshope to Langley? 
And now—now I am dying! It 
is impossible to shake off this load 
of drowsiness—to open my eyes 
and think. Is it all a dream, that 
murderous night? Are the events 
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which have passed in such long 
detail through the subtle alembic 
of the brain vaporous creations 
of my illness? The Temple and 
Standish—my escape from the rob- 
bers—the duel—the weary marches 
through Ireland—the return to Kil- 
moyle—Mabel Fraser being Mary 
Butler’s friend—and in the Castle 
the wild inferno of the crowning 
agony in which I saw Mary, brave 
and glorious as some battle god- 
dess in the midst of carnage and 
horror—all, all was a dream, thank 
Heaven. And I would wake up 
and set out for London, and there 
toil and work. . . . And so dosed 
away, remembering only that I 
had suffered fictitious misery, and 
dreaming that I had dreamt. 

How long I lay I know not, 
but there was a light before my 
eyes, and a firm hand opened my 
unwilling lids, and then, the glare 
filled my head with pain. I heard 
a familiar voice: ‘He is getting 
on famously—pupils contracting 
powerfully. I think Dr. Duke 
will be able to manage the dear 
lad without me now.’ Then I 
caught such words as ‘kept very 
quiet — nourishment — must not 
speak ; and the voice buzzed away 
into whispers, in which another 
voice joined. ‘There was a door 
gently closed, and I suppose the 
doctor went away. In my con- 
fused dream, I fancied I was a 
pupil to a great surgeon in Dublin, 
and the voice just now was that 
of my master, as I had listened to 
it in imaginary lectures. It cer- 
tainly was not the voice of Dr. 
Stock of Langley. 

I made an effort to turn, and 
the movement in the bed attracted 
the attention of someone in the 
room; a soft hand was passed 
over my brow, and then I heard a 
low sigh, and the breathing of one 
bending close over me. After a 
time —- how long I can’t say—I 
opened my eyes. Was it night or 
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morning? There was a thick veil 
between me and the object on 
which I sought to fix my attention. 
By a continued effort, I began to 
make out through the haze at last 
certain shapes and figures on the 
wall towards which my face was 
turned. Here is another proof of 
my wandering! I fancy I trace 
resemblances to well-known pat- 
terns on the paper of a room from 
which I am hundreds of miles 
away. ‘There was the yellow-and- 
red parrot clambering up the thin 
green spiral, loaded with gigantic 
purple apples, to catch another 
parrot who was doing the same, 
and so on—parrots, spirals, and 
apples, till the last parrot passed 
half-way into the ceiling, and was 
lost in a border of black-and-red 
lozenges. Let me see—they could 
not have papered the room whilst 
I was asleep? When I went to 
bed, I remember well, the room 
had a plain gray paper. And now 
these parrots? they were old friends 
of mine. Often and often had I 
gone to sleep staring at them, 
wondering if I ever should live to 
go to the land where the origi- 
nals flourished in the flesh, and 
take a shot at them for the sake of 
the lovely plumage. They had for 
years, when I opened my eyes in 
the morning, greeted me with their 
great bead-like optics, which the 
designer had made to shine very 
brilliantly by a clever pip of white. 
I gazed now till my eyes ached— 
closed them—reasoned with myself 
as to the absurdity of my fancies— 
opened them: it was no use— 
there they were as before. It was 
the pattern on the paper in my bed- 
room at Lough-na-Carra! Slowly 
I turned my eyes upwards. I be- 
held an empty picture-frame on the 
wall. And then I shuddered, and 
prayed to God to spare the reason 
which I feared was about to leave 
me ; for in this conflict of memo- 
ries I could not discern that which 
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the senses revealed from the wan- 
derings of my sickness. And as I 
muttered my prayers I groaned, 
and the same hand smoothed my 
hot brow once more, and I heard a 
voice whisper—it fanned my ear, 
and slid gently as it were into my 
poor head— 

‘ Are you in pain now?” 

*O yes, very great pain! Where 
am I, and who are you? Open 
the curtains, and let me see clearly.’ 

‘Dear sir, you must keep quiet. 
Compose yourself and ask no ques- 
tions. Sir Philip gave strict orders 
that you were not to be permitted 
to speak. If you ask questions, we 
are not to answer you. And now, 
as you are awake, it is time to give 
you your medicine.’ 

‘Sir Philip who ?’ 

‘I must answer no questions. 
Pray, sir, take this. I am your 
nurse for the present. You must 
obey orders. Do, and you will 
soon be yourself again. You are 
going on so well. May we be 
grateful to Him for His mercies ! 
Thank you,’ said the nurse, as I 
swallowed unresistingly a spoonful 
of some fluid. ‘ You will compose 
yourself, won’t you ? 

Now, though it is very easy to 
say you'll ‘be good,’ it is a very 
hard promise to keep, and it was 
more than I could do when it came 
to me as a plain matter of eyesight 
evidence that Rose Prendergast 
was bending over me; there could 
be no mistake on that point. Rose 
Prendergast’s eyes were looking 
into mine, and the square edge of 
a ridiculous long flapper pendant 
from a stiff white cap which impri- 
soned the wild tresses of her dark 
hair tickled my cheek, and one 
hand was still under my head, and 
had raised it so as to enable me to 
swallow my potion. 

‘ And in the name of mercy will 
you,’ exclaimed I, trying to rise, ‘tell 
me what all this is? Where am I?’ 

But she put her finger to her 
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lips, shook her head, and vanished 
from the room. And I knew that 
I lay nigh to the doors of death 
in my little bedroom in Lough-na- 
Carra, and that what had passed 
was notadream. How often the 
doctors are wrong! Had their 
directions been carried out in my 
case, I should have gone hopelessly 
mad. Not to be told where Mary 
Butler was—not to know how she 
was? Why, I would get up that 
very instant and see for myself. 
And by an effort which exhausted 
all my little stock of strength, I 
was rising in my bed when the door 
opened, and as I looked, there 
came in softly Mary Butler herself. 
I uttered a cry of joy, and said I 
know not what. Mary had one 
finger on her lip, and as she ap- 
proached, she held up her little 
hand monitorially. 

‘ Now, Terence, I’m sure you'll 
mind me, won’t you? It is most 
essential for you to keep perfectly 
quiet. Let it be enough to know 
we are all well. There, do not give 
way like that ; see how weak youare.’ 

Her hand was in mine. I had 
burst into tears—my old failing— 
and could only ejaculate, ‘ Thank 
Thee, O God! O, thank God? 
as I pressed it to my lips. Mary 
Butler made no effort to withdraw 
it, but regarding me as a poor, 
sick, womanish lad, perhaps, sat 
by my side as I fell back fatigued, 
still clutching the treasure in my 
grasp. Inlow tonesshe told me how 
the police had arrived just as the 
robber-band burst into the Castle, 
and were engaged in a dreadful con- 
test with the servants headed by Ge- 
rald, and how Sir Denis had reco- 
vered, and was soanxious about me. 

‘And you see, Dr. Duke, how 
our patient is,’ she said, as that 
great Aisculapius of the Western 
kingdom entered, ‘ though we have 
altered your prescription a little.’ 

‘And indeed, Miss Mary, no 
wonder ! Dr. Duke said, with his 
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finger on my wrist. ‘Wouldn't 
the sight of you cure any of us, 
though it kills too? O, it’s the 
truth I’m telling. There’s a pulse! 
Phew! it’s just in flood this minute 
—rocks, shoals, and pools—tattling 
along, and stopping, and sinking.’ 

Did Mary understand the doc- 
tor’s raillery? I rather feared, so 
direct was she, that she guessed 
my secret. ‘I shall leave you with 
your patient, Dr. Duke. Miss 
Prendergast and the nurse are in 
the next room. Good-bye, Terence ; 
I will come and see you to-mor- 
row; and Mary went away. 

‘She’s a Trojan, by Jupiter ! ex- 
claimed Dr. Duke. ‘ No wonder 
for your blood to be playing leap- 
frog inside there.’ And he grinned 
knowingly, and I felt my right hand 
close with an earnest desire to 
leave the impress of the knuckles 
thereof on his very broad and very 
unintelligent countenance. 

How I longed for the next day, 
and how I lived but for the daily 
visit! I was patient and obedient 
to everyone now. 

My convalescence was rapid ; 
but, alas, I was soon deprived of 
the physician who had worked such 
a miracle, as Dr. Duke declared 
my rapid rally to be. When Mary 
went away, there was an interval in 
which I seemed to make no pro- 
gress towards recovery. Sir Denis 
came with her to bid me good-bye 
ere they left for England, and I 
could not speak before him; but 
she said, when she was parting 
from me, ‘Get well soon, for all 
our sakes. You know how we all 
feel for you, Terence; and these 
words comforted me many a time 
after they had gone. And there 
was sad news to hear. My dear 
old guardian Mr. Bates, who has- 
tened over from the Continent the 
instant he heard of my condition, 
by degrees gave me the sequel to 
what I have told you. 

The scene in Sir Denis’s room 
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was terrible indeed. When the 
police entered, they were horrified 
to see the old baronet, his niece, 
and myself stretched dead, as they 
thought, beside the fallen leader of 
the band, of which another was dy- 
ing beside the window. Sir Denis, 
however, had only been stunned ; 
but, as the villain who struck him 
down reeled from my fatal shot, 
he dealt me a tremendous blow 
with a loaded weapon, and I fell 
lifeless at Gerald’s feet. The ser- 
vants hurrying from all parts of the 
Castle filled the room, and, led by 
Gerald, attacked the robbers with 
spirit. But on a signal from the 
outside, they suddenly fled, leaving 
their leader’s body, and a comrade 
mortally wounded, in the room. 
Mary Butler threw herself between 
her uncle and the man I shot, and 
fainted when I fell, and Gerald and 
his party sallied out in pursuit of 
the assassins before the police ap- 
peared ; but they were speedily re- 
called by a terrible signal. The 
light which one of the servants re- 
marked, and which we hailed as 
that of the sun, suddenly strength- 
ened and reddened. The Castle 
was in flames; whether the work 
of accident or design, no one could 
determine. As the old place was 
full of draughty corridors and pass- 
ages, the fire gained an ascend- 
ancy which could not be overcome 
by such means as were at hand; 
and of Kilmoyle Castle, the ancient 
seat of the Desmonds, all that re- 
mained was a portion of a wing, 
the blackened walls, and the out- 
offices. Sir Denis and Miss Butler 
were taken to Kilmoyle Court, 
the residence of Mr. Casey, and I 
was carried off to Lough-na-Carra, 
where my bed-room was given up 
to me by Mrs. Considine. 

A great calamity had fallen on 
them. Mabel Fraser had disap- 
peared! The Castle was in ruins! 
Sir Denis, at first inclined to aban- 
don Ireland for ever, finally made 
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up his mind to rebuild the Castle 
on a smaller scale; but ere he 
raised a stone of it, he declared 
that Miss Fraser must be found, 
or her disappearance explained. 
When the window-panes were 
broken in, and the voices of men 
heard outside, she gave the wild 
cry that thrilled us all and sum- 
moned us to the room, dashed from 
Mary’s arms, and fled. 

One of the men on watch near 
the kitchen-passage saw her flying 
downstairs; and ‘I crossed my- 
self,” he added, ‘with the cross of 
Christ, for the lady was like the 
dead frightened out of the grave.’ 
Search was made in every quarter, 
but she was nowhere to be found. 
The ruins were examined, there 
was no trace of her; but bones 
were found in a calcined heap, 
and among them was—curious for 
a midnight marauder—a gold seal 
with a stone, on which there could 
be made out a coat-of-arms nearly 
destroyed by the fire. Presently 
the fear that she had perished 
in the conflagration was dispelled 
by facts which pointed to some 
forcible abduction. At all events, 
they afforded strong proof that 
she had escaped a dreadful death. 
On the branch of a shrub in a 
thicket outside the Castle one of 
the police espied a lock of hair. 
long and golden. It was Mabel 
Fraser’s beyond alldoubt. Exam- 
ining the ground near at hand, 
they came on the tracks of two 
horses’ hoofs, which were visible 
as far as the high-road. It ap- 
peared as if the riders were close 
together, and as if one were far 
heavier than the other. From the 
road they had suddenly turned into 
a field, and the marks could be 
followed as far as the river, where 
they were lost. 

The sub-inspector of constabu- 
lary and his men, as they were hur- 
rying towards the Castle, heard 
the tramp of horses near the wood. 
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And some added that they caught 
a smothered cry in a woman’s 
voice ; but there was not a moment 
to lose, as the shots were ringing 
through the air, and the little gar- 
rison must be hard pressed. 

Advertisements were put in all 
the papers ; and the next news of 
her was from Athlone, where the 
innkeeper had two fine horses 
standing atlivery. They belonged 
to two gentlemen, he said, who 
came the morning after Kilmoyle 
Castle was burnt—one on foot and 
the other on horseback—and with 
them, wrapped all over in a horse- 
man’s cloak, a fair-haired young 
lady, whose eyes were very red, 
and who was on horseback too. 
The gentlemen had breakfast, and 
bought some ready-made clothes, 
astonishing the dressmakers and 
millinery establishments of Athlone 
by paying whatever they asked. It 
was supposed to be a runaway 
match. One was a dark little gen- 
tleman, the other was a tall thin 
one, and spoke cross to the lady ; 
and when they drove off, leaving 
their horses ‘ to be kept till called 
for next week,’ and taking only a 
bag which they bought to put their 
clothes into, there was a good deal 
of excitement in the town on the 
subject. They posted to the near- 
est station, took the train for Dub- 
lin, and were traced as far as Holy- 
head, where they became lost in 
the passengers of the mail-train 
for ‘all over the world; and the 
police could detect them no fur- 
ther, remarkable as theywere. Miss 
Butler’s grief was acute, but she 
kept her feelings under control 
most admirably. She nursed her 
uncle night and day, coming over 
to see me, and looking after Cords 
and the servants who had been 
wounded and burnt—‘ going about 
just like an army of angels,’ Mrs. 
Considine declared. 

As to the great outrage itself, 
not only the county, but the coun- 
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try and the United Kingdom were 
ringing with it. The government 
issued a tremendous proclamation 
and offered a large reward, and the 
provisions of an act for keeping 
order in a district which is utterly 
out of order were at once applied 
to Kilmoyle and the adjacent baro- 
nies. The attack was on a grand 
scale. It was planned and accom- 
panied by circumstances showing 
more daring and skill than are 
usually found in the plots of mere 
agrarian offenders. The Castle 
dogs were poisoned—each was 
dead and stiff in its kennel. Then, 
again, when Major Bagshaw and 
all his Bengal Tigers were coming 
home in good-humour from a fine 
dinner at the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Bellbrook’s, their car- 
rlages were stopped by a body 
of men, who sprang over the walls 
on both sides of the road so sud- 
denly that the gallant gentlemen 
could not even open the doors. 
No violence was offered, and the 
fellows let Bagshaw mount one of 
the coach-horses and start for Kil- 
moyle. Their object was that the 
police should be out of the way, 
and a long ride the Castle stable- 
boy had ere he came up with them. 
Although the villains had not fired 
at Sir Denis, but directed their aim 
at the servants and at Gerald and 
myself, they had little scruple as to 
burning us all alive. 

‘And where is Gerald now?’ 

‘Don’t you know? I forgot to 
tell you. Why, Gerald is with the 
regiment. ‘There is great news, 
my boy. You must join head- 
quarters at Cork. There’s war with 
Russia! The Guards have gone 
to Malta. The Army Medical De- 
partment have written to say you 
must be invalided or join within ten 
days. There have been no end of 
certificates and Boards about you, 
and you none the wiser, or they 
either; but Dr. Duke thinks you'll be 
able to start in a week at farthest.’ 
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I. 

Jusr a little dowly I sit alone to-night, 

And see on the far horizon’s verge the line of pale gray light, 
And hear the mystic music, the deep unceasing roar, 

As the restless billows swell and break along the level shore. 


Il. 
Just a little dowly—as I know the hill is turned, 
And what of all the glorious things for which my spirit yearned, 
While yet the eager footstep sprang along the upward way ?>— 
My dreams lie shivered at my feet, and my hair is turning gray ! 





III. 
Just a little dowly, fool that I am, e’en still! 
Because all beauty as of yore my heart and eyes can fill ; 
Because the grandeur of the sea I prize as truly now 
As when its breezes blew bright curls from an unwrinkled brow ; 


IV. 
Because a high heroic act ; because sweet poet-words, 
Bright poet-fancies, echo yet back from my spirit-chords ; 
Because my love is warm and frank ; because my pulses hold 
Their whilome power—I half forget that I am growing old. 


V. 
Till, just a little sadly, some trifle brings it all 
Sweeping across my sunshine, turning my wine to gall; 
And anxious thoughts, and fearful doubts, and yearning sorrows come: 
Ah, little fear that Time’s stern voice should over-long be dumb! 


VI. 
Just a little dowly—ah, come my bonnie bairns ; 
Let Grief, and Loss, and Memory brood o’er their rising cairns ! 
Creep close to me, my maidens ; laugh out, my noble boy ! 
God spare my flowers, and middle-age claims fearlessly her joy. 
S. R. P. 
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